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SHALL  WE  RECOGNIZE  RUSSIA? 

A  Conservative  View 
By  a.  Duff  Cooper 

The  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world  is  at  the  present 
time  the  most  important  of  all  political  questions. 
Unfortunately  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  to  which 
democracies,  and  the  press  which  panders  to  democracies,  will 
seldom  pay  sufficient  attention,  until  it  is  to  late  to  repair  the 
damage  which  has  been  caused  by  years  of  neglect.  Then  an 
inddent  occurs,  headlines  appear  in  the  newspapers,  popular 
passions  are  roused,  diplomatists,  who  have  been  laboriously 
avoiding  such  incidents  for  years,  are  laden  with  the  blame, 
national  honour  is  at  stake,  the  lover  of  peace  is  called  a  pacifist, 
the  pacifist  is  a  traitor  and  the  Gadarene  swine  plunge  down  the 
steep  place  into  the  self  destruction  of  war. 

This  generation  may  believe  that  four  terrible  years  taught 
them  a  lesson  that  they  will  not  forget.  But  already,  even  in 
this  generation,  symptons  of  oblivion  are  apparent,  and  already 
another  generation  is  growing  up,  trained  in  the  ancient  tradition 
of  martial  glory.  It  is  significant  that  no  action  taken  by  any 
British  politicians  since  the  armistice  has  received  such  wide- 
^ead  approval,  both  in  the  press  and  among  the  people,  as  has 
the  attitude  adopted  by  Mr.  Snowden  at  the  Hague  Conference. 
Docs  one  out  of  a  million  of  those,  who  loudly  express  their 
npport  of  the  Chancellor,  possess  the  most  rudimentary 
icquaintance  with  the  complicated  problem  of  German 
tparations?  Or  do  they  not  all  share  the  sentiment  that  I  have 
tcard  crudely  expressed  a  dozen  times,  that  it  is  good  once  more 
to  sec  somebody  standing  up  for  old  England,  and  telling  all  the 
lirty  foreigners  to  go  to  the  devil  ?  Jingoism  is  coming  in  again, 
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and  it  has  found  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  strange 
apostle. 

The  Labour  Government  are  learning  what  Lord  Palmerston 
knew  so  well,  that  there  is  no  easier  way  of  gaining  popular 
support  than  by  being  firm  with  foreigners.  During  the 
General  Election,  and  before  it.  Labour  candidates  assured  their 
audiences  that  a  Labour  Government  would  immediately  resume 
relations  with  Russia,  which  would  lead  to  a  great  increase  in 
British  trade  and  a  diminution  of  unemployment.  Conservatives, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  asserting  that  they  were  anxious  to 
encourage  trade  between  the  two  countries,  were  compelled  to 
point  out  that  difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of  resuming  normal 
relations,  and,  since  election  audiences  have  no  wish  to  hear  about 
difficulties,  the  Conservatives  lost  many  votes  upon  this  issue. 

The  Government  on  assuming  office,  with  theatrical  prompti¬ 
tude,  but  without  due  diplomatic  preparation,  extended  to  the 
Soviet  Government  a  warm  invitation  to  open  negotiations  and 
despatch  an  envoy.  The  rapidity  of  the  opening  of  negotiations 
was  surpassed  only  by  the  rapidity  of  their  collapse.  The  affair 
was  a  fiasco.  The  accredited  envoy  had  hardly  time  to  unpack 
his  belongings  before  he  found  himself  on  his  homeward  journey. 
The  contempt  which  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  have  always  felt 
for  our  pale  pink  Socialists  was  intensified,  and  relations  between 
the  two  Governments  are  considerably  worse  than  they  were 
when  the  Conservative  Government  was  in  power.  But— so 
inscrutable  are  the  moods  of  democracy — the  Labour  Government 
gained  rather  than  lost  popularity  over  the  whole  transaction, 
because  it  was  believed  that  they  had  stood  up  for  British 
interests,  and  had  sent  the  foreigner  about  his  business. 

What  are  British  interests  in  this  matter.?  There  is  one 
interest  which  so  entirely  outweighs  all  others,  that  they  should 
not  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  it.  That  interest  is 
the  preservation  of  peace.  How  can  sane  men  compare  with  it 
in  importance  tlie  payment  of  foreign  bond  holders  or  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  communist  propaganda.?  Yet  there  are  many  who 
believe  that  the  problem  of  our  relations  with  Russia  depends 
mainly  upon  a  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  former  and  a 
promise  not  to  indulge  in  the  latter. 

Unfortunately  the  whole  question  of  our  relations  with  Russia 
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is  affected  by  the  fact  that  that  country  has  adopted  a  particular 
form  of  government — a  fact  which  should  be  allowed  to  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  problem.  The  Labour  Party, 
despite  the  contempt  with  which  the  Soviet  Government  has 
repeatedly  treated  them,  continue  to  have  that  kind  of  sneaking 
admiration  for  the  Bolsheviks,  which  we  may  suppose  that  pick¬ 
pockets  entertain  for  housebreakers,  while  the  type  of  Die  Hard 
Conservative  who  believed  during  the  war  that  Lord  Haldane 
was  a  paid  agent  of  Germany,  and  who  is  never  happy  unless  he 
can  see  a  hidden  hand,  continues  to  attribute  any  trouble  that 
arises  in  any  part  of  the  world — from  a  strike  in  a  boot  factory 
at  Leicester  to  an  outbreak  of  tribal  warfare  on  the  North  West 
frontier — to  the  sinister  influence  of  Russian  propaganda. 

Both  Parties  have,  therefore,  made  mistakes  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Government;  the  Labour  Party  by  recognising 
them  unconditionally  in  1924,  and  the  Conservative  Party  by 
breaking  off  relations  in  1927. 

When  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald’s  first  Government  took  office 
the  Soviet  Government  was  desperately  anxious  to  obtain 
recognition.  It  was  of  almost  vital  importance  to  their  prestige, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  return  for  recognition  at  that  time 
they  would  have  made  concessions  which  they  have  since  con¬ 
sistently  refused.  But  where  he  should  have  made  a  bargain, 
Mr.  Macdonald  preferred  to  make  a  gesture.  He  threw  away  the 
best  card  in  his  hand  by  granting  recognition  and  asking  nothing 
in  return  for  it.  The  Russian  having  got  what  he  wanted 
determined  to  give  nothing  away,  as  he  made  abundantly  clear 
during  the  ensuing  negotiations,  which  culminated  in  the,  for 
England,  humiliating  draft  Treaty  and  the  defeat  of  the  Labour 
Party  at  the  Polls. 

The  Conservative  Government’s  first  action  was,  rightly,  to  tear 
up  the  treaty.  But  having  done  so  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  attempted  to  replace  it  by  some  more  satisfactory 
document.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  effort  of  the  kind  was  ever 
made,  and  relations  were  allowed  to  grow  gradually  worse  until 
the  raid  on  the  premises  of  Arcos  was  followed  by  the  final 
rupture.  This  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  step  ever  taken  by  the 
late  Government,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  question  whether  it 
was  the  wisest. 
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In  the  first  place  the  manner,  in  which  it  was  believed  that  this 
important  decision  was  arrived  at,  caused  uneasiness  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  felt  no  enthusiasm  for  the  “  Turn  out  the 
Reds  ”  crusade.  The  rupmre  of  relations  with  a  Great  Power 
was  a  matter  of  high  policy;  the  raid  on  Arcos  was  a  detail  of 
police  procedure.  But  the  raid  was  almost  certain  to  entail  the 
rupture.  The  order  therefore  in  which  the  decisions  should  have 
been  taken  was,  first,  is  it  desirable  to  break  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  Russia  ?  second,  is  a  raid  on  Arcos  the  best  way  of 
achieving  this  purpose? 

It  was  believed,  however,  that  what  actually  happened  was  that 
the  Home  Secretary  said  to  the  Prime  Minister — “  I  want  to  raid 
Arcos,”  to  which  the  Prime  Minister  replied,  “  If  you  must,  I 
suppose  you  must.”  After  the  raid  was  over,  with  results  most 
disappointing  for  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  romances  of 
Mr.  Edgar  Wallace,  the  Cabinet  found  themselves  in  a  position 
in  which,  so  they  thought,  they  had  either  to  apologise  or  to 
break  off  relations.  The  former  alternative  was  unthinkable, 
and  they  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  adopt  the  latter.  This 
important  step  was,  however,  not  decided  upon  as  part  of  the  well 
considered  and  deliberate  foreign  policy  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  but  as  the  inevitable,  though  unforeseen,  result  of 
action  previously  taken  by  the  police  authorities. 

The  word  propaganda  has  been  allowed  to  play  too  large  a 
part  in  the  history  of  this  question.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
number  of  votes  polled  by  Communist  candidates,  wherever  they 
stood,  at  the  last  election,  has  finally  set  at  rest  the  fears  of  those 
whose  dreams  were  troubled  by  the  vision  of  a  red  revolution  in 
England.  Indeed  the  evidence  that  the  Home  Office  so  diligently 
collected  and  published  in  a  White  Paper,  had  already  proved  to 
all  whose  minds  were  capable  of  weighing  evidence,  that  the 
Soviet  Government  had  long  been  getting  very  poor  remrns  for 
small  sums  grudgingly  expended. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  while  Bolshevist  propaganda  is  not 
a  serious  menace  in  this  country,  it  is  directed  against  the  British 
Empire  throughout  the  world,  and  in  some  places,  particularly 
in  Asia,  it  is  capable  of  doing  us  considerable  harm.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  true — but  there  is  nothing  new  about  it.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Russian  Government 
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were  intriguing  against  Great  Britain  in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  Soviet  Government  are  merely  continuing  the  traditional 
foreign  policy,  just  as  they  have  continued  the  traditional  police 
methods  of  their  predecessors,  the  Czars. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  British  Government  had,  no 
doubt,  excellent  reasons  for  suspecting  that  documents  were  lying 
under  lock  and  key  in  the  Russian  Embassy,  the  publication  of 
which  would  provide  very  adequate  material  for  a  breach  of 
relations  with  Russia.  But  they  did  not  upon  that  account  raid 
the  Russian  Embassy,  and  would  never  have  done  so  unless  they 
had  previously  decided  that  a  rupture  was  desirable,  and  unless 
they  had  been  prepared  for  the  logical  sequel  of  a  breach  of 
relations,  which  was,  and  must  always  be,  war. 

To  be  at  war  or  to  be  at  peace  is  a  comprehensible  attitude 
but  the  situation  which  arises  when  two  Great  Powers  refuse  to 
recognise  each  other’s  Government,  is  only  comparable  to  that 
which  arises  in  private  life  when  two  individuals,  living  in  the 
same  house  or  working  in  the  same  office,  cease  to  be  on  speaking 
terms  with  each  other.  A  man  can  afford  to  ignore  the  existence 
of  another  whom  he  seldom  meets,  but  if  he  decides  to  “  cut  ” 
an  inmate  of  his  own  household  or  a  worker  in  the  same  business, 
he  merely  creates  the  maximum  of  inconvenience  for  himself 
and  his  enemy,  and  renders  both  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  their 
neighbours. 

In  this  crowded  world  that  we  inhabit,  there  is  not 
room  for  two  Great  Powers,  such  as  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
to  go  about  their  daily  business  pretending  to  ignore  the  existence 
of  one  another.  So  long  as  all  their  differences  remain  unsettled 
it  is  unnecessary  for  them  to  exchange  Ambassadors,  but  the 
presence  of  a  Charge  d’Affaires  in  each  capital,  and  of  consuls  at 
the  ports,  is  simply  a  matter  of  common  convenience  and  of 
common  sense.  The  position  of  the  British  Empire  without 
representatives  in  Russia  is  as  absurd  as  would  be  the  position 
of  the  Midland  Bank,  if  the  Directors  decided  to  have  no  branch 
in  Manchester,  because  they  disapproved  of  the  leading  articles 
in  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

The  practical  inconvenience  suffered  by  Russia  under  this 
arrangement  is  less  than  that  suffered  by  Great  Britain,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  she  is  less  dependent  upon  her  export  trade.  But  her  loss 
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of  moral  prestige  is  greater.  There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Soviet  Government  are  still  anxious  to  obtain 
recognition,  though  considerably  less  anxious  than  they  v»cre  in 
1924,  for  since  that  date  most  of  the  other  Powers  have  followed 
our  example,  and  Russia  is  no  longer  the  outcast  that  she  was. 

The  British  Government  have,  therefore,  still  in  their  possession 
one  useful  bargaining  asset — which  they  should  employ  to  the  best 
advantage  of  their  countrymen,  instead  of  foolishly  throwing  it 
away  as  they  did  in  1924. 

A  year  ago  the  two  countries  both  signed  the  same  pact  in 
which  they  undertook  to  submit  their  disputes  to  arbitration. 
There  is  a  general  desire  for  improved  relations,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  give  effect  to  that  desire.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  the  Labour  Party,  when  they  were  last  in  office,  showed 
such  weakness  and  pusillanimity  in  their  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Government,  that  the  latter,  seeing  they  had  the  same  men  to  deal 
with,  believed  that  they  could  obtain  what  terms  they  pleased. 
Mr.  Henderson  should  have  made  the  position  plain  before 
extending  the  invitation  which  the  Soviet  accepted.  Owing  to 
his  blundering  diplomacy  and  to  Russian  bluff  the  situation  has 
been  rendered  worse  rather  than  better.  But  it  is  not  hopeless, 
and  unless  Mr.  Henderson  is  so  impressed  by  the  success  of  his 
“  colleague’s  ”,  Mr.  Snowden’s,  firm  manner  of  dealing  with 
foreigners  that  he  seeks  to  imitate  it,  he  may  yet  arrive  at  an 
agreement. 

So  far,  however,  have  we  lost  our  sense  of  proportion  that  the 
Hague  Conference  has  been  allowed  to  assume  dimensions  of 
importance  far  in  excess  of  the  negotiations  with  Russia.  Upon 
the  former  depended  the  annual  payment  to  the  Treasury  of  a 
few  million  pounds  more  or  less;  upon  the  latter  depends  the 
peace  of  the  world. 
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A  Labour  View 

By  Charles  Roden  Buxton,  M.P. 

The  Conference  condemns  the  unjustifiable  and  fruitless  raid 
on  the  premises  of  Arcos,  Limited,  and  the  Trade  Delegation  of 
the  Russian  Government,  the  breach  of  diplomatic  relations,  and 
the  termination  of  the  Trade  Agreement;  and  points  out  that, 
through  its  Russian  policy,  the  Government  has  committed  a 
wanton  act  of  self-injury  to  British  trade,  introduced  a  new  and 
disturbing  issue  in  internationl  relations,  encouraged  the  spread 
of  war  alarms  in  Soviet  Russia,  and  provol^ed  serious  counter¬ 
charges  of  espionage,  and  other  reprisals. 

In  the  interests  of  European  peace  and  mutual  confidence,  the 
Conference  rejoices  that  no  other  Government  has  bro\en  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  Russia  and  pledges  the  Party,  at  the 
earliest  opportuntiy,  to  re-establish  normal  political  and  trading 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  on  the  basis  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  recognition  of  non-interference  with  each  other’s  affairs. 
It  urges  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  to  continue  to  press  upon 
the  Government  the  unfortunate  effects  of  its  Russian  policy  upon 
British  trade  and  unemployment  and  European  and  world 
peace.* 

The  Labour  Party’s  attitude  on  the  Russian  question  has  been 
consistent  and  definite.  It  strenuously  opposed  the 
military  and  economic  intervention  of  the  Coalition 
Government  in  Russian  affairs  from  1918  to  1921.  It  sent  a 
Delegation  to  Russia  in  1920.  I  was  one  of  the  Secretaries,  and 
remained  in  the  country  for  some  time  after  the  Delegation  had 
left. 

•  (Labour  Party  Resolution  at  its  27th  Annual  Conference  at  Black¬ 
pool,  1927.) 
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In  August,  1920,  when  the  British  Government  threatened 
Russia  with  war  in  connexion  with  the  advance  towards  Warsaw, 
it  was  the  enormous  demonstrations  held  under  Labour  auspices 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  formation  of  a  “  Council  of 
Action  ”,  which  in  all  probability  prevented  an  outbreak  of 
hostilities. 

The  Labour  Movement,  in  one  form  or  another,  has 
continued  to  study  the  Russian  situation  most  carefully. 
The  Party  vehemently  protested,  as  the  above  Resolution 
shows,  against  the  Arcos  Raid  in  1927.  It  strongly  advocated 
inviting  Russia  to  the  Disarmament  Conference.  It  supported 
every  effort  to  make  full  use  of  the  Trade  Agreement  of  1921. 
When  it  was  in  office  in  1924,  it  negotiated  a  series  of  Agreements 
with  Russia.  This  was  designed  to  follow  up  its  policy  of  Anglo- 
Franco-German  reconciliation,  which  took  shape  in  the  London 
Conference  of  that  year.  Since  the  breach  of  relations  in  1927, 
the  Party  has  lost  no  opportunity  of  advocating  the  conclusion  of 
new  Agreements  with  Russia,  both  economic  and  political. 

One  objection  which  has  been  brought  against  the 
negotiations  now  in  progress  requires  an  answer.  It  is  that  the 
settlement  of  all  controversial  questions  between  ourselves  and 
Russia  should  take  precedence  of  the  resumption  of  diplomatic 
relations.  Such  a  course  would  be,  in  the  general  opinion  of  our 
Party,  “  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.”  The  Foreign 
Secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  his  diplomatic  instinct  in  insisting  that  the  matters 
to  be  discussed  at  this  stage  are  matters  of  procedure.  We  do 
not  deny  that  controversial  questions  exist,  but  hold  that  disputes 
can  be  much  more  effectively  dealt  with  through  the  established 
diplomatic  channels  than  through  the  haphazard  and  semi¬ 
official  contacts  which  arc  the  only  resources  of  diplomacy  under 
the  present  anomalous  conditions.  In  particular,  new  points 
which  arise  can  be  dealt  with  in  their  initial  stages,  when  they 
are  far  more  easily  handled.  The  atmosphere  is  different;  it  is 
more  friendly  from  the  outset  and  such  points  can  be  discussed 
before  misunderstandings  arise  or  bitterness  is  engendered. 

We  believe  that  the  two  main  outstanding  subjects  of  dispute — 
first,  the  propaganda  of  the  Third  International,  and  second,  the 
recognition  “  in  principle  ”  of  pre-Revolution  debts — will  be 
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far  more  satisfactorily  dealt  with  after  diplomatic  relations  are 
resumed. 

In  questions  relating  to  the  “  internal  concerns  ”  of  another 
country,  our  conception  of  diplomacy  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  other  Pardes.  We  do  not  and  cannot  say  that  one 
country  has  no  concern  whatever  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another. 
The  whole  basis  of  our  Labour  and  Socialist  Internadonal  is  that 
the  exploited  sections  of  each  community  have  a  common  interest, 
and  are  fighting,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  self-same  battle.  We 
see  no  reason  in  principle,  for  example,  why  the  Socialist  Party 
of  one  country  should  not  assist  the  Socialist  Party  of  another. 
The  limits  to  such  a  policy  are  limits  of  pracdcal  expediency,  not 
of  principle. 

One  country  can  undoubtedly  affect  the  internal  concerns  of 
another,  but  not  in  the  crude  way  that  is  so  often  supposed.  It 
is  the  business  of  diplomacy  to  consider  this  problem  with  far 
more  care  and  subtlety  than  has  been  customary  in  the  past.  We 
have  to  realise  that,  in  every  country,  there  are  two  pardes  at 
least,  and  all  depends  upon  the  effect  of  our  acdon  upon  this 
delicate  “  internal  ”  balance  of  opinion.  What  matters,  in  other 
words,  is  the  things  which  we  give  to  the  rulers  of  the  other 
country  to  say  to  their  own  people— the  arguments  which  we 
place  in  their  hands.  If,  for  example,  the  Russian  rulers  can 
say,  “  England  is  inevitably  hostile — and  the  proof  is  that  she  has 
broken  off  reladons,  and  discredits  us  throughout  the  world  in 
every  way  she  can,”  then  they  are  enabled  to  weaken  all  those 
sections  of  opinion  in  Russia  itself  which  are  moderate  in  their 
views  of  foreign  policy.  It  strengthens  the  position  of  all  those 
who  wish  to  maintain  the  worst  features  of  Bolshevism.  These 
can  justify  a  suspicious  attitude  abroad  and  a  political  tyranny 
at  home,  on  the  ground  that  “  England  is  organising  a  bloc 
against  Soviet  Russia,  designed  to  lead  to  an  anti-Soviet  war.” 
They  can  jusdfy  propaganda,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  “  hitdng 
back  ”  for  the  antagonism  shown  by  us.  They  can  jusdfy 
armaments,  on  the  ground  that  Russia  has  nothing  but  her  own 
strong  arm  to  rely  on.  They  can  answer  the  arguments  of  those 
who  are  craving  for  British  capital  to  accelerate  economic 
rcstoradon,  by  claiming  that  they  have  done  their  best, 
but  that  England  will  not  respond,  and  has  no  motive  except  to 
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strangle  Russia’s  development.  On  the  other  hand,  if  those  who 
believe  that  Russia  should  adopt  the  friendliest  possible  policy 
towards  foreign  States  can  use  the  argument  “  England  wants  to 
be  friendly;  there  is  a  chance  of  being  on  good  terms  with  her, 
and  getting  better  economic  conditions  for  ourselves,”  then  we 
are  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  very  people  whose  influence 
we  should  like  to  see  prevailing  in  Russia. 

The  desirability  of  recognising  Russia  arises,  in  Labour’s  view, 
from  two  broad  considerations :  first,  from  the  need  of  improving 
trade  and  employment  in  our  own  country;  and  secondly,  from 
the  need  of  including  the  Russian  people  in  the  general  system  of 
our  international  relations. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Labour  Party,  the  question  of  trade  and 
employment  looms  even  larger  than  it  does  in  the  mind  of  other 
Parties  less  intensely  and  practically  concerned.  It  was  not  until 
1921,  after  the  signing  of  the  Trade  Agreement,  that  this  country 
entered  into  the  great  field  of  enterprise  which  offered  itself  in 
Russia.  We  were  faced  with  a  steady  fall  in  our  trade  returns; 
the  loss  of  the  Russian  market, — a  market  which,  in  1913,  had 
taken  ^^7^  millions  worth  of  our  exports  or  re-exports — was 
a  factor  which  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  It  was  clear,  more¬ 
over,  that  after  four  years  of  war,  two  revolutions,  and  several 
civil  wars,  with  foreign  intervention  on  its  Northern,  Eastern, 
Southern  and  Western  frontiers,  Russia’s  needs  were  far  greater 
than  in  1913.  The  railways  were  worn  out,  the  land  under 
cultivation  had  fallen  by  half,  industrial  output  had  shrunk  to 
a  small  fraction  of  what  it  was  before  the  war;  while  the  people 
were  without  clothes,  boots,  tools,  and  other  necessaries.  Drought, 
following  on  the  man-made  disasters,  had  brought  the  whole 
nation  to  the  depths  of  poverty  and  misery.  A  steady  increase 
in  our  trade  marked  the  next  four  years  (1921  to  1925).  Then 
the  accession  of  the  Conservative  Government  brought  in  a 
period  of  uncertainty,  culminating  in  the  the  Arcos  Raid  and  the 
rupture  of  1927.  We  left  the  field  to  our  competitors,  Germany 
and  America. 

By  the  granting  of  Government  credits,  and  by  the  signing  of 
the  Russo-German  Protocol,  the  German  Government  has  made 
it  easy  for  its  nationals  to  step  into  the  opening.  While  British 
exports  and  re-exports  to  Russia  fell  from  millions  in  1925  to 
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^4.8  millions  in  1928,  German  trade  into  Russia  rose  in  the  same 
period  from  ;{^i2.5  millions  to  ^20  millions.  The  American 
Government,  while  refraining  throughout  from  any  formal 
agreement,  has  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  trade  between  its 
nationals  and  the  Soviet  State. 

The  Russians  themselves  have  made  almost  superhuman 
efforts,  with  the  result  that  we  now  see  the  industrial  output  of 
the  country  brought,  not  merely  back  to  where  it  stood  in  1913, 
but  well  in  advance  of  that  point.  In  1913,  Russia’s  large-scale 
industry  yielded  a  gross  output  to  the  value  of  6,391,000  roubles; 
the  value  of  the  output  in  1927-28  was,  according  to  the  Soviet 
Union  Year-Book,  (whose  authority  is  now  generally  accepted) 
8,000,000  roubles,  or  26  per  cent,  above  that  of  1913.  The 
electrification  of  the  country,  which  Lenin  regarded  as  the  basis 
of  all  progress,  has  proceeded  apace.  The  total  output  of 
electrical  energy  in  1927-28  was  four  times  as  great  as  in  1913. 
The  output  of  agricultural  machinery  has  about  doubled  since 
1913,  and  the  output  of  coal,  oil,  etc.,  has  made  considerable 
forward  strides.  Agricultural  production  was,  in  1928,  prac¬ 
tically  level  with  that  of  1913, — a  great  advance,  when  one 
remembers  the  ground  that  had  to  be  made  up.  It  needs  little 
effort  of  the  imagination  to  realise  what  tremendous  scope  for 
business  enterprise  there  must  have  been  already,  in  the  course 
of  an  economic  recovery  such  as  this.  The  British  share  in  it  has 
been  negligible.  But  the  door  is  not  yet  closed. 

Russia’s  plans  for  the  next  five  years  envisage  the  quadrupling 
of  the  output  of  electrical  energy,  the  intensification  of  agriculture, 
and  a  rapid  increase  in  all  industrial  production.  Capital 
development  is  deliberately  favoured,  at  the  expense  of  immediate 
consumption.  Are  we  to  take  our  part  in  providing  the 
machinery  and  other  accesssories  for  this  revival,  or  are  we  going 
to  leave  this  great  task  entirely  to  Germany  and  America.? 
The  attitude  of  the  Labour  Party  has  all  along  been  quite  clear.  It 
has  not  forgotten  that  the  Russian  people  consists  of  140  millions, 
of  whom  at  least  four-fifths  are  peasants  living  on  the  land,  not 
particularly  interested  in  politics,  but  needing  ploughs  and 
shovels,  scissors  and  cotton,  and  many  other  things  with  which 
we  could  provide  them. 

As  for  diplomatic  relations,  the  fundamental  evil  arising  from 
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their  breach  is  that  the  two  peoples  are  drifting  into  deeper  and 
deeper  ignorance  of  one  another’s  concerns.  The  principal 
difference  seems  to  be  that  the  Russian  people  does  at  least  want  to 
know  about  us,  whereas  we,  as  a  nation,  do  not  even  want  to 
know  about  them.  One  of  the  most  painful  impressions  which 
my  journeys  to  Russia  have  left  upon  me  is  that  of  the  horrible 
warping  of  opinion  which  is  caused,  on  both  sides,  by  political 
controversy.  Free  and  frequent  intercourse  is  the  only  means 
whereby  this  disaster  can  be  remedied. 

When  I  think  of  some  of  the  fantastic  travesties  of  Russia  which 
are  conveyed  to  the  unfortunate  British  public  I  feel  that 
the  thing  is  at  once  too  dreadful,  and  too  comic,  for  one  to  handle. 
One  can  only  hope  against  hope  that  another  Swift  may  some  day 
be  raised  up  among  us,  and  that  the  lightning  shafts  of  satire 
may  pierce  and  dissipate  the  poisoned  mist  that  surrounds  us. 
“  Bolshevism  versus  Anti-Bolshevism  ” —  it  is  a  great  controversy, 
a  political  study  of  first-rate  importance;  but  the  political  system 
now  prevailing  in  Russia,  the  forms  of  government  in  which 
for  the  time  being  one  side  of  Russia  is  expressed — these  are  not 
Russia;  these  people  are  not  the  Russian  people;  they  are  not  Rus¬ 
sian  civilisation.  Politics  is  not  the  whole  life.  Most  people  do 
not  think  of  politics  all  day  long.  Most  Russians  spend  at  least 
9  hours  out  of  every  lo  in  occupations  and  thoughts  which  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  politics.  The  tragedy  is  that  the 
attack  on  “  Bolshevism  ”  becomes  an  attack  on  the  Russian  people, 
and  the  net  result  is  a  fatal  growth  of  international  misunder¬ 
standing. 

Whether  Bolshevism  is  good  or  bad,  whether  the  troubles 
which  now  face  us  are  the  Russian  Government’s  fault  or  the 
British  Government’s  fault,  certain  things  stand  unaltered.  The 
Russians  are  a  great  people  and  a  singularly  lovable  people — a 
people,  by  the  way,  to  whom  the  word  “  foreigner  ”  has  a 
positively  agreeable  sound,  and  is  not  used  in  a  disparaging  sense. 
Their  mere  numbers,  in  any  case,  must  give  them  a  position  of 
wide  and  permeating  influence  in  the  world.  Whatever  their 
form  of  government,  they  are  bound  to  play  a  great  part  in  the 
moulding  of  its  destinies.  Their  position,  extending  over  half 
the  Eurasian  Continent;  their  contacts  with  Eastern  Europe,  with 
the  Near  East,  with  the  Far  East;  their  immeasurable  material 
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resources;  their  influence  over  the  currents  of  world  trade;  their 
psychological  effect  upon  the  minds,  primarily  of  the  whole 
Slav  world,  but  also  of  the  nationalities  surrounding,  or  incor¬ 
porated  in,  their  state  system;  their  power  to  influence  the  whole 
process  of  disarmament  and  world  pacification;  the  dominating 
position  they  have  held  in  past  history;  their  fertility  as  a  source  of 
ideas  and  of  artistic  achievement;  the  great  contribution  they  have 
yet  to  make  to  the  common  stock  of  civilisation — all  these  things, 
even  if  we  rule  out  the  Revolution  and  its  problems,  make  it 
quite  impossible  to  leave  Russia  out  of  account,  to  frame  our 
general  system  of  international  comity  without  regard  to  her. 
We  can  shut  our  eyes  to  Russia;  we  can  cultivate  ignorance  about 
her  state;  we  can  paint  a  fancy  picture  of  her  conditions.  But  in 
doing  so  we  are  discrediting,  not  Russia,  but  ourselves.  We  are 
reducing  ourselves  to  the  position  of  the  ostrich  who  hides  his 
head  in  the  sand. 


THE  MANCHURIAN  TANGLE 


By  Robert  Machray 

Tangle,  not  war,  seems  to  be  the  right  word  to  use  in 
describing  the  situation  in  Manchuria  as  this  article  is  being 
written.  It  is  true  that  acts  of  war  have  taken  place  very 
recently  on  that  front.  In  the  second  week  of  September  severe 
fighting,  apparently  on  a  considerable  scale,  occurred  at  Manchuli 
at  the  western  end,  and  at  Pogranichnaia  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Soviet 
forces.  The  latter  are  now  commanded  by  Bluecher,  the 
German  soldier  of  fortune  who,  as  “  General  Galens,”  was  the 
chief  military  adviser  of  the  Nanking  Nationalist  Government, 
and  was  credited  with  the  success  of  that  Government’s  operations 
against  the  “  Kwangsi  group  ”  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 
In  these  attacks  on  the  railway,  reports  agree  in  stating  that  it 
was  the  Soviet  troops  that  took  the  offensive,  but  Moscow 
declared  that  they  were  only  measures  of  reprisal  for  raids,  alleged 
details  of  which  were  given,  by  Chinese  and  “  White  ”  Russians 
into  Russian  territory.  The  Chinese  deny  that  these  raids  have 
ever  taken  place.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  highly  probable 
tliat  these  Russian  assaults  were  made  with  the  distinct  object  of 
exerting  presure  on  both  the  Mukden  and  Nanking  Governments. 

W  ar — a  really  big  war — between  Russia  and  China  is  not  in 
sight  at  the  moment.  This  is  the  considered  opinion  of  Japan, 
who  undoubtedly  is  in  the  best  position  to  judge  and  sum  up  the 
situation,  in  which  she  is  so  vitally  interested.  Meanwhile 
negotiations  for  a  Conference  to  settle  the  dispute  have  continued, 
characterized  by  a  certain  dilatoriness  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese. 
The  acts  of  war,  mentioned  above,  may  well  have  been  intended 
by  the  Soviet  Government  to  expedite  matters.  It  is  now  said 
that  this  Soviet-Chinese  Conference  will  be  held  shortly  in  Berlin 
— the  place  is  not  without  significance — with  the  object  of 
“  resolving  all  questions  at  issue,”  This  will  be  a  very  satisfactory 
result,  but  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  achieved  quickly  or 
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easily,  and  until  it  is  attained  there  must  always  be  some  danger, 
with  two  hostile  armies  facing  each  other  on  the  long  Manchurian 
front,  of  further  fighting — and  other  entanglements. 

Behind  all  the  marching  and  manoeuvering  of  the  Russians 
and  the  Chinese  on  the  frontier,  and  the  exchange  of  Notes 
between  the  respective  Governments  concerned,  much  more  is 
involved  than  merely  the  retrocession,  or  the  reverse,  by  China 
to  the  Soviet  of  the  Russian  rights  in  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway.  It  is  not  possible  to  consider  what  has  happened  and  is 
happening  as  something  isolated.  The  present  Manchurian 
controversy  is  only  another  phase  of  the  whole  great  Far  Eastern 
question  which  covers  the  relations  of  Russia,  Japan  and  China 
to  each  other,  with  America  and  the  Western  Powers  in  the  near 
background  as  intensely  interested  spectators,  if  not  actual 
participators.  For  at  least  two  generations  Manchuria  has 
served  at  once  as  a  prize  and  a  battleground  in  the  incessant 
struggle  for  power  in  that  most  important  part  of  the  world.  Its 
value  as  a  prize  has  grown  enormously :  it  was  sparsely  peopled 
when  the  Russo-Japanese  War  took  place;  to-day  it  has  a 
population  of  32,000,000,  composed  mostly  of  industrious  Chinese 
peasantry  from  Shantung  and  other  provinces  of  China — in  other 
words,  it  is  far  more  truly  Chinese  than  ever  before,  despite  the 
occupation  by  Japan  of  portions  of  it,  and  the  vast  interests 
she  has  established  there.  That  it  will  escape  being  a 
battleground  again  in  the  future  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  in 
spite  of  Pacts  and  Covenants  to  the  contrary.  It  is  little  to  the 
point  to  claim  that  in  this  particular  case  the  Kellogg  Pact  has 
been  invoked  with  good  effect,  because  there  was,  and  is,  no  real 
will-to-war  in  either  of  the  disputants. 

It  was  on  the  cards  that  the  Soviet  Government  was  in  earnest 
and  was  determined  on  war,  not  so  much  to  compel  China  to 
rc-institute  Russian  rights  in  the  railway,  but  as  a  possible,  if 
desperate,  way  out  from  an  economic  situation  that  daily  becomes 
worse  and  worse,  and  threatens  Russia  with  absolute  ruin.  There 
were,  besides,  sharp  differences  among  the  governing  cliques  of 
the  Soviet,  as  was  shown  by  the  deposition  of  various  leading 
men  from  high  posts.  These  divisions,  it  might  be  imagined, 
would  be  closed,  perhaps  healed,  by  strong  action  against  China, 
all  ranks  lining  up  in  presence  of  a  common  danger.  And  this 
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is  what  has  actually  occurred,  for  the  Russian  Communists  have 
been  reunited;  Trotsky  himself  has  come  out  in  support  of  the 
Soviet’s  apparently  warlike  policy  towards  the  Chinese.  From 
Moscow  there  has  proceeded  a  tremendous  campaign  aganst 
China,  who  was  accused  of  having  brought  about  a  reign  of 
terror  in  Manchuria  that  had  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  and 
execution  of  large  numbers  of  Soviet  citizens,  and  the  destruction 
or  confiscation  of  Russian  property.  The  feeling,  not  alone  of 
Russian  Communists,  but  of  all  Russia  was  deeply  stirred,  almost 
as  much  as  in  1919  and  1920.  Nor  was  it  forgotten  that  the  success 
of  the  Chinese  Nationalists  in  the  South  had  been  due  very 
largely  to  Soviet  support  in  1925-27;  it  was  not  difficult  to  charge 
the  Nanking  Nationalist  Government  with  the  grossest  ingrati¬ 
tude.  In  one  way  or  another  a  strong  case  was  made  out  against 
China  by  the  Soviet  Government. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  the  Soviet  does  have  a  strong  case 
against  the  Nanking  Nationalist  Government,  as  is  evident 
from  the  remarkable  fact  that,  as  one  American  observer 
rightly  puts  it,  “it  is  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution 
that  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  other  nations  has  been 
accorded  to  the  Soviet  Government.”  It  may  well  be  that  this 
fact  has  had  a  pacifying  influence  on  Stalin  and  his  advisers.  It 
is  certainly  something  entirely  new  in  their  experience,  and  they 
may  have  some  hope  that  it  will  result  in  their  ultimate  benefit 
both  in  the  present  controversy  and  in  international  affairs 
generally,  a  hope  that  would  be  wrecked  if  they  went  to  war  with 
China.  As  things  are,  they  believe  that  the  Conference  will 
restore  to  them  their  former  position  in  the  control  or  at  least  share 
in  the  direction  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  In  this,  however, 
they  may  be  mistaken,  for  the  seizure  of  the  management  of  the 
line  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  policy  of  the  Nanking  Nationalist 
Government  which  is  manifested  in  its  repudiation  of  its  other 
treaty  obligations. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  details  of  the  present  controversy, 
for  they  are  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  gist  of  the  business  is  that  China — ^Nanking  acting  in 
complete  accord  at  first  with  Mukden — arbitrarily  and  indeed 
provocatively  took  entire  possession  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  in  contravention  of  the  treaty  between  her  and  the  Soviet 
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which  was  signed  in  1924.  In  that  treaty  Russia  engaged  to 
refrain  from  all  propaganda  which  might  be  harmful  to  the 
public  order  and  to  the  stability  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
China  declares  that  this  engagement  has  not  been  kept,  and 
maintains  that  proof  of  this  was  found  when  last  May  the  local 
Chinese  authorities  raided  the  Soviet  Consulate  at  Harbin, 
various  documents  being  discovered,  it  was  asserted,  showing  that 
Soviet  officials  were  intriguing  with  Chinese  Communists  for 
the  downfall  of  the  Nanking  Nationalist  Government  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Mukden  Government.  None  of  these  docu¬ 
ments  have  been  produced  and  published — a  circumstance  in 
itself  suspicious,  for  why  should  they  be  withheld  if  they  have  real 
evidential  value?  It  seems  more  likely  that  China  counted  that 
its  statements  would  be  accepted  because  of  the  widespread 
dislike  of  the  Soviet  in  the  West  and  the  general  opposition  to 
the  methods  of  the  Third  International,  which  of  course  is  well 
known  for  what  it  is.  The  real  intention  of  the  Nanking 
Government  was  frankly  expressed  by  Chiang  Kai-shek,  its 
President,  when  he  said,  “  We  wished  first  to  take  over  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  before  proceeding  to  other  issues  ’* 
(the  writer’s  italics).  Soviet  propaganda  in  or  against  China  was 
an  excuse  for  action  respecting  the  railway — action  in  fact,  as  in 
intention,  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  other  recent  moves 
of  Nanking,  as  at  Hankow  and  elsewhere,  for  the  elimination  of 
all  foreign  interests  in  China,  with  or  without  pretext  assigned. 
This  is  the  true  aim  of  Nanking.  It  is  on  this  alone  that  it 
carries  all  China  with  it;  it  is  on  this  alone  that  all  China  may  be 
said  to  be  unified. 

In  an  article  entitled  “  China  and  Japan  ”  which  was  published 
in  the  April  issue  of  The  Fortnightly  Review,  the  writer,  while 
drawing  attention  particularly  to  Japan’s  firmness  in  maintaining 
her  treaty  rights  in  China,  also  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
unification  of  China  was  far  from  being  achieved.  It  was  noted 
that  the  North,  qua  the  North,  in  the  person  of  its  leaders  Feng 
Yu-hsiang,  Yen  Hsi-shan,  and  Chang  Hsueh-liang,  was  again 
aligning  itself  against  the  South,  in  the  shape  of  Chiang’s 
Nanking  Government.  The  Manchurian  tangle  has  made  this 
still  more  manifest,  for  the  Northern  Block  of  Tuchuns  has  grown 
more  solid,  and  is  therefore  gready  feared  by  Chiang.  Of  the 
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three  Chiefs  of  the  North,  Chang  is  outspokenly  dissatisfied  with 
Chiang’s  handling  of  the  Soviet  in  the  present  crisis;  Chang  secs 
the  explanation  of  Nanking’s  tactics  in  Chiang’s  determination 
to  eliminate  him  (Chang)  and  occupy  his  three  Manchurian 
provinces.  And  not  without  reason.  Leaving  Chang  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  attacks  of  the  Soviet  forces — which  meant 
moving  the  bulk  of  his  troops  to  the  Manchurian  frontier 
— Chiang  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  occupying  the  southern 
parts  of  Chang’s  territory.  Feng  and  Yen  keep  a  wary  eye  all 
the  time  on  Chiang  and  canvass  his  every  move.  Not  a  few 
competent  observers,  especially  those  on  the  spot,  predict  the 
early  outbreak  of  another  civil  war  in  China,  the  North  once 
more  being  arrayed  against  the  South.  So  much  for  the 
unification  of  China !  A  curious  side-light  on  the  genuineness 
of  this  unification  is  given  by  Nanking’s  efforts  to  muzzle  foreign 
journalists  and  even  to  deport  them. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  on  April  27th  last,  Wang,  Nanking 
Foreign  Minister,  requested  the  interested  Foreign  Governments 
to  agree  to  the  abolition  of  extra-territoriality;  the  request, 
which  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  demand,  was  put  forward  in 
the  name  of  a  unified  China!  In  August,  the  United  States 
replied  by  a  Note  which,  though  sympathetic  in  tone,  declined 
to  accede  to  the  request,  on  the  ground  that  China  is  not  in  a 
position  to  guarantee  justice  to  Americans  in  her  courts.  Both 
President  Hoover  and  his  Secretary  of  State  know  China  by 
personal  experience,  and  they  could  not  have  made  any  other 
answer.  It  came  out  that  all  the  Governments  approached 
by  Wang  had  given  him  a  similar  reply — a  “  sympathetic  yet 
decided  refusal.”  The  British  Note  said  nothing  about  the 
Manchurian  tangle,  but  it  contended  with  absolute  truth  that  the 
abolition  of  extra-territoriality  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of 
British  interests  in  China,  and  “  might  involve  the  Government 
and  people  of  China  in  political  and  economic  difficulties.” 
There  is  no  might  about  it — would  is  the  word.  Concessions  to 
China  must  be  made  slowly  and  with  infinite  caution,  quite  as 
much  for  her  sake  as  for  that  of  the  interested  Powers. 
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By  Major  E.  W.  Polson  Newman 

WHEN,  after  years  of  negotiation,  two  of  the  most  astute 
and  far-seeing  statesmen  of  the  world  affix  their 
signatures  and  seals  to  a  document  settling  irreconcilable 
differences  of  nearly  sixty  years’  standing,  one  may  well  conclude 
that  both  sides  have  been  influenced  by  considerations  of  the  very 
highest  importance.  Such  was  undoubtedly  the  case  when 
Cardinal  Gasparri,  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Holy  See,  and  Signor 
Mussolini,  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  signed  “  In  the  name  of  the 
Most  Holy  Trinity,”  the  three  documents  definitely  setding  the 
Roman  question.  Even  as  recently  as  the  autumn  of  1927,  a  year 
after  the  unofficial  negotiations  had  begun,  the  Osservatorc 
Romano,  the  official  organ  of  the  Vatican,  demanded  a  partial 
restitution  of  Pontifical  territory;  while  an  official  note  in  the 
Government  bulletin  (Foglio  d’ Or  dint)  stated  that  “  Fascist  Italy 
cannot,  and  could  not,  possibly  discuss  a  re-establishment,  even 
in  a  very  reduced  form,  of  the  temporal  power  which  ended  in 
1870,  to  the  immeasurable  advantage,  in  our  opinion,  of  the 
moral  prestige  of  the  Church  of  Rome.”  What  was  responsible 
for  the  important  change  of  attitude  on  both  sides  that  made  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  possible.?  The  history  of  the  relations 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  Italian  Government  from  1870  until 
the  recent  setdement,  and  the  nature  of  that  setdement,  have  been 
dealt  with  by  other  writers,  so  I  will  confine  this  article  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  great  issues  underlying  the  conciliation  treaty, 
concordat,  and  financial  convention,  with  their  possible  effects 
on  Europe,  Italy  and  the  Holy  See.  It  may  be  many  years,  or 
even  decades,  before  the  consequences  of  the  conventions  signed 
at  the  Lateran  Palace  are  fully  developed,  L.;*.  it  is  not  too  soon 
to  form  some  opinion  of  the  likely  results  of  this  historic  event. 

In  trying  to  trace  Mussolini’s  objects  in  bringing  about  a  setde¬ 
ment  at  this  particular  time  it  is  necessary  to  take  certain  facts 
into  consideration,  the  first  of  which  carries  us  back  to  the  days 
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of  the  Roman  Empire.  When  the  Emperor  Constantine  adopted 
Christianity  as  the  official  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  he 
found  in  the  new  doctrine  a  means  of  consolidating  by  spiritual 
unity  his  empire,  which  had  expanded  northwards,  and  was 
singularly  lacking  in  that  quality.  Thus  the  Church  became  the 
spiritual  counterpart  of  the  civil  power  and  made  its  entry  into 
world  affairs,  henceforth  becoming  a  great  political  institution, 
organised  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Roman  municipal  and 
provincial  administration.  In  the  fourth  century,  therefore,  wc 
see  the  Church  adopting  the  system  of  the  Roman  State.  In  the 
twentieth  century,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  process  reversed 
and  the  Roman  State  basing  its  policy  on  that  of  the  Roman 
Church.  If  we  study  the  Fascist  philosophy  of  to-day  and 
compare  it  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  find  a 
most  marked  similarity  of  principles.  Mussolini  wanted  a  sound 
organisation  based  on  principles  of  authority  that  would  grip  the 
people  of  Italy.  For  a  model  he  turned  to  this  great  organisation 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  has  not  been  found  wanting, 
and  the  model  on  which  he  based  his  new  system  of  government 
was  one  singularly  suitable  to  Italy  as  one  of  the  most  Catholic 
countries  of  the  world.  In  these  circumstances  the  attitude  of 
the  Catholic  Church  must  be  of  paramount  importance  to 
Mussolini  in  the  development  of  his  Fascist  State. 

Having  passed  successfully  through  the  destructive  and  con¬ 
structive  phases,  Fascism  is  now  in  the  process  of  consolidation, 
and  Mussolini  is  concentrating  his  attention  on  “  fixing  ” 
Fascism  at  home  and  at  the  same  time  raising  Fascist  Italian 
prestige  abroad.  In  both  these  directions  the  Roman  settlement 
has  a  highly  important  significance.  As  far  as  the  internal 
affairs  of  Italy  are  concerned,  Mussolini  saw  in  a  rapprochement 
with  the  Church  an  opportunity  of  popularising  his  political 
doctrines  with  the  Italian  masses  by  appealing  to  their  religious 
susceptibility;  and  he  thereby  hoped  to  give  the  present  form  of 
government  more  permanent  stability,  to  enable  it  to  oudive 
changes  that  must  occur  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  As  in 
all  matters  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  the  Duce  was  looking  far 
ahead  when  he  decided  to  work  for  a  settlement  with  the  Vatican; 
he  was  thinking  of  the  time  when  Fascist  Italy  may  be  threatened 
with  political  reactions  caused  by  unforeseen  circumstances;  and 
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'  he  had  in  his  mind  his  time-table  for  the  arrival  of  Italy  at  the 
zenith  of  her  power,  about  the  period  1940-45.  What  could 
1  contribute  more  to  the  realisation  of  his  ideals  than  the  conception 
‘  of  a  Roman  Power  of  State  and  Church,  based  on  ancient  Roman 
j  traditions  and  fostered  by  Italian  religious  and  historical 
sentiment?  Such  an  ideal,  Mussolini  can  instil  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  Italian  people  by  a  form  of  oratory  which  he 
dearly  loves,  and  he  knows  the  response  there  will  be  from  the 
heights  of  the  Alps  to  the  villages  nestling  under  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Ema. 

I  Apart  from  its  material  value,  there  is  the  romantic  appeal  of 
a  great  Roman  Crusade  that  can  carry  its  influence  to  the  ends 
I  of  the  earth  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  Church  and  the 
I  extension  of  Italian  prestige.  It  is  chiefly  towards  the  Moslem 
lands  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  beyond,  that  his  eyes  are 

■  turned,  for  in  this  direction  he  sees  the  best  chances  of  Italian 
f  expansion.  In  all  these  countries  Italian  missions,  mainly 

religious,  have  been  very  active  for  some  years,  and  have  recently 

■  made  better  progress  than  the  French  political  missions  in  these 

I  parts.  What  could  impress  these  Orientals  more  than  to  see 
Italian  political  efforts  advancing  hand  in  hand  with  the 
traditional  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  Papacy,  both  carrying 
out  their  missions  in  the  imperishable  name  of  Rome? 
I  Mussolini  was  not  slow  to  grasp  that  the  missionary  representatives 
j  of  the  Church,  being  for  the  most  part  Italians,  would  be  a 
ij  valuable  means  of  spreading  Italian  culture  abroad,  of  creating 
I  the  impression  that  the  Papacy  is  a  great  Roman  and  Italian  insti¬ 
tution,  and  of  furthering  the  interests  of  Italian  economic 
penetration.  To  Mussolini  the  word  “  Rome  ”  means  world 
power,  and  he  hopes  through  the  medium  of  the  Catholic  Church 
;  throughout  the  world  to  associate  Italianith  with  the  Roman  idea. 

Speaking  in  the  Italian  Chamber  on  June  21st,  1921,  the  Duce 
\  said :  “  The  development  of  Catholicism  in  the  world,  with  its 
400  million  men  who  from  all  corners  of  the  earth  turn  their  eyes 
towards  Rome,  is  a  reason  for  interest  and  for  pride  also  on  the 
part  of  us  Italians.”  It  was,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  Mussolini  that  the  Church  should  recognise  Rome  as  the  capital 
of  the  Italian  State;  and  no  less  important  was  the  recognition  of 
I  the  kingdom  of  Italy  under  the  dynasty  of  the  House  of  Savoy. 
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Since  the  disappearance  of  the  old  Constitution  in  1922, 
the  legal  position  of  the  King  of  Italy  has  not  rested  on 
any  regular  constitutional  authority,  and  his  juridical  recognition 
by  the  Holy  See  provides  a  guarantee  that  no  future  form  of 
government  can  upset  the  dynasty  without  risking  strong  op¬ 
position  from  true  Catholic  Italians. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  Mussolini’s  main  object  in  bringing 
about  a  settlement  was  to  acquire  further  fame  for  himself  and  a 
bigger  name  in  the  pages  of  history.  While  this  may  be  true  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Duce  only  seeks  personal 
prestige  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  interests  of  his  country.  Vain¬ 
glory  is  not  one  of  his  characteristics,  and  much  misunderstanding 
arises  over  aspects  of  his  policy  which  appear  on  the  surface  to  be 
aimed  at  mere  self-glorification.  His  first  thought  is  Italy. 
He  would  sacrifice  anything  personal  for  the  advancement  of  his 
beloved  Italians. 

Another  point  to  remember  is  that  Mussolini  has  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  raise  the  prestige  of  Italy  as  a  great  European  Power. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  from  the  moment  of  his  becoming 
head  of  the  Government  he  has  applied  himself  to  the  unsolved 
problem  at  his  very  doorstep,  which  seemed  the  most  obvious 
and  best  means  of  improving  his  position  and  that  of  Italy. 
There,  across  the  Tiber,  was  a  potential  source  of  additional 
power  which,  if  cultivated,  could  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
Italy  throughout  the  whole  world.  On  this  religious 
organisation — the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen,  or  is  ever 
likely  to  see — Mussolini  had  modelled  his  Fascist  State,  and  it 
only  needed  Papal  co-operation  to  develop  his  system  further 
afield.  It  was,  therefore,  not  long  before  the  attitude  of  the 
Fascist  Government  towards  the  Vatican  became  distinctly 
cordial  and  almost  friendly,  and  this  feeling  received  a  valuable 
stimulus  from  the  allocution  of  Pope  Pius  XI  after  the  Duce’s 
escape  from  assassination  at  Bologna  in  October,  1926. 
Mussolini  saw  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  a  settlement, 
both  internal  and  exUi.al.  He  knew  the  broadminded  character 
of  the  new  Pope,  and  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  solve  a 
problem  that  hitherto  had  held  out  small  prospects  of  solution. 
Moreover,  as  the  Duce  has  developed  his  Fascist  policy,  he  has 
found  occasions  when  some  striking  feature  of  foreign  policy  was 
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necessary  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  Italian  enthusiasm,  and  these 
occasions  have  usually  occurred  when  rather  dull  spade-work 
was  going  on  at  home.  The  Roman  Settlement  has  now 
provided  such  a  stimulus,  which  could  not  well  be  expected  from 
other  directions  in  present  circumstances,  and  in  this  way  has 
served  as  a  political  distraction,  if  that  term  can  be  applied  to 
an  event  of  great  religious  significance. 

In  foreign  affairs  Mussolini  has  gained  every  inch  as  much  as 
within  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  There  are  countries.  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic,  where  Fascism  has  many  enemies,  and  it  is  among 
these  adverse  critics  that  he  has  scored  a  big  success.  While  in 
Catholic  countries  his  prestige  has  risen  with  a  mighty  bound, 
among  non-Catholics  he  has  gained  admiration  and  respect  as 
never  before.  In  a  certain  Cadiolic  district  of  German- 
Switzerland,  the  people  of  which  were  strongly  anti-Ally  during 
the  War,  and  have  been  anti-Fascist  ever  since,  a  remarkable 
change  has  taken  place,  and  Mussolini  is  now  regarded  as  a  noble 
friend  of  the  Church  instead  of  an  autocrat  who  has  deprived 
the  Italians  of  all  liberty.  In  the  United  States,  with  20  million 
Catholics  and  her  vast  financial  resources  not  unconnected  with 
Italian  industry,  the  effect  of  the  Lateran  Treaty  has  been  greatly 
to  raise  Italy’s  prestige,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  large 
and  ever-increasing  Catholic  community  in  England.  In  Spain, 
where  the  prestige  of  the  Pope  is  always  high,  Italy  has  been  the 
side  to  benefit,  and  no  doubt  Mussolini  hoped  to  improve  his 
relations  with  this  other  Mediterranean  Power  with  an  important 
strategic  position  vis-h-vis  France.  The  possibility  of  eventual 
trouble  with  France  is  never  absent  from  the  Duce’s  mind,  and 
the  support  of  the  Vatican  with  all  that  it  implies  in  the  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe  is  to  him  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance. 
To  France  the  Lateran  Treaty  came  as  a  severe  diplomatic  blow, 
especially  to  her  Mediterranean  and  Near  Eastern  poUcies  and 
to  her  prestige  in  Oriental  countries  where  Italy  is  also  active. 
Hence  the  more  the  Vatican  pursues  a  policy  of  detachment  the 
better  pleased  will  be  the  French  Government.  Until  recently 
France  was  usually  identified  with  the  influence  of  Catholicism 
in  the  Near  and  Far  East,  as  also  in  Africa,  but  now  the  French 
sec  one  of  their  greatest  sources  of  political  strength  in  these 
countries  snatched  from  before  their  very  eyes.  Indeed, 
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U Action  Fran^aise  went  to  the  length  of  insinuating  that  the 
French  missions  were  the  price  of  the  reconciliation  between 
Italy  and  the  Vatican.  This  Nationalist  organ,  however,  docs 
not  represent  French  Republican  opinion,  although  the  Radical 
Press  also  attacked  Catholicism  as  being  inconsistent  with  demo¬ 
cracy,  and  French  prelates  expressed  their  suprise,  before  the 
signature  of  the  Treaty,  that  the  Pope,  who  so  energetically 
condemned  the  Nationalism  of  U Action  Franfaise,  should  make 
an  agreement  with  Mussolini,  whose  ideas  differed  little  from 
those  of  French  Nationalism.  With  Italy  supported  by  the 
Vatican,  neither  of  whose  peace  principles  exactly  harmonise 
with  those  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  Italian  prestige  high  in 
Spain,  the  situation  arising  out  of  the  Lateran  Treaty  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  Franco-Italian 
relations,  apart  altogether  from  Eastern  and  African  considera¬ 
tions. 

On  turning  to  the  Papal  side  of  the  question,  it  is  evident  that,  | 
if  Italy  gains  from  a  political  standpoint,  the  benefit  to  the  '' 
Vatican  is  purely  in  a  spiritual  sense.  By  the  restoration  of  the 
Temporal  Power,  even  in  such  a  restricted  sense  as  in  the  creation 
of  the  Vatican  City,  the  Holy  See  regains  the  full  territorial 
sovereignty  which  she  considers  necessary  for  the  absolute  and 
visible  independence  of  the  spiritual  government  of  the  dioceses 
of  Rome  and  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Italy  and  the  whole 
world.  But  the  Papacy  gains  immensely  in  many  other  ways. 
Pope  Pius  XI  is  a  man  of  peace,  who  himself  has  nothing  to  do 
with  politics,  but  concentrates  his  attention  on  what  may  be 
termed  the  “  crusading  ”  policy  of  the  Church.  He  is  an 
enlightened  realist  who  accepts  the  changed  conditions  of  modern 
times,  and  he  saw  clearly  that  sooner  or  later  the  Vatican  would 
have  to  be  liberated  from  the  shackles  of  formulas  which  have  no 
longer  any  raison  d’etre.  He  saw  that  in  principle  there  was 
nothing  to  gain  by  expecting  the  restoration  of  the  Papal  States 
of  1870,  while  there  was  much  to  lose,  and  he  had  the  foresight 
to  realise  that  the  prestige  of  the  Holy  See  would  be  gready 
enhanced  in  the  world  to-day  by  a  broadminded  attitude 
accompanied  by  liberal  concessions.  It  was,  indeed,  the  Pope’s 
concessions  over  the  restoration  of  Papal  territory  and  the 
generosity  of  his  demands  in  the  financial  settlement  that  has 
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sent  his  prestige  up  to  so  high  an  eminence.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  prestige  of  the  Church  after  1870,  and  especially 
with  the  accession  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter, 
had  been  considerably  raised  throughout  the  world,  Pope  Pius  XI 
availed  himself  of  a  chance  of  showing  that  it  was  “  better  to 
give  than  to  receive,”  thereby  gaining  the  further  affection  of 
Catholics  and  the  sympathy  of  those  who  differ  from  him  in 
matters  of  religious  faith.  At  the  same  time,  he  seized  a  fleeting 
opportunity  of  settling  the  Roman  Question  which  might  never 
occur  again. 

One  of  the  fundamental  features  of  Papal  policy  is  the 
propagation  of  the  faith,  or  the  attraction  of  converts  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  the  present  Pope  was  right  in  estimating  the 
attitude  of  non-Catholics  towards  his  policy  of  concessions,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  Catholic  followers  in  showing  their  unqualified 
approval.  By  displaying  a  common-sense  attitude  the  Papacy 
has  made  a  profound  impression,  which  was  reflected  in  the 
wild  enthusiasm  that  greeted  His  Holiness  on  his  first  appearance 
in  St.  Peter’s  Square.  So  great  was  the  crowd  and  so  deafening 
the  noise  that  those  standing  next  to  the  brass  band  of  the  Palatine 
Guards  could  not  hear  one  note  of  the  music  played.  Ever 
since  the  signing  of  the  documents,  letters  and  telegrams  of  con¬ 
gratulation  have  poured  into  the  Vatican  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  it  will  be  months  before  many  of  them  can  even  be 
opened.  In  the  United  States  and  in  England,  two  most  important 
fields  for  Western  converts,  a  practical  policy  has  appealed  to 
practical  peoples;  in  Germany,  with  her  increasing  Catholic  popu¬ 
lation,  the  effect  has  been  great;  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland 
enthusiasm  has  been  no  less  sincere;  and  in  Austria  the  settlement 
was  welcomed  as  an  assurance  that  grievances  in  the  Alto  Adige 
would  now  receive  sympathetic  considerations  in  Rome. 

There  are,  however,  other  considerations  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Before  the  War  the  Holy  See  looked  to  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  and  Austria-Hungary  for  temporal  support — 
support  which  became  less  effective  as  the  Dual  Monarchy 
fell  into  decay — and  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  need  for 
some  other  Catholic  Power  to  take  her  place.  Italy  was  the 
obvious  successor  in  this  role,  but  as  long  as  an  estrangement 
existed  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal  this  was  not 
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possible — a  consideration  that  cannot  have  been  absent  from  the 
Pope’s  mind  when  forming  his  decision.  In  Italy  the  Papacy 
hopes  to  regain  the  position  of  the  Church  as  the  chief  influence 
over  the  people,  greater  even  than  the  Fascist  doctrines,  and  the 
Pope  saw  that  competition  with  Fascism  was  out  of  the  question. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  thought  that  his  best  prospects  of  success 
lay  in  the  extension  of  religious  instruction  (provided  for  in  the 
Concordat)  and  by  co-operation  without  sacrificing  anything  in 
principle.  The  Church  has  always  claimed  control  in  all 
branches  of  education,  even  in  the  sciences,  but  this  question  of 
principle  is  not  fully  put  into  practice  in  any  country  to-day; 
hence  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  recent  dispute  was  purely  a 
matter  of  asserting  principle  on  both  sides,  and  that  it  is  not  in 
this  direction  that  future  trouble  is  to  be  expected.  It  is  rather 
in  the  matter  of  the  occasions  and  degree  of  mutual  support  that 
serious  differences  are  likely  to  occur.  Yet  in  the  extension  of 
Italian  influence  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  the  Papacy  sees  an 
opportunity  of  co-operation,  and  thereby  of  strengthening  the 
Church’s  position  among  the  Moslem  populations  of  these 
countries  which  will  in  any  case  be  attracted  by  the  prospects  of 
Italian  trade.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  many  countries  where 
the  Church’s  propagation  of  the  faith  and  Italian  foreign  policy 
can  work  hand  in  hand,  each  benefiting  from  the  efforts  of  the 
other  as  well  as  from  their  own  individual  methods. 

Another  point  of  interest  on  the  Papal  side  is  the  position  of 
the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility.  When  the  Holy  See  lost  the 
temporal  power  in  1870,  the  first  Lord  Ampthill,  father  of  Sir 
Odo  Russell,  who  was  until  recently  British  Minister  to  the 
Vatican,  was  in  Rome  on  an  unofficial  mission;  and  it  is  said,  on 
gCKxl  authority,  that  he  advised  the  Vatican  Council  to  introduce 
this  doctrine  to  compensate  spiritually  for  the  temporal  loss  which 
the  Papacy  had  sustained.  But,  if  this  doctrine  then  fulfilled  the 
alleged  object  for  which  it  was  intended,  it  has  since  proved  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  a  great  number  of  possible  converts, 
especially  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries  to  which  the  Vatican  gives 
very  considerable  attention.  There  are,  therefore,  grounds  for 
thinking  that  on  the  recovery  of  the  temporal  power  the  Vatican 
may  possibly  consider  the  advisability  of  not  stressing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  doctrine  in  the  interests  of  the  Church’s  crusading 
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policy,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  essence  of  her  mission  in 
the  world.  While  no  Catholic  prelate  could  be  expected  to  admit 
this  for  one  moment,  and  most  good  Catholics  would  dismiss  the 
suggestion  as  quite  unfounded,  it  is  probable  that  Pope  Pius  XI 
reviewed  this  in  his  practical  mind  as  a  factor  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Yet  another  aspect  of  the  Papal  desire  for  a  settlement 
is  to  be  found  in  the  possible  wish  of  the  Pope  to  make  the 
personnel  of  the  Vatican  more  universal.  After  the  War  there 
was  a  movement  amongst  Catholics  for  the  de-Italianisation  of 
the  Church,  and  the  accusation  was  made  that  “  for  centuries  the 
Papacy  had  been  given  to  an  Italian  priest;  Italian  prelates  formed 
three-quarters  of  the  Roman  Curia;  the  Apostolic  Nunciatures, 
the  chief  posts  in  the  Roman  Congregations,  the  offices  of  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  department,  and  almost  all  the  posts  in  the 
Vatican  were  filled  by  priests  born  and  bred  in  Italy.”  As  long 
as  the  Church  and  the  Italian  State  were  separated  by  an  un¬ 
bridgeable  gulf,  there  was  no  reason  why  most  of  the  Vatican 
personnel  should  not  be  of  Italian  nationality;  but  now  that  the 
two  sovereignties  are  so  closely  allied  there  is  every  reason  why 
the  Holy  See  should  not  be  suspected  of  being  more  Italian  than 
Catholic,  and  this  would  provide  a  valid  reason  for  reducing  the 
number  of  Italian  prelates  in  favour  of  a  personnel  more 
representative  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world.  Of  all  the 
factors  that  went  to  influence  the  Pope  in  his  decision,  I  think 
that  the  financial  one  may  well  be  mentioned  last.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  Papal  finances  it  must  have  been  an  important 
matter  to  receive  the  immediate  payment  of  750,000,000  Italian 
lire,  together  with  a  sum  in  Italian  5  per  cent,  bearer  bonds 
representing  the  nominal  value  of  1,000,000,000  lire;  but  it 
caimot  be  said  with  fairness  that  His  Holiness  allowed  this 
consideration  to  weigh  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

In  trying  to  answer  the  question  as  to  which  side  gained  most 
from  the  settlement,  several  points  must  be  remembered. 
Whereas  the  advantages  accruing  to  Italy  are  more  obvious,  direct, 
ind  immediate,  those  looked  for  by  the  Holy  Sec  are  more 
indirect,  but  more  lasting  and  more  comprehensive.  Mussolini 
may  think  in  decades,  but  the  Vatican  thinks  in  centuries.  While 
the  Duce  is  forming  his  plans  for  this  generation  or  the  next. 
Cardinal  Gasparri  is  lcx)king  at  the  future  of  a  universal  Church 
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that  never  changes.  Nations  and  governments  come  and  go, 
but  the  Catholic  Church  remains  triumphant  in  Rome,  and  needs 
a  policy  that  will  carry  her  along  after  the  present  nations  of  the 
earth  have  perished.  To  the  Vatican  a  hundred  years  is  nothing, 
and  benefits  that  are  there  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow  do  not 
enter  into  their  calculations.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  financial 
factor  must  be  regarded  as  a  trifling  affair.  It  is  the  spiritual 
power  and  prestige  gained  by  Papal  concessions,  together  with 
the  co-operation  of  Italian  foreign  policy,  that  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  Pope  in  the  interests  of  the  crusading  policy  of  the 
Church,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  this  may  have  increased 
tenfold  long  after  Mussolini  and  Fascism  have  ceased  to  influence 
world  affairs. 

To  the  Pope  the  propagation  of  the  faith  comes  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  and  much  is  sacrificed  to  further  this  object;  hence  the  Holy 
See  will  not  participate  in  the  League  of  Nations,  the  principles  of 
which  might  often  clash  with  this  fundamental  policy.  If  the 
Pope  is  a  strong  supporter  of  peace,  it  is  not  a  peace  at  any  price  f 
that  he  favours,  but  conditions  that  are  favourable  to  the  forward 
advance  of  the  Catholic  missions;  and  conversely,  there  might 
possibly  be  situations  in  which  the  Pope  would  prefer  war  to  the 
establishment  of  conditions  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  [ 
Catholic  faith. 

On  both  sides  the  obstacles  to  settlement  were  great,  and  it 
was  only  the  determination  of  the  Duce  and  the  Cardinal 
Secretary  of  State  that  eventually  overcame  opposition  and 
brought  the  negotiations  to  a  successful  issue.  That  there  arc 
storms  ahead  is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion,  but  the  mutual 
interests  at  stake  are  sufficiently  weighty  to  keep  differences  well 
under  control. 
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By  E.  S.  Bates. 

Having  been  a  father  for  21  years  and  a  father  of  four  for 
14  years,  it  seems  to  me  worth  while  to  summarize 
observations  made  during  these  years,  whether  in  order  to 
bring  comfort  to  those  fathers  who  feel  they  might  have  managed 
better;  or  suggestions  to  bridegrooms;  or  simply  to  fulfil  the  duty 
of  old  age,  whose  function  it  is,  as  a  Greek  said  with  the  help  of 
a  translator,  “  to  feed  the  soul  with  pious  notions.” 

First,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  success.  On  the  contrary,  I  claim 
to  be  a  failure.  And  indeed,  suggest  that  such  claim  should  be 
made  before  asking  for  a  hearing.  A  human  being,  I  suggest,  is 
a  kind  of  animal  that  pre-eminently  differs  from  other  kinds 
of  animal  in  being  able  to  think  more  thoughts  than  he 
can  carry  out.  Wherein  lies  both  a  certainty,  and  a  conscious¬ 
ness,  of  failure.  There  is  also  another  cause  of  failure,  and  of 
sense  of  failure,  namely,  that  no  training  is  ever  given  for  the 
occupation  of  fatherhood.  The  only  starting-point  that  is 
ordinarily  obtained  consists  of  a  resolution  not  to  make  the 
mistakes  that  one’s  own  father  did.  But,  even  if  there  were  only 
two  methods  of  failure  as  a  father,  that  would  obviously  only  lead 
to  failing  on  the  same  lines  as  one’s  grandfather.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  every  father  can,  and  does,  fail  in  a  different  way  with 
every  child.  That  leads  us  to  a  third  cause  of  failure,  failure 
where  it  is  generally  least  looked  for,  failure  due  to  shortage  of 
ordinary  human  friendly  relations. 

That  wants  explaining.  The  basis  of  all  reasonable,  and 
successful,  relations  between  two  human  beings  is  unlimited 
affection.  Now,  not  only  does  no  one  ever  receive  all  the  love  he 
or  she  can  make  use  of;  but  also,  no  one  ever  gives  it  up  to  his 
fullest  capacity.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  argue  rather  on  absolute 
lines.  Yes,  if  we  are  going  to  gauge  the  possibilities  of  father¬ 
hood,  we  must  first  consider  an  absolute  standard.  Here  and 
there  one  may  find  an  example  of  practically  ideal  relations 
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between  father  and  child;  very  rarely,  but  sometimes.  But  only 
with  one  child,  even  then.  All  the  other  fathers  fall  short  of 
that  with  all  the  other  children;  and  usually  very  much  short. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  is  the  false  position  in  which 
circumstances  place  the  father.  Consider  how  strange  a  creature 
is  the  father  of  a  young  family  as  seen  by  the  family — a  hybrid 
worthy  of  the  Greek  mythology;  half  God-Almighty,  half 
beast-of-burden;  immortal,  inasmuch  as  he  has  always  been  alive 
within  their  recollection  and  is  not  expected  to  die;  and  supreme 
judge;  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  How  different  is  he 
as  known  to  himself,  to  his  wife,  to  his  fellow-men;  not  to  mention 
his  fellow-women.  As  that  young  family  grows  up,  that  position 
crystallises  into  a  state  of  things  in  which  father  and  child  can  so 
rarely  be  entirely  friends,  because  they  are  so  rarely  on  equal 
terms.  It  comes  out  most  clearly  in  relation  to  the  discussion  of 
the  weak  points  of  either ’s  character.  How  can  the  father  satis¬ 
factorily  discuss  the  weak  points  of  a  child  with  the  latter  when 
the  child  cannot  discuss  his  father’s  weak  points  with  the  father? 
When  both  have  come,  by  custom,  to  feel  that  such  a  discussion 
would  be  out  of  place  ?  Now,  in  all  relations  that  have  unlimited 
affection  for  a  basis,  such  discussions  take  place  as  a  matter  of 
course,  are  not  simply  utilitarian  assets,  but  are  both  effect 
and  cause  of  those  relations  acquiring  a  magical  charm  beyond 
anything  that  the  fulfilments  of  sex  or  ambition  can  rival.  There 
are  moments,  or  even  months,  in  babyhood,  or  later,  when  the 
relationship  of  father  and  child  can  be  very  much  like  that;  but 
they  pass,  they  pass. 

Once  I  was  questioning  a  Chinese  on  the  status  of  parents — 
ancestor-worship — in  China,  as  to  how  it  came  about;  and  he 
explained  that  in  the  time  of  Confucius,  the  state  of  ruin  in  social 
affairs  was  such  that  Confucius  had  to  take  some  starting-point, 
and  decided  on  beginning  by  sanctifying  the  position  of  parents 
in  order  to  prevent  people  being  murdered  as  soon  as  they  began 
to  grow  old.  But  consider  the  result  of  the  sanctification.  This 
Chinese,  an  able  engineer,  a  thinker,  a  gentleman,  was  debarred 
by  custom  from  playing  tennis,  or  driving  a  motor,  in  his  own 
country  because  it  was  considered  undignified  for  him,  a  father, 
over  forty,  to  do  so.  And  when  I  asked  him  how  many  children 
he  had  had,  he  answered :  “  Twelve;  but,  fortunately,  six  died.” 
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That  point  of  view  is  equally  a  result  of  Confucianism.  And  we 
too,  we  suffer  from  a  modified  form  of  similar  ideas.  The 
commandment  to  “  Honour  thy  parents,”  etc.,  has  played,  and 
still  plays,  a  great  part  in  bringing  about  the  state  of  affairs  out¬ 
lined  above.  There  may  have  been  some  reason,  similar  to  that 
of  Confucius,  for  its  institution  among  the  Jews;  it  has  done,  and 
does,  nothing  but  harm  here.  Apart  from  the  obvious  falsity 
of  the  promise  of  long  life  as  a  reward  for  honouring  parents, 
honouring  them  as  a  duty,  and  by  command,  cannot  fail  to  be 
anything  but  bad  for  both  children  and  parents.  In  so  far  as  the 
parents  are  worth  honouring,  they  will  be  honoured 
spontaneously;  in  so  far  as  they  are  not,  it  is  undesirable  they 
should  receive  honour;  undesirable  for  the  parents,  because  there 
is  so  much  the  less  need  for  them,  as  parents,  to  live  up  to  any 
standard;  undesirable  for  the  children  because  it  falsifies  their 
standard  of  honesty  and  criticism.  Not  only,  moreover,  is  it 
inherently  evil  to  be  expected  to  honour  parents  whether  they  set 
a  good  example  or  not,  and  not  only  does  such  “  honouring  ” 
prevent  any  possibility  of  frank  and  friendly  relations  between 
parents  and  children,  but  further,  it  is  the  foundation  of  the 
system  of  punishing  children.  Now,  as  to  how  far  punishments 
are  needed,  better  evidence  than  my  personal  experience  will  be 
that  of  the  Priest-in-Charge  at  the  Christian  Brothers’  School  at 
Lctterfrack  in  Ireland,  since  every  boy  there  comes  either  from 
no  home  at  all,  or  from  a  home  which  he  would  have  been  better 
without;  every  boy  is  sent  there  by  a  police-magistrate  as  the  best 
way  of  dealing  with  a  conviction.  When  I  asked  the  priest  what 
punishments  he  used,  he  thought  for  a  minute  and  then  he  said 
he  didn’t  remember  when  he  last  punished  anybody.  My  own 
experience  confirms  this  to  the  point  that  no  system  will  work 
well,  or  ultimately  be  justified,  but  one  in  which  the  children  have 
the  same  control  over  their  parents  as  the  parents  over  the 
children.  Otherwise,  the  system  is  a  misuse  of  superior  force; 
it  is  unfair;  and  unfair  parents  will  produce  unfair  children,  who 
will,  in  their  turn,  help  to  perpetuate  the  same  habitual  unfair¬ 
ness.  It  happens  daily,  as  a  matter  of  course :  people  think  there 
is  no  other  way.  But  what  control,  then?  The  same  control 
that  friend  has  over  friend ;  disappointment  in  the  other-  when  he 
or  she  is  not  at  his  or  her  best,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  know- 
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ledge  beforehand  that  that  disappointment  will  happen  in  that 
case.  That  control  would  not  be  effective?  I  have  found  it 
produce  good  enough  results  to  the  point  that  other  parents, 
punishing  parents,  have  asked  me  if  I  would  take  full  control  of 
their  own  unfortunate  children. 

I  don’t  mean,  of  course,  that  the  two  systems  are  always  going 
to  result  in,  the  one  good  effects,  and  the  other  bad.  The  human 
factors  alone,  in  any  given  case,  are  too  variable  for  that.  And 
where  quick,  definite,  results  are  requisite,  itself  always  a  doubtful 
point,  punishment  is  unavoidable.  But  for  those  who  are  prepared 
to  wait,  provided  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  by  waiting, 
right  from  the  start,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  only  one  side  ^o 
the  question.  And  the  evidence  that  those  best  results  will  come 
about  eventually  ?  Evidence  enough  in  the  fact  that  every  quality 
which  makes  human  life  a  desirable  thing  only  matures  in  so  far 
as  it  receives  encouragement.  It  may  be  said  that  before  life  can 
be  made  desirable,  it  has  got  to  be  made  possible,  and  that,  in  any 
state  of  affairs  we  can  anticipate,  life  is  a  fight  in  which  fear  and 
force  are  the  rules.  Well,  that  idea  of  allowing  life  to  be  possible 
without  being  desirable  is  just  what  wants  abolishing.  Who 
punishes  flowers  ? 

Now,  having  laid  the  foundations  of  the  argument  to  the  com¬ 
plete  dissatisfaction,  I  should  imagine,  of  most  of  my  readers,  I 
will  go  on  to  talk  to  the  rest;  beginning  by  going  back  to  the 
word  “  occupation  ”  of  fatherhood.  I  use  the  word  as  a 
compromise.  The  right  word  should  be  “  vocation,”  taking  the 
latter  word  as  meaning  what  one  lives  up  to,  and  “  occupation  ” 
as  what  one  lives  down  to.  But  fatherhood  is  not  recognised  as 
a  vocation;  rather  as  a  by-product.  However,  it  is  as  a  vocation 
that  I  am  considering  it.  And  as  a  vocation,  one  must  begin  by 
admitting  failure  in  each  adventure  just  where  absolute  success 
is  most  to  be  desired.  It  is  no  use  dismissing  such  an  ideal  as 
a  counsel  of  perfection.  The  essential  of  a  counsel  of  perfection 
is  that  it  should  be  dismissed.  But  no  father,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a 
father,  can  dismiss  that  ideal.  And  it  is  no  more  to  be  dismissed 
from  a  national,  than  from  an  individual,  point  of  view.  In  so 
far  as  the  rearing  and  training  of  children  is  well  done,  nothing 
else  will  need  doing :  a  generation  will  be  produced  that  will  get 
done  of  its  own  accord  what  wants  doing;  there  will  be  no  unem- 
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ployed  persons,  except  politicians.  But  in  so  far  as  that  rearing 
and  training  is  badly  done,  no  palliatives — neither  tariffs,  nor 
doles,  nor  propaganda,  nor  ‘  philanthropy,’  are  going  to  be  of  any 
avail.  The  rearing  and  training  of  children  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
‘  key-industry.’ 

One  factor  in  the  case  is  an  economic  one;  namely,  the  absence 
of  the  father  from  home  in  order  to  earn  the  money  which 
maintains  it;  the  departure  before  he  is  fully  awake,  the  return 
only  when  he  is  tired,  and  that  near,  or  after,  the  children’s  bed¬ 
time.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  pre-occupations  and 
differences  of  age  that  arc  as  clouds  between  us  and  make 
complete  understanding  out  of  the  question;  and,  above  all, 
routine. 

I  propose,  then,  to  set  down  what,  it  seems  to  me,  can,  and 
cannot,  be  done  within  the  above-mentioned  limitations.  And 
first,  will  it  not  save  much  misdirection  of  effort  if  we  rc-consider 
part  of  that  question  of  difference  of  age.?  That  middle-age 
during  which  fatherhood  takes  place,  is  also  the  period  when 
carning-power  and  the  power  to  dominate,  arc  at  their  highest. 
But  wisdom,  and  knowledge  of  values  in  life, — arc  they  at  their 
highest  then?  No.  Sex  and  ambition,  the  two  greatest  of  all 
human  illusions,  are  also  at  their  highest  then  and  vitiate  the 
whole  outlook.  The  claims  of  the  period  of  3-7  years  old  as  the 
period  when  knowing  how  to  live  is  at  its  highest  need  allowing 
for;  just  to  avoid  undue  interference. 

An  illustration  of  the  better  proportion  in  which  children  see 
things  may  always  be  found  in  their  attitude  to  current  super- 
stitutions.  In  our  own  case,  where  we  people  of  N.W.  Europe 
have,  in  recent  times,  become  pre-eminent  in  power  and 
achievement  by  means  of  applied  science  without  any 
corresponding  advance  in  character  or  ability,  children  see  it 
as  a  partial  gain;  but  adults,  even  black  and  yellow,  tend  to  think 
it  unqualified,  and  unquestionable. 

Next,  practically  all  the  essential  gocxl  and  harm  that  is  done 
to  children  is  done  by  the  age  of  seven.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
who  gives  attention  to  the  evidence  will  find  that  statement 
dogmatic.  Well,  if  that  is  so,  it  materially  affects  the  bringing- 
up  of  girls  and  boys.  For  under  any  circumstances  that  we  can 
visualize  as  possible,  the  care  of  children  up  to  that  age  will 
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continue  to  be  relegated  to  women.  Therefore,  if  rearing  and 
training  is  the  only  ‘  key-industry  ’  and  that  is  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  women,  then  the  training  of  girls  matters  infinitely  more  than 
the  training  of  boys.  Both,  however,  have  one  need  in  common, 
the  need  of  living  amid  countrified  surroundings  in  childhood : 
character  so  developed  becomes  more  stable  and  dependable  in 
after  life,  and  in  crises,  than  that  of  town-bred  children. 

What  should  be  told  a  child  as  regards  religion,  and  sex  too, 
seems  to  be  generally  thought  to  constitute  very  difficult  questions. 
They  do  indeed,  vary  with  every  child — and  every  instructor. 
But  two  general  rules,  it  strikes  me,  will  carry  one  very  far  in 
the  right  direction.  First,  give  as  little  instruction  as  possible, 
and  of  that  little,  an  absolute  minimum  in  words,  limited  to 
answering  questions. 

Generally  speaking,  older  people  should  not,  on  these  matters, 
speak  before  they  are  spoken  to;  and  if  the  child  prefers  asking 
his  questions  elsewhere,  then  that  lamentable  state  of  things  must 
be  accepted: it  cannot  be  altered  artificially.  Secondly,  if  tlic 
child  wants  a  lot  of  instruction  on  these  subjects,  send  for  the 
doctor :  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  child’s  inside 
or  surroundings;  something  that  a  good  doctor’s  advice  can 
correct, — if  taken.  And  when  I  say  “  an  absolute  minimum  in 
words,”  I  have  in  mind  two  points.  One  is  that,  in  these  matters 
of  religion  and  sex,  what  is  not  instilled  into  the  child’s  mind,  or 
does  not  spontaneously  grow,  bad  or  good,  as  a  result  of  example 
set,  indirectly,  is  practically  negligible.  For  the  rest,  all  soluble 
problems  in  sex-knowledge  are  solved  by  Marie  Stopes’s  books. 
As  to  religion,  it  seems  to  me  one  can  be  of  more  use  to  enquiring 
children  if  one  distinguishes  between  religion  and  theology. 
This  is  rarely  done.  The  result  is  that  the  best  intentioned 
people  so  often  assume  that  a  child  cannot  do  otherwise  than  go 
straight  to  the  dogs  unless  he  is  equipped  from  his  earliest  years 
with  some  system  of  theology  warranted  untrue  by  the  priest¬ 
hoods  of  every  sect  in  the  world  but  one.  This  seems  to  me  an 
exaggeration — as  if  one  mistook  the  “  hall-mark  ”  for  the  silver. 
Isolating  theology,  then,  as  a  form  of  advanced  thought,  suitable 
only  for  certain  unemployed  metaphysicians,  one  is  left 
free  to  consider  religion  as  what  it  is,  the  ‘  binding-force,’ 
consisting  of  all  that  goes  to  induce  a  human  being  to  remain 
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alive,  to  consider  civilisation  as  consisting  in  doing  more  than  one 
is  obliged  to,  and,  specially,  in  all  that  is  implied  in  Shakespeare’s 
phrase  about  ‘  spirits  finely  touched  to  fine  issues.’  The  other 
point  is  to  query  current  ideas  about  words  as  a  medium  for  any 
instruction.  We  are  still  in  the  back-wash  of  ideas  current  at  the 
time  printing  was  invented.  Printing  did  not  come  into  being 
simply  as  a  happy  thought,  but  in  response  to  a  greater  demand 
for  books  than  copyists  could  supply.  That  state  of  public 
opinion,  stimulated  by  the  new  invention,  gave  rise  to  greater 
hopes  than  have  been  realised,  hopes  which  have  brought  into 
existence  those  conventions  and  vested  interests  of  ‘  education  ’ 
which  ensure  that  most  fathers  shall  sadly  reflect  that  most  of 
the  money  spent  on  education  is  waste,  harmful  waste,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  do  not  see  what  else  they  could  have  done  in 
order  to  obtain  certain  necessary  training.  If  one  compares  the 
parts  that  print  and  paper  play  in  the  preparation  for  life  and  in 
life  itself,  it  is  clear  there  is  something  radically  wrong.  So,  too, 
if  one  compares  bad  effects  on  health  of  the  indoor  life  involved 
by  the  use  of  paper  and  print  with  the  effect  of  health  on 
efficiency  and  duration  of  efficiency,  and  on  happiness.  So 
too,  with  the  misdirection  of  the  perceptive  faculties  by  indoor 
life.  So,  too,  it  must  be  said,  if  one  compares  the  personal 
qualities  of  those  who  teach  and  those  who  do  not  teach.  The 
only  point  in  which  schools  attain  a  high  standard  of  efficiency 
is  in  spreading  epidemics.  Our  experience  is  of  health  and 
strength  and  resources  being  wrecked  by  illnesses,  and  in  every 
case  but  one  these  illnesses  were  brought  home  from  school. 
The  other  side  of  it  is  that  all  these  defects  are  by-products  of  the 
state  of  transition  public  opinion  is  in  and  that  if  a  parent  gives 
his  mind  to  the  subject,  headmasters  can  be  found  who  are  doing 
all  that  can  be  expected  to  minimise  the  handicap.  But  what 
a  minimum.?  say  70  per  cent.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
great  asset  of  education  is  the  tremendous  resisting  power  against 
bad  teaching  that  English  boys  possess.  Unfortunately  girls  have 
not  got  so  much. 

And  how  little  do  master  and  boy  know  of  each  other !  The 
rapid  changes  in  the  staff  of  a  school  generally  imply  that  it  is 
the  exception  for  them  to  meet  each  other  for  more  than  two 
years;  and  in  those  two  years  it  is  for  two  thirds  of  the  year,  and 
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very  rarely  except  in  the  presence  of  many  others.  Rarely,  too, 
are  pupils  and  teachers  more  than  acquaintances  and,  for  the 
most  part,  one  can  only  educate  youngsters  for  whom  one  cares 
deeply  and  youngsters  can  only  learn  from  their  friends.  The 
teaching  staff  will  cry  out  with  one  voice  that  those  two  statements 
are  ludicrous  nonsense,  and  according  to  academic  standards,  so 
they  are.  Let  us  leave  it  at  that.  And  go  on  to  say  that  what  counts 
in  bringing  up  children  is  the  example  set;  that  talking  is  only 
in  use  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  talk  than  to  set  an  example. 
Then,  too,  relations  between  schoolmasters  and  parents  are 
generally  infrequent  and  artificial  in  the  extreme,  accompanied 
by  mutual  suspicion. 

Moreover  the  tendency  of  schools  is  towards  standardization, 
and  uniformity,  suppression,  or  depression,  of  personality,  or, 
at  least,  of  the  idiosyncracies  in  which  personality  manifests 
itself.  Liberation  of  personality  may  occur  through  schools, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  the  home  has  been  defective.  All 
the  more  need  for  the  father  to  act  as  a  maintainer,  developer, 
and  creator  of  personality,  which  must,  it  seems  to  me,  be  his 
first  concern  in  any  case.  There  is,  however,  a  factor  which 
hinders  him  persistently,  i.e.  the  force  of  habit,  the  routine,  which 
people,  young  or  old,  who  live  together  fall  into,  the  taking  for 
granted  of  each  other’s  peculiarities  and  characteristics  to  an 
extent  which  fetters  development;  a  too  acute  perception  of  the 
power  and  extent  of  one’s  own  and  the  other’s  limitations.  The 
only  remedy  for  that  is  the  one  used  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s 
father,  who  found  Verocchio  to  do  for  the  boy  what  he  himself 
wanted  done,  but  could  not  do  directly.  Personality  is  to  the 
human  being  what  the  flower  is  to  the  plant;  ensuring  that,  you 
ensure  everything;  losing  that,  you  lose  everything — everything 
that  matters.  It  can  not  only  be  developed,  or  liberated,  or 
maintained;  it  can  be  created,  and  that  even  in  a  mind  “  without 
form  and  void.”  When  it  is  created  at  home,  the  person  who 
most  frequently  does  the  work  is  probably  the  grandmother;  but 
quite  often  a  nurse;  the  function  of  busy  parents  to  such  an  end 
must  too  often  consist  rather  in  finding,  or  favouring,  a  leisured 
outsider  whose  qualities  and  novelty  enable  him  or  her  to 
stimulate  the  latent  growth,  very  often  by  means  of  a  sympathy 
which  others,  even  the  recipient,  feel  to  be  far  from  justified. 
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What  remains  to  be  done  then  as  regards  schools?  Spare  no 
trouble  to  discover  what  schools  are  becoming  the  best  schools, 
i.c.  where  the  best  headmasters  are  who  are  young  enough  and 
new  enough  to  be  expected  to  stay  at  that  school  while  your  child 
is  there,  so  as  to  ensure  as  much  continuity  of  observation  and 
influence  as  is  possible,  and  that  the  school  shall  consequently  be 
improving  all  the  time  that  the  child  is  at  it.  Scholastic  agents, 
and  educational  papers  are  of  some  use;  personal  visits  of  more, 
because  at  the  back  of  the  very  best  headmasters,  as  with  fathers, 
there  is  usually  a  wife  or  a  sister  who  does  not  appear  in  the 
advertisements,  but  who  exercises  on  that  headmaster  much  of 
the  influence  that  he  exercises  over  the  school.  Good 
headmistresses  are  not  scarce;  but  I  think  most  would 
admit  that  90  per  cent,  even  of  those  whom  they  have 
to  accept  on  their  staff  have  missed  their  vocation  in 
becoming  teachers  of  anything  or  anybody.  In  general,  it  seems 
to  me  that  more  freedom  may  well  be  allowed  to  children  in 
going  about  by  themselves,  provided  they  have  some  object  in 
view  to  occupy  themselves  with.  The  temptations  and  dangers 
which  older  people  see  and  fear  are  such  as  older  people  are  more 
liable  to  fall  into  themselves;  whereas  girls  are  really  better  able, 
as  a  rule,  to  look  after  themselves  than  boys,  and,  in  this  country, 
any  youngster  who  wants  to  live  a  clean  life  and  follow  up  an 
interest  can  do  both,  given  freedom.  A  child  cannot  be  given 
a  proper  chance  unless  he,  or  she,  and  the  parents,  take  risks. 
That  one  cannot  afford  to  take  risks  with  an  only  child  is  no 
argument.  Nobody  need  have  an  “only  child.”  Supposing, 
that  it  is  Nature  that  has  limited  you  to  that  one,  or 
that  you  realise  your  mistake  too  late,  there  are  plenty  of  children 
who  want  adopting.  Whether  you  consider  your  own  old  age, 
or  the  bringing  up  of  children,  or  indispensable  altruism,  three 
children  is  the  minimum  for  a  family.  Children  bring  up  each 
other  better  than  parents  or  schools  can  do  it.  But  how  are  they 
to  be  paid  for  ?  By  making  sacrifices :  the  children  are  worth 
more  than  what  else  you  could  get  for  the  money.  And  how 
far  is  the  principle  to  be  carried?  As  far  as  is  fair  to  the  wife 
and  the  other  children,  as  a  matter  of  wear-and-tear  on  the  one 
hand  and  opportunities  for  the  other.  But  what  about  the 
Italian  proverb  that  he  who  lives  on  good  principles  ends  in  the 
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workhouse?  I  am  not  proposing  that  you  should  have  more 
than  one  good  principle :  only  that  one. 

And  then,  that  great  question — what  is  to  be  done  with  our 
children?  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  just  nothing;  bring  them 
up  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  decide  that  for  themselves :  will 
have  ideas  and  wishes;  be  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  things  that 
want  doing  and  getting  them  done;  and  above  all,  of  expecting 
themselves  to  work.  It  is  quite  possible,  in  these  days  of  doles 
and  unemployment,  to  find  working  class  fathers  with  large 
families,  every  member  of  which  is  employed.  In  those  families, 
both  father  and  mother  are  workers.  Among  those  who  have 
been  trained  at  the  Heritage  Craft  School,  all  physically  handi¬ 
capped,  there  is  very  little  unemployment.  Children  who  get 
the  minimum  of  a  reasonable  start  in  life  will  no  more  lead 
idle  lives  than  dirty  lives.  But  what?  it  will  be  said,  is  there  no 
value  in  older  persons’  knowledge  of  life  and  experience,  and 
acquaintance  with  openings,  whereby  a  youngster  may  profit, 
and  the  lack  of  which  in  him  debars  him  from  being  a  person  to 
judge  and  decide?  Well,  yes,  as  to  making  acquaintance  with 
what  openings  are  available:  but  that  is  rather  the  application 
of  the  decision.  As  to  knowledge  of  life,  and  experience,  these 
are  only  misleading  unless  accompanied  by  knowledge  of  the 
youngster  in  question,  and  in  almost  all  cases,  the  older  person 
possesses  so  little  of  any  one  of  these  three,  that  all  and  sundry  are 
become  useless.  And,  in  fact,  so  conscious  are  the  elderly  of 
these  deficiencies  of  theirs,  that  holiday  enquiries  as  to  what  to 
do  with  youngsters  is  the  mainstay  of  phrenologists’  business. 
Or  again,  whenever  there  is  trouble  with  native  populations  under 
British  control,  it  is  due,  partly  or  wholly,  to  want  of  judgement 
on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  sending  out  our  youngsters; 
sending  inferior  characters,  and  keeping  some  of  the  best  at 
home.  If  there  is  any  place  for  propaganda  about  careers  in 
homes,  it  is  propaganda  to  the  effect  that  the  Crown  Colonies 
and  India  are  the  places  for  the  best  of  the  new  generations; 
above  all,  India.  It  is  a  debt  to  India,  to  the  world,  to  ourselves, 
that  out  of  every  family  that  is  a  credit  to  our  country,  one  should 
go  into  the  Indian  service;  and  that  one,  the  best  of  the  bunch. 

To  revert  to  that  question  of  knowledge  of  life  and  experience 
— how  little  and  weak  and  narrow  are  they  as  guides  even  for 
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ourselves,  even  to  estimate  the  possibilities  of  to-morrow  and 
their  effects,  and  how  great  the  power  of  our  prejudices  to  defeat 
what  insight  we  possess  as  compared  with  the  instinct  of  boy  and 
girl  striving  after  its  own  fruition.  But,  when  possible,  it  would 
often  be  a  good  plan  to  substitute  an  experimental  training  for 
a  University  one.  There  is  a  widespread  tendency  to  give 
advanced  teaching  to  those  who  are  unfitted  for  it,  or  at  any  rate 
to  those  for  whom  available  advanced  teaching  is  unfitted.  All 
advanced  teaching,  whether  of  theology,  or  science,  or  literature, 
or  the  rest,  suffers  from  one  defect,  namely  that  the  learner  tends 
to  get  to  think  he  knows  more  than  he  does  know;  and  I  have 
been  very  much  struck  by  the  number  of  people  I  have  met  who 
have  been  ruined  for  life,  mentally,  by  the  process;  especially  by 
London  University.  The  fact  is,  we  are  so  used  to  the  society 
of  those  who  have  passed  away  mentally  that  we  don’t  know  a 
corpse  when  we  meet  one.  On  the  other  hand,  many  fail  to  find 
their  place  in  life  by  their  careers  being  fixed  too  early.  It  is 
possible  that  the  years  which  are  now  filled  by  University  work, 
or  premature  decisions,  might  be  devoted  to  experimental  years 
at  crafts,  or  industries,  or  businesses,  a  roving  apprenticeship 
with  a  view  to  finding  out  more  certainly  what  this  or  that 
youngster  is  best  fitted  for.  There  are  so  many  whose  inner 
nature  or  leading  characteristics  assert  themselves  late.  One 
must  be  content  in  advance,  however,  that  this  or  that  experiment, 
or  series  of  experiments,  should  fail  in  their  immediate  object 
in  many  cases,  reassured  that  the  general  experience  gained  is 
going  to  prove  an  equivalent  asset  in  time. 

“  In  time.”  Yes,  there  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  look 
for  results  soon :  or  even  in  one’s  own  life-time.  The  faith  in 
the  children  that  comes  by  observation,  the  faith  in  ideas  that 
comes  from  thinking;  the  faith  in  the  marvellous  capacity  of  the 
spirit  of  Youth  to  come  right  side  up  in  the  end;  there  is  no 
fatherhood  without  faith.  If  any  evidence  of  results  is  to  be 
forthcoming  within  that  period,  it  is  not  that  of  success  or  failure : 
the  former  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome,  nor  the  latter  sad :  but 
both  are  by-products  of  factors  that  are  too  frequently  out  of 
control  to  be  set  much  store  by.  The  most  satisfactory  evidence 
to  me  would  be  that  when  those  whose  future  has  been  built  up 
and  provided  for  in  the  tentative  fragmentary  ways  that  alone 
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are  within  reach,  that,  when  they  go  out  into  the  world  and  make 
their  mistakes,  they  should  bring  their  mistakes  home  to  discuss. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  point  of  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is 
often  lost  in  stressing  other  points  in  it  than  the  one  “  I  will 
arise  and  go  to  my  father  and  say  unto  him,”  etc.  If  the  story 
ended  here,  it  would  be  enough  to  show  that  that  father,  at  any 
rate,  had  been  a  success. 

On  re-reading  this,  it  seems  likely  that  some  will  say,  or  would 
say,  if  they  got  so  far  as  this,  that  there  is  more  philosophy  be¬ 
hind  this  than  is  healthy,  and  that  a  home  which  produces  such 
a  sermon  must  necesarily  be  that  worst  of  all  homes,  a  dull  home. 
Not  necessarily.  For  one  thing,  if  no  one  gave  birth  to  a  sermon 
more  often  than  once  every  fifty  years,  as  I  am  doing,  many  of 
the  objections  to  sermons  would  lapse.  And  as  to  philosophy, 
I  always  wear  at  least  a  fig-leaf  over  mine.  If  any  memory  of 
myself  survives  to  a  second  generation,  it  will  probably  be  that 
of  a  story-teller.  The  bright,  redeeming  spots  in  my  drab  life 
of  a  money-grubber  on  earth,  and  the  exceedingly  lonely  one 
of  a  visionary,  (to  whom  Pisgah  is  not,  as  with  Moses,  a  week-end 
resort,  but  a  permanent  address),  centre  round  children’s  bed¬ 
time.  I  pass  on  my  experience  gained  therein  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  save  some  (children)  trouble.  I  found  that  there  was 
nothing  and  nobody  that  cannot  be  turned  into  a  story.  One 
of  the  most  successful  of  those  I  invented  myself  was  the  story 
explaining  what  evolution  means,  based  on  Metchnikoff’s  in¬ 
vestigations  into  the  evolution  of  the  larger  intestine.  It  was 
entitled  “  my  greatest  grand-father  ”  and  it  began,  “  You’ve 
got  a  father,  you  know,  and  a  grand-father.  And  then  you 
must  have  had  a  great-grand-father.  And  so  on.  And  the  first 
of  all,  of  course,  was  your  greatest  grand-father.”  And,  then, 
the  whole  history  of  Revolutions  in  our  Insides  could  be  narrated 
up  to  date,  i.e.,  its  culmination  in  my  rheumatism  and  well- 
known  effects  on  my  temper.  I  mention  this  example  because 
it  illustrates  what  I  find  essential,  that  every  story  must  begin 
slowly,  be  linked  on  to  something  already  familiar,  and  continue 
into  the  unexpected.  Above  all,  it  was  not  till  my  story-telling 
days  were  over  that  I  discovered  the  secret  of  the  success  of  my 
most  successful  stories,  of  all  of  them  in  so  far  as  they  attained 
success,  namely,  that  I  was  using  the  method  of  Hans  Andersen. 
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To  rank  Andersen  as  a  writer  of  fairy-stories  is  simply  ignorance 
of  Scandinavian  character :  in  my  experience,  all  Scandinavians 
who  have  not  been  Europeanized  are  walking  ‘fairy-stories!’ 
Hans  simply  wrote  of  the  people  he  met :  and  of  the  things  as 
they,  or  he,  saw  them.  Anything  characteristic  of  his  blends  the 
familiar  with  the  unexpected  until  the  charm  of  each  is 
heightened  by  their  becoming  indistinguishable.  As  to  stories 
from  books,  it  is  necessary  in  history,  to  go  to  first-hand 
authorities;  they  alone  provide  the  detail,  which,  undiluted,  forms 
the  backbone  of  any  such  story;  again  by  reason  of  its  unexpected¬ 
ness  and  distinctiveness. 

But  details  are  out  of  place  in  a  general  article.  They  will 
arise  and  take  their  places  in  the  dance  of  life  if  suitably  clear 
thinking  has  been  done  beforehand.  Such  thinking  must,  of 
course,  itself  arise  from  inspiration.  And  that.?  To  me  it 
arises  most  definitely  from  considering  the  debt  of  living  to  the 
dead.  One  cannot  touch  the  rarest  or  the  commonest  object, 
without  touching  something  to  which  we  are  indebted  and  which 
is  not  our  own.  Purchase  does  not  make  it  ours;  nor  is  it  all 
ours  even  if  we  had  fashioned  it.  Design,  material,  means  of 
handling  and  transporting  the  material,  research  by  virtue  of 
which  they  are  chosen,  and  discovered,  all  are  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  commonest  object,  and  seldom  are  any  such  ours; 
never  all.  Even  as  you  and  I  write,  and  read,  words,  paper, 
pen  and  ink,  represent  irmumerable  centuries  of  work  by 
innumerable  human  beings;  only  an  infinitesimal  number  of 
whom  we  know  even  by  name:  our  ideas,  and  the  capacity  of 
the  hearer  to  grasp  them — all  those,  too,  manifest  a  genealogy 
emerging  more  and  more  bewilderingly  vast  and  far-reaching 
the  more  it  is  enquired  into.  And  all  that  debt  by  which  we 
live,  on  which  we  live,  minds  and  bodies,  all  that  makes  life 
possible  and  pleasant — all  that  debt  is  to  those  who  are  dead  and 
whose  very  names  will  always  be  unknown  to  us,  whom  we  can 
never  repay.  That  debt  to  the  dead  is  an  obligation  to  posterity; 
to  save  what  has  been  handed  down  to  us  and  to  hand  on  that, 
and  more.  It  rests  on  experience  and  observation,  is 
recognisable  daily,  the  more  fully  in  proportion  as  the  enquirer 
is  at  his  or  her  best  and  farthest-seeing.  And  that  debt  to  the 
dead  can  only  be  paid  to  the  living  and  to  posterity.  It  is  a 
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gospel  equally  national  and  international,  which  cannot  be 
denied,  causes  no  wars,  can  co-operate  with  any  other,  and  can 
be  made  intelligible  to  any  child. 

In  any  case,  if  inspiration  is  not  all  around  one,  and  inside, 
it  will  be  nowhere;  anything  will  do  that  leaves  a  child  free  to 
feel  sure,  as  he  and  she  will  feel  sure  if  not  hindered,  that  life  is 
only  worth  having  on  terms  of  thinking  of  it  primarily  as  an 
adventure,  and  not  as  a  search  for  a  safe  pigeon-hole  and  the 
chance  of  mouldering  in  it.  But  by  way  of  apologising  to  paper 
and  print  for  my  hard  words,  coming  ungraciously  from  a  life¬ 
long  reader,  let  me  direct  you  to  the  first  sporting-journalist, 
Pindar,  than  whom  is  no  better  guide,  who  had  such  a  radiantly 
true  understanding  of  the  relations  of  sport  to  life,  and  the 
resemblance  of  life  at  its  best  to  sport  at  its  best.  I  quote  from 
Myers.  Pindar  speaks  of  boys  because  he  had  no  choice:; 
whereas  here  and  now  either  sex  has  opportunities  such  as  never 
have  existed  before;  above  all,  in  our  country  “  f  . . .  the  glory 
of  the  games  ....  where  is  the  striving  of  swift  feet  and  of  strong 
bodies  brave  to  labour :  but  he  that  overcometh  hath  for  the  sake 
of  those  games  a  sweet  tranquility  throughout  his  life  for  ever¬ 
more. 

“  Victory  setteth  free  the  essayer  from  the  struggle’s  griefs, 
yea,  and  the  wealth  that  a  noble  nature  hath  made  glorious 
bringeth  power  for  this  and  that,  putting  into  the  heart  of  man 
a  deep  and  eager  mood,  a  star  far  seen,  a  light  wherein  a  man 
shall  trust. 

“  None  should  be  left  behind,  or  stay  by  his  mother’s  side, 
in  savourless  and  riskless  life,  but  each  in  company  with  his 
peers,  even  were  death  the  price,  achieve  a  magic  potency  of  his 
valour. 

“  Now  he  that  hath  lately  won  glory  in  the  time  of  his  sweet 
youth  is  lifted  on  the  wings  of  his  strong  hope  and  soaring  valour, 
for  his  thoughts  are  above  riches. 

“  Things  of  a  day — what  are  we  and  what  not?  man  is  a 
dream  of  shadows.  Nevertheless,  when  a  glory  from  God  hath 
shined  on  them,  a  clear  light  abideth  upon  them,  and  serene 
life.” 
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By  Frank  Swinnerton 

Every  January  most  of  us  read  some  statistics  of  the  numbers 
of  books  published  during  the  previous  twelve  months  in 
different  departments  of  literature.  Most  of  us,  on  reading 
these  statistics,  arc  appalled.  We  say :  ‘  What  a  lot  of  books ! 
Who  reads  them  all.?  And  why  are  they  published.?’  We  know 
that  we  ourselves,  unless  we  arc  professional  readers,  cannot 
possibly  master  the  contents  of  more  than  365  books  a  year;  and 
that  in  fact  we  do  not  read  more  than  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  them. 
Yet  in  1928  over  fourteen  thousand  new  books  or  new  editions 
were  published  in  Great  Britain  alone;  and  of  this  fourteen 
thousand  fully  fifteen  hundred  were  new  novels. 

Librarians  and  others  could  perhaps  tell  us  who  reads  the 
majority  of  these  books,  but  only  the  authors  could  tell  us  (if  they 
would)  why  they  were  written,  and  only  the  publishers  (who 
would  not  dream  of  making  atly  explanation)  could  say  why  they 
were  published.  The  ordinary  person  is  mystified;  the  cynic  is 
unjust;  the  reviewer  feels  that  the  world  must  be  bedevilled.  If 
his  books  sell,  the  author  sometimes  wonders  how  it  is  that  his 
head  has  risen  above  the  crowd;  and  if  his  books  do  not  sell  the 
author  asks  how  they  can  be  expected  to  sell  where  there  are  so 
many  competitors.  The  publisher  says  that  publishing  is  not 
what  it  was.  And  the  enthusiast  writes  to  the  papers  complaining 
of  the  high  cost  of  books,  and  saying  how  many  more  books 
would  be  sold  if  publishers  and  booksellers  knew  their  business. 
When  the  enthusiast  says  this,  I  am  always  reminded  of  the 
lines :  — 

The  eldest  Oyster  looked  at  him, 

But  never  a  word  he  said : 

The  eldest  Oyster  winked  his  eye, 

And  shook  his  heavy  head — 

Meaning  to  say  he  did  not  choose 
To  leave  the  oyster-bed. 
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For  the  enthusiast,  who  is  a  most  valuable  person,  has  never 
been  behind  the  scenes.  Publishing  is  not  such  a  simple  affair  as 
he  supposes. 

The  whole  truth  about  publishing,  I  am  convinced,  will  never 
be  written,  although  any  amateur  who  wants  to  glean  information 
will  receive  some  salutary  shocks  if  he  reads  Mr.  Stanley  Unwin’s 
classic  work,  ‘  The  Truth  about  Publishing.’  Mr.  Unwin  tells 
the  truth  in  that  book,  and  robs  the  discontented  author  of  all 
excuse  for  imagining  that  the  publisher  is  a  profiteer;  but  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  account  for  the  fourteen  thousand.  How 
could  he  do  so.?  If  he  had  striven  to  explain  the  fourteen 
thousand  he  must  have  given  us  a  book  of  not  fewer  than  fourteen 
thousand  very  sad  short  stories,  most  of  which  would  have  had 
unhappy  endings. 

In  the  first  place,  publishers  and  the  books  they  publish  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  classes.  There  is  the  young  publisher, 
who  has  to  gather  together  with  difficulty  enough  books  to  make 
his  first  lists  of  new  publications.  He  has  his  capital,  his  brains, 
and  his  taste.  But  he  has  no  books.  He  must  procure  some. 
Good  books  are  not  as  easy  to  obtain  as  unsuccessful  authors 
imagine.  They  are  very  rare,  and  as  a  rule  tolerably  good 
authors  prefer  to  take  their  books  to  fashionable  or  well- 
established  firms.  The  young  publisher,  therefore,  tastes  nothing 
but  the  leavings.  He  publishes  what  he  can  get. 

If  he  has  genuine  acumen,  and  luck,  the  young  publisher  may 
establish  himself.  He  puts  great  energy  into  his  work,  advertises 
as  well  as  he  can  afford  to  do,  pays  rather  high  for  a  few  good 
names,  and  trusts  in  his  star.  If  his  star  shines,  he  is  recognised 
as  a  good  publisher.  He  is  thereafter  enabled  to  pick  and  choose 
what  books  he  will  publish.  But  as  long  as  he  is  a  beginner  he 
must  first  of  all  have  books,  and  many  which  come  from  young 
houses  in  their  earliest  days  ought  not  to  be  held  to  represent  the 
mature  views  of  the  publisher. 

The  successful  publisher — a  young  publisher  who  has  tided 
over  his  first  difficult  seasons,  or  a  young  man  in  control  of 
an  established  business — has  a  different  lot.  He  is  able 
to  indulge  his  taste  or  his  flair.  He  approaches  likely 
authors  with  confidence.  He  is  the  inspirer  of  books  (other  than 
fiction).  He  also  has  several  hundreds  of  manuscripts  submitted 
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to  him  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  he  accepts  those  which  he  likes 
very  much  himself,  or  those  which  he  thinks  fill  a  need,  or  those 
out  of  which  he  hopes  to  make  a  large  profit.  In  connection 
with  tliis  last  item,  I  may  mention  that  a  confidential  publisher 
once  said :  ‘  If  we  publish  what  we  think  is  good,  we  always  make 
money  on  it;  but  if  we  try  to  go  for  a  popular  success  we  always 
come  a  cropper.’  This  accordingly  brings  me  to  the  second  class 
of  books — those  which  are  published  because  the  publisher,  while 
not  liking  them  himself,  thinks  they  will  appeal  to  that  vast  mass 
which  IS  vaguely  called  ‘  the  public.’  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  first  class — the  books  which  are  published  in  order  that  the 
young  publisher  may  publish  something.  The  second  class  is 
composed  of  the  books  which  the  publisher  of  all  ages  believes 
to  be  ‘  potential  best-sellers.’  As  a  rule  the  potential  best-seller 
is  an  actual  worst-seller,  for  a  reason  which  I  will  explain  later. 
At  the  moment  I  am  bent  upon  classification. 

The  third  class  is  composed  of  those  books  for  the  publication 
of  which  the  author  pays.  Much  criticism  has  been  levelled  at 
the  publishers  of  what  are  called  ‘  authors’  books,’  and  a  good  deal 
of  this  criticism  is  justified.  Most  of  the  better  firms  prefer 
cither  to  bear  all  risk  or  to  reject  the  book.  But  there  are  poets 
and  theorists  who  have  written  books  and  who  are  eager  to  have 
them  published.  Some  of  the  poets  are  goodish,  and  some  of 
the  theorists  are  profound.  It  is  clear  that  the  books  which  they 
have  written  will  not  have  a  large  sale;  but  it  is  also  clear  that 
they  are  almost  entitled  to  publication  because  of  their  merit. 
They  are  therefore  published  at  the  author’s  expense.  Each  one 
of  them  counts  among  the  fourteen  thousand.  You  may  find 
them  in  many  lists,  shining  obscurely. 

Having  been  successful  over  a  number  of  years,  the  publisher 
begins  to  receive  automatically  the  books  of  certain  authors  for 
whom  he  has  published  to  the  common  good;  and  he  begins  also 
to  receive  the  books  written  by  friends  of  his  authors.  Now  the 
friend  of  a  successful  author  is  a  problem  for  the  publisher. 
Sometimes  the  friend  is  a  very  good  writer;  sometimes  not.  But 
if  the  friend  is  a  wife  or  a  mistress  or  a  daughter,  and  the  author 
is  very  famous  or  very  profitable,  the  issue  is  never  absolutely 
clear.  Can  the  publisher,  confronted  by  a  mediocre  book  highly 
recommended  by  the  affection  rather  than  the  judgment  of  one 
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of  his  favourite  clients,  be  ruthless?  Can  he  risk  losing  the 
works  of  the  successful  author?  Sometimes  he  can;  but  some¬ 
times  he  cannot.  In  this  predicament,  he  frequently  publishes, 
against  his  will.  Another  class  of  book  is  in  this  way  accounted 
for.  A  further  class  may  be  sufficiendy  indicated  by  the  term 
‘  a  sprat  to  catch  a  mackerel,*  and  in  this  I  should  include  not 
only  those  books  published  in  order  that  the  writers  of  the  books 
may  influence  the  destination  of  a  distinguished  manuscript,  but 
also  those  minor  works  by  the  masters  which  are  justified  by 
everything  except  quality  and  saleability. 

A  small  class  consists  of  the  books  of  persons  who  are  famous 
in  other  walks  of  life.  Technical  books  are  upon  a  different 
basis,  and  form  a  large  and  worthy  class.  They  may  be  written 
to  fill  a  need,  and  may  be  published  under  expert  advice.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  may  be  fudged  works  about  which  the 
publisher  is  misled,  either  by  the  author  or  by  the  supposed  expert 
to  whom  the  book  is  submitted.  As  a  rule  the  publisher  will 
always  obtain  expert  advice  if  it  is  available,  and  in  considering 
the  advice  tendered  to  him  will  allow  for  jealousies  and  op¬ 
positions  in  the  experts.  Sometimes  the  publisher  is  himself  the 
expert.  More  often  he  is  not  the  expert.  Most  publishers 
employ  readers  to  advise  them,  and  some  will  take  the  advice  of 
their  readers  even  when  they  do  not  agree  with  it. 

The  readers,  again,  are  fallible.  The  first  reader  may  or  may 
not  be  able  to  detect  a  masterpiece;  and  the  number  of  manu- 
cripts  submitted  to  the  established  publisher  is  so  great  that  one 
or  two  men  (or  more)  go  through  everything  that  comes  into  the 
office.  Usually  these  men  eliminate  only  the  complete  failures, 
and  pass  on  for  more  considered  judgment  everything  that 
resembles  a  book.  They  are  apt  to  be  enthusiastic  about  work 
that  falls  short  of  the  best.  The  publisher  surveys  this  second- 
best  work  with  a  calm  eye.  He  may  not  read  it;  he  may  know 
at  sight  that  it  is  worthless.  But  he  is  human.  Perhaps,  at 
this  very  moment,  an  old  friend  whose  judgment  he  values  rings 
him  up  on  the  telephone  and  says :  ‘  I  say,  I  hear  you’ve  got  a 
book  by  young  Pottlebury.  You  might  look  at  it  yourself,  will 
you!  I  think  there’s  something  in  that  kid!’  Well,  is  there? 
The  publisher  calls  for  the  report.  He  turns  over  the  pages  of  the 
manuscript.  Who  knows  what  is  going  on  in  his  mind?  Not 
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the  publisher,  certainly !  He  obeys  an  inner  voice.  Sometimes 
the  voice  is  clear,  sometimes  inaudible.  Sometimes  it  says  ‘  No !’ 
At  other  times  the  publisher  believes  he  catches  the  faintest  sign  of 
assent.  ‘  All  right,’  he  says.  And  another  class  of  books  is 
reached. 

When  the  publisher  has  become  as  experienced  as  that,  his 
list  has  grown  very  capacious.  He  knows  that  it  can  carry  some 
second-rate  books  (along  with  the  commercial  third-raters)  with¬ 
out  bulging.  He  has  not  been  cheated  into  pubhshing  the  book. 
He  has  thought  it  worth  a  risk — in  face  of  this  disinterested 
recommendation.  He  is  too  old,  and  too  experienced,  to  publish 
a  book  merely  because  he  has  been  told  that  it  is  good.  He  has 
trusted  to  his  flair.  If  he  loses,  he  loses.  If  he  wins,  he  tries  to 
remain  calm.  Other  publishers,  although  exclaiming  at  his 
luck,  will  admire  him. 

When  other  publishers  cease  to  admire  (or  to  fear,  for  that  is 
often  the  same  thing),  the  publisher  is  dead.  His  lists  crawl 
across  the  columns  of  the  newspapers,  full  of  manufactured  goods. 
The  publisher  continues  to  function,  but  he  is  dead.  This 
phenomenon  is  more  observable  in  the  United  States  than  in 
England,  but  it  may  be  seen  in  England.  Or  the  publisher 
genuinely  falls  ill,  and  is  borne  to' his  grave  or  into  retirement. 
His  business  ceases  to  represent  him,  and  at  times  becomes  a 
machine  for  the  production  of  books  in  large  numbers.  Such 
machines  are  known  the  world  over.  They  manufacture  and 
circulate  so  many  books  that  they  forget  the  books  before  they  are 
out;  and  they  expel  (I  will  not  say  ‘  publish  ’)  a  book  because  they 
feel  it  is  bound  to  be  published  by  somebody,  and  may  as  well  be 
in  their  own  catalogue  as  elsewhere.  This  class  of  pubUsher 
introduces  another  class  of  book — the  class  of  book  that  is  pub¬ 
lished  because  it  is  a  commercial  article.  Whenever  a  firm 
grows  very  large  indeed  it  must  publish  a  considerable  number 
of  books  of  this  class,  for  the  firm  Eves  upon  its  turnover,  and  not 
upon  its  publishing  brains. 

It  is  here  that  we  come  back  to  the  best-seller;  and  the  best¬ 
seller  is  a  class  of  book  which  is  misunderstood.  An  experienced 
friend  of  mine  said  recendy  to  me :  ‘  If  only  your  books  were  a 
little  worse,  they  would  be  best-sellers !  ’  He  was  candid,  but  he 
was  mistaken.  The  cause  of  very  large  sales  is  not  badness. 
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Nor  is  it  the  ease  that  any  mixture  of  sex  and  religion  will  have  a 
large  sale.  A  best-seller  is  a  book  that  is  perfect  in  its  own  kind.  It 
is  written  by  one  whose  mentality  and  emotional  preoccupations 
are  those  of  a  large  number  of  persons.  A  so-called  ‘  intellectual  ’ 
writer  may  be  a  best-seller  in  a  more  restricted  class  for  the  same 
reason.  But  a  popular  best-seller  is  a  book  written  by  a  sincere 
author  whose  talent  is  greater  than  the  common  talent,  but  whose 
tastes  are  similar  to  the  popular  tastes.  Any  attempt  upon  the 
part  of  a  pubHsher  who  lacks  a  comparable  set  of  tastes  to  stoop 
deliberately  to  what  he  imagines  is  the  common  mind  is  an  act 
of  amateurishness.  Many  thousands  of  pounds  are  wasted 
annually  by  publishers  who  guess  wildly  at  the  popular  taste.  The 
best-seller  occurs  only  when  author,  publisher,  and  public  are  in 
accord.  Just  as  you  cannot  make  silk  purses  out  of  sows’  ears, 
so  you  cannot  make  best-sellers  out  of  an  act  of  condescention. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  last  and  largest  class  of  books,  and  here 
we  cut  adrift  from  the  classes  of  publishers,  since  all  publishers 
represent  varieties  of  human  reaction  from  experience.  The  reason 
why  the  majority  of  books  see  the  light  is  that  the  publisher 
of  each  book  believes  or  has  been  led  to  hope  that  this  particular 
book  is  a  good  book.  He  may  or  may  not  expect  to  make  money 
upon  it,  but  if  he  hopes  to  make  money  the  hope  is  not  discredit¬ 
able  to  him,  since  the  publisher  is  in  business  for  business  purposes. 
And  the  publisher  frequently  publishes  a  book  upon  which  he 
knows  he  will  lose  money.  He  publishes  that  book  because  he 
wants  to  publish  it.  He  thinks  it  is  a  good  book,  and  he  believes 
that  what  he  thinks  is  good  will  appeal  to  other  readers.  In 
this,  he  is  generally  right.  But  while  he  is  right,  he  often  regrets 
his  optimism,  for  the  reason  that  no  publisher  can  fail  at  times 
to  be  eccentric  in  his  opinions.  Nor,  as  I  have  painfully 
explained  in  the  last  paragraph,  can  any  man  determine 
beforehand  what  the  public  will  enjoy — or  rather,  what  is  the 
size  of  the  pubhc  which  will  enjoy  that  book.  Lord  Northcliffe, 
after  reading  ‘  If  Winter  Comes,’  is  said  to  have  remarked 
thoughtfully :  ‘  There’s  something  I  don’t  know  about  popular 
taste.* 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  books  are  published. 
Not  all  the  reasons,  for  there  were  fourteen  thousand  of  them  last 
year,  and  I  cannot  imagine  what  thirteen  thousand  of  those 
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reasons  can  have  been.  ‘  Ignorance,  madam,  pure  ignorance,’ 
as  Doctor  Johnson  said.  No  doubt  pure  ignorance  accounted 
for  a  good  many.  Good  hearts,  optimism,  recommendations, 
opportunities,  cash  payment,  optimism,  cowardice  in  face  of 
somebody  very  appealing  (a  publisher  once  published  a  book 
because,  he  said,  an  author  cried  all  over  his  carpet),  bad  taste, 
the  need  for  a  sixth  or  a  twelfth  novel  to  make  an  even  number, 
a  craze  for  books  upon  a  particular  subject,  optimism,  the  sudden 
offer  of  a  book  which  some  other  house  was  said  to  be  after,  the 
desire  to  please  a  great  one,  the  desire  to  displease  another  great 
one  (but  a  great  one  this  time  who  is  engaged  in  the  publishing 
trade),  optimism — some  one  or  other  of  these  reasons  will  account 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  books  issued  each  year,  or,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  ‘  constantly  poured  forth  by  the  press.’  I  suppose 
that  about  one  hundred  of  the  books  published  each  year  are  good. 
About  one  thousand  are  worth  reading.  Each  one  of  those  books 
is  read  by  somebody,  by  two  or  three  people,  by  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  people.  If  the  author  grumbles  at  his  sales,  he  must 
remember  that  a  few  more  authors  like  himself  would  ruin  the 
publisher.  If  he  is  a  profitable  author  he  will  soon  cease  to  be 
surprised  at  the  pleasant  greetings  of  publishers.  Publishers  are 
very  simple,  innocent  people,  so  far  as  books  are  concerned.  They 
often  do  not  know  one  book  from  another.  But  they  are 
optimists,  sentimentalists,  and  experimentalists.  No  day  passes 
without  a  publisher  making  a  contract  with  an  author,  and  fully 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  contracts  made  by  publishers  are  chanev 
things.  A  great  many  of  these  contracts  reflect  credit  upon  the 
publisher  for  his  readiness  to  risk  money  upon  the  unknown,  in 
which  some  instinct  causes  him  to  believe  strongly.  Others, 
equally  mysterious,  reflect  credit  upon  his  heart,  but  not  upon  his 
head.  Others  show  his  genius.  Others,  again,  indicate  mere 
habit.  A  book  is  to  be  published.  It  is  just  a  book.  It  might 
equally  well  be  any  other  book.  The  publisher  goes  on  with  his 
work.  Defensively,  he  says :  ‘  Well,  if  I  didn’t  publish  it,  some¬ 
body  else  would !  And  besides,  I  know  that  Slumpington  was 
after  it.  What’s  good  enough  for  him  is  good  enough  for  me. 
And  anyway  we  wanted  another  biography.  And  I  beat  him 
down  on  terms  .  .  .  .’ 

Fourteen  thousand  books  are  published  each  year.  We  know 
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that  very  few  of  them  are  good  books.  But  we  do  not  know  the 
little  human  story  behind  each  title.  If  we  did,  we  might  blame 
the  publishers  for  some  failures  in  guardianship  or  in  taste,  in 
commercial  sense  or  a  perception  of  the  popular  need,  but  we 
could  scarcely  hold  the  view  that  publishers  were  heartless 
persons.  For  it  is  out  of  the  fulness  of  their  hearts  that  publishers 
flood  our  tables  with  fourteen  thousand  new  books  per  annum. 
In  many  cases  they  do  this  without  prospect  of  gain. 


RENUNCIATION 
By  Lesley  Grey 

Ours  is  a  love  that  walks  beside  us,  silent. 

The  tender  shape  of  that  which  shall  not  be. 
Because  we  may  not  touch  it.  It  has  substance 
And  ecstasy. 

Shrouded,  it  lights  our  lonely  ways  and,  voiceless. 
It  is  the  tune  that  joins  our  separate  lives; 

A  dream,  it  has  the  gold  stuff  of  endurance. 

The  sweet  of  hives. 

And,  when  we  die,  there  shall  be  no  remembrance 
Of  this  our  love  left  in  a  living  heart; 

That  which  we  never  spoke  shall  find  oblivion 
When  we  two  part. 

But  yet  some  essence  of  this  strength  and  sweetness. 
This  summer  of  the  soul  that’s  now  in  bloom. 

Shall  haunt  far  years,  as  petals  of  past  roses 
A  winter  room. 


MR.  MacDONALD  AND  THE  DENTIST  COMPLEX 


By  “  Augur  ” 

Miniature  death — a  witty  American  thus  described  the 
impending  visit  to  his  dentist.  He  was  right  in  a  way. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  of  the  inescapable  and  of  the 
irrevocable  associated  with  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  But  normal 
man  does  not  like  to  let  his  mind  dwell  on  things  he  cannot  help. 
Who  of  us  at  some  time  has  not  been  guilty  of  trying  to  efface  all 
thought  about  the  already  appointed  invasion  of  our  mouth  by 
the  forceps.?  Just  now,  as  we  watch  the  political  activities  of 
Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  we  are  reminded  of  the  mentality  of  the 
man  with  a  bad  tooth,  who  knows  that  soon  he  shall  have  to  look 
up  apprehensively  into  the  face  of  the  dentist,  but  who,  mean¬ 
while,  is  anxious  not  to  think  of  the  operation.  The  bad  tooth 
which  will  bring  Mr.  Macdonald  to  the  dentist’s  chair  is  the 
problem  of  unemployment.  He  was  elected  because  of  his 
promise  to  tackle  the  question  with  all  speed.  Yet  months  have 
gone  by  and  nothing  visible  has  been  accomplished  to  reduce 
unemployment.  There  are  still  more  than  one  million  people 
out  of  work  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Macdonald  loves  foreign  affairs;  his  messianic  turn  of 
mind  and  a  lifelong  connection  with  international  socialism  make 
for  a  kindly  disposition  towards  the  whole  world,  also  there  is 
more  satisfaction  in  treating  M.  Briand  and  Herr  Stresemann  as 
equals  than  in  the  opening  of  welfare  centres,  or  in  the  attendance 
at  a  miners’  football  match.  Since  they  came  to  power,  Mr. 
Macdonald  and  his  colleagues  have  hurled  themselves  at 
international  problems  and  not  without  success.  But  the 
meetings  at  The  Hague  and  Geneva,  and  even  the  projected  one 
at  Washington,  however  brilliant  their  results,  cannot  help  to 
reduce  the  number  of  unemployed  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  true 
that  at  The  Hague  a  promise  was  forced  from  the  Italians  whereby 
they  are  to  take  one  million  tons  of  coal  from  us  annually  for 
three  years,  and  Mr.  Snowden  has  said  that  this  means  employ¬ 
ment  for  4,000  miners.  But  we  suppose  that  if  Mr.  Macdonald’s 
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conversations  with  President  Hoover  finally  are  successful,  an 
equal  number  of  men  in  the  Government  dockyards  will  lose 
their  jobs.  The  number  of  people  is  increasing  who  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Snowden’s  forecasts.  Only  the  other  day,  in  a 
letter  published  in  the  press.  Sir  Josiah  Stamp,  the  expert  who 
represented  Great  Britain  on  the  Young  Committee,  declared:  — 

“  Snowden  has  set  out  to  get  something  off  the  Latins — he  has 
got  practically  nothing,  and  our  face  has  been  saved  by  putting 
more  on  Germany,  which  is  rather  the  opposite  to  what  on 
economic  grounds  was  the  trend  of  our  influence  in  Paris.  1 
doubt  the  final  efficacy  of  the  victory  on  economic  grounds.  I 
am  not  enough  of  a  politician  to  say  whether  it  is  good  politics.” 

The  support  given  during  the  Hague  conference  to  Mr. 
Snowden  by  the  press  of  all  parties  and  his  triumphant  return 
to  London  show  that  “  It  is  good  politics,”  but  with  Sir  Josiah 
Stamp  we  see  the  moment  when  economic  facts  will  disprove  the 
so-called  victory.  The  worker  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  mills, 
who,  under  the  new  arbitral  award  brought  about  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Macdonald  himself,  finds  three  shillings  less  in  his 
weekly  pay-envelope,  will  refuse  to  be  comforted  by  the  alleged 
recovery  by  Mr.  Snowden  of  a  further  two  million  pounds  from 
German  reparations.  In  the  absence  of  domestic  achievements, 
successes  abroad  have  been  useful  in  increasing  for  a  time  the 
moral  capital  of  the  Government.  This,  so  long  as  the  impression 
is  fresh  on  people’s  minds,  may  be  used  as  an  election  argument. 
We  deny,  however,  that  these  successes  contain  anything  of  real 
value  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  immediate  relief  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  In  the  long  run,  truth  will  out;  and,  if  it  is  proved  that 
Macdonald’s  success  at  Geneva  was  bought  by  weakening  the 
Imperial  link  with  the  Dominions,  opinion  in  this  country  will 
gradually  harden  against  him. 

Unemployment  is  the  British  problem  to-day,  because  there  arc 
more  than  one  million  men  and  women  permanently  out  of 
work.  The  danger  to  the  community  comes  not  from  the  man 
who  seeks  work,  but  from  the  one  who  despairs  finding  it.  A 
danger  even  greater  is  in  the  man  who  has  grown  up  without 
knowing  what  work  is.  Among  the  so-called  working  class  in 
Great  Britain,  a  young  generation  has  sprung  up  which  has  not 
one  days’s  work  to  its  credit.  The  fact  that  these  youngsters  are 
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not  responsible  for  this  evil  situation  does  not  make  it  easier  from 
the  national  point  of  view.  Support  given  to  the  seeker  after 
work  is  an  investment,  but  the  dole  thrown  to  the  congenital 
drone  represents  loss  of  capital.  The  statistics  of  unemployment 
are  elaborate  and  therefore  obscure.  The  layman  is  drawn  into 
their  depths  and  comes  up  in  a  daze,  incapable  of  distinguishing 
the  essential  facts  to  which,  after  all,  the  figures  serve  only  as  an 
illustration.  Since  the  War  the  nation  has  spent  hundreds  of 
millions  of  pounds  in  doles  to  the  unemployed,  and  people  are 
rightly  anxious  about  this  outward  flow  of  capital  for  which 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  hope  of  return.  Mr.  Macdonald 
won  the  last  election,  not  so  much  through  the  Socialist  vote,  as 
by  reason  of  the  turnover  of  Conservative  voters,  who  resented 
Mr.  Baldwins’s  passive  attitude  towards  the  social  evil  of  unem¬ 
ployment. 

The  present  position  in  respect  of  unemployment  in  Great 
Britain  is  revealed  in  one  sentence :  in  the  North  of  France  to-day, 
within  a  distance  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  Great 
Britain,  the  metallurgical  industry  needs  twenty  thousand  new 
workers,  mostly  unskilled,  but  of  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unemployed  not  one  has  asked  to  be  sent  there,  and  the 
Government  has  done  nothing  to  direct  British  Labour  towards 
this  opportunity  for  worI{^  at  our  very  door.  The  reason  for  this 
lies  in  the  fact  that  years  of  wonderful  prosperity  have  raised 
the  British  standard  of  living  much  higher  above  that  which 
exists  on  the  continent,  and  no  Government  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  and  especially  no  Government  elected  by  Socialist 
suffrage,  dares  to  tell  the  people  the  stark  truth  about  the  ever 
increasing  pressure  of  foreign  competition.  We  remember  that 
soon  after  the  War,  the  coal  mines  of  Northern  France, 
ravaged  by  the  Germans  in  their  retreat,  needed  two  hundred 
thousand  workers.  A  half  spirited  attempt  was  made  to  get  the 
British  Government  of  the  day  interested  in  a  wholesale  trans¬ 
portation  of  unemployed  to  this  mining  area,  but  soon  the 
question  was  dropped,  because  it  was  found  that  the  standard  of 
living  in  France  was  below  the  British  one.  The  void  was  then 
filled  up  by  an  immigration  from  Poland,  which  has  done 
exceedingly  well  for  itself.  The  question  may  well  be  asked  if, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  British  economy,  it  would  not  have 
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been  better  to  subsidise  the  transportation  to  and  the  existence  of 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  in  a  neighbouring  country  than 
to  go  on  paying  the  dole.  But  this  would  have  meant  a 
need  for  withdrawing  this  tribute  to  social  blackmail  and 
enforcing  emigration :  a  thing  too  horrible  to  be  contemplated  by 
a  “  democratic  ”  Government.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  was 
in  Canada  engaged  upon  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  possibilities 
of  emigration  on  a  large  scale.  As  if  to  illustrate  his  difficulties, 
or  rather  those  of  Mr.  Macdonald’s  Government,  comes  the  news 
that  a  large  number  of  workers  who  came  over  to  the  Dominions 
are  being  sent  back  to  Great  Britain  because  of  their  refusal  to 
work  under  conditions  prevailing  over  there.  Of  the  haymakers 
who  went  over  to  Canada  last  year,  about  ten  per  cent,  were  sent 
back  for  the  same  reason.  As  pay  in  Canada  is  higher  than  in 
the  Old  Country,  it  is  evident  that  what  the  men  resented  was 
the  amount  of  work  they  were  expected  to  perform  and  the 
number  of  hours  they  were  kept  at  work.  The  British  working 
class  accustomed  to  a  standard  of  leisure  is  not  precisely  the 
clement  with  which  it  is  easy  to  begin  rebuilding  an  industrial 
situation  undermined  by  a  cruel  and  increasing  foreign  com¬ 
petition.  The  only  rational  way  of  dealing  with  unemployment 
is  to  rationalise  industry.  This  means  throwing  over  the  time 
honoured  dogmas  of  class  war,  accepting  co-operation  with 
Capital  and  concentrating  on  new  methods  of  production.  The 
leaders  of  British  Labour  know  this  need,  but  they  must  be  wary 
how  they  bring  the  knowledge  to  the  masses  whom  they  have 
for  generations  led  in  an  opposite  direction.  First  of  all  it  is 
necessary  to  prove  to  the  workers  that  they  cannot  have  more  than 
their  industries  can  produce  in  competition  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  A  bitter  pill  to  swallow,  and  the  difficulties,  perhaps  we 
should  say  the  insuperable  difficulties,  which  confront  Macdonald 
are  clear.  His  tragedy  is  that  he  cannot  by  any  means  avoid 
them. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Macdonald’s  achievements  in  the  domain  of 
foreign  politics  do  not  represent  an  undiluted  success.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  dark  spots  which,  if  one  studies  them  closely, 
appear  dangerous.  For  example,  Mr.  Macdonald’s  action  in 
respect  of  the  signing  of  the  Optional  Clause  of  the  constitution 
of  the  International  Tribunal  of  Justice  is  not  consistent  with  the 
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recognized  need  to  strengthen  the  Imperial  bond  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Dominions.  Mr.  Macdonald  declared 
at  Geneva  that  his  Government  would  sign  the  Optional  Clause 
without  reservations.  But  in  1926,  at  the  last  Imperial  Confer¬ 
ence,  a  definite  promise  was  given  by  the  Government  of  the 
day  that  this  question  would  not  be  again  considered  before  the 
following  Conference,  due  to  assemble  in  1930.  For  reasons  of 
party  politics,  or  because  he  simply  had  not  read  the  promise  of 
1926,  Mr.  Macdonald  made  his  declaration  at  Geneva,  thus 
bitterly  offending  the  two  most  faithful  Dominions,  Australia 
and  New-Zealand,  but  supported  by  Ireland  and  South  Africa, 
that  is  the  two,  which  have  least  interest  in  preserving  the  Empire. 
The  curious  thing  about  this  is  that  practically  at  the  same  time, 
at  the  Trade  Union  Congress  at  Belfast,  Mr.  Ben  Tillet,  the 
veteran  Socialist,  came  out  strongly  in  favour  of  Imperial  unity 
as  the  necessary  condition  for  the  prosperity  of  the  British  workers. 
At  the  same  time,  from  behind  the  scenes  at  Geneva,  accounts 
reach  us  of  Mr.  Macdonald’s  “  superior  ”  attitude  towards  the 
Dominion  representatives,  which  was  resented  by  them, 
and  which  brought  a  stinging  rebuke  from  Mr.  McGilligan, 
the  representative  of  the  Irish  Free  State. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  fate  of  the  Washington  negotiations 
for  naval  disarmament  is  still  in  the  balance.  In  this  case,  Mr. 
Macdonald  has  done  his  duty  towards  the  Empire  by  holding  out 
against  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  construct  cruisers, 
which,  if  built,  would,  by  starting  Japanese  competition 
in  the  Pacific,  make  precarious  the  British  naval  position  in  the 
ocean  in  which  lie  Australia  and  New-Zealand,  the  two  principal 
partners  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Empire.  As  to  Palestine  we 
cannot  accuse  Mr.  Macdonald  for  the  pogroms,  which  are  the 
result  of  several  years  of  mistaken  policy,  but  we  shall  accuse  him, 
if  he  falls  in  with  any  bureaucratic  machination  to  shield  from 
responsibility  the  members  of  the  local  administration. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  COTTON 


By  a.  H.  S.  Hinchliffe 

SEEING  that  the  conditions  which  brought  about  the  stoppage 
in  the  cotton  industry  were  wholly  economic,  the  nature  of 
the  settlement  is  not  a  little  strange.  The  employers’ 
demand  for  a  flat  rate  reduction  of  wages  in  spinning  and  weaving 
mills  has  been  cursorily  examined,  and  judgment  has  been  given 
for  half  the  amount  claimed.  The  considerations  which 
prompted  this  judgment  must  have  been  almost  wholly  those  of 
compromise.  No  such  result  could  have  been  arrived  at 
scientifically.  Under  the  present  system  of  collective  bargaining, 
negotiations  for  an  increase  or  reduction  of  wages  have  usually  to 
be  conducted  on  the  flat  rate  system.  Yet  in  an  industry  as 
diversified  as  that  occupied  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton 
textiles,  a  flat  rate  is  apt  to  work  unscientifically  and  unfairly. 
Everyone  is  fully  aware  that  in  making  their  recent  demand  for 
a  wage  reduction,  both  the  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners 
and  the  Cotton  Spinners  &  Manufacturers’  Association  were 
driven  by  force  of  circumstances.  Many  of  the  units  which 
comprise  both  these  organizations  have  found  it  quite  impossible 
to  retain  their  trade  at  prices  which  represent  the  bare  cost  of 
prcxluction.  In  order  to  keep  their  machinery  running  they  have 
accepted  orders  at  a  loss  for  several  years  past,  hoping  all  the 
while  that  the  tide  would  turn  and  profitable  trade  would  again 
become  possible.  The  hope  has  not  been  fulfilled,  and  they  now 
find  themselves  faced  with  the  alternative  of  either  cheapening 
production,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  recapture  trade  from  their 
foreign  competitors,  or  giving  up  the  business  altogether.  That 
such  firms  are  now  pretty  numerous  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  able  to  influence  the  employers’  organizations  to 
take  action  on  their  behalf  with  a  demand  for  a  flat  rate  reduction 
of  wages. 

There  are,  however,  not  a  few  concerns  amongst  the  spinning 
and  manufacturing  secdon  which  are  able  to  make  profits  on 
current  rates  of  wages.  They,  of  course,  now  get  the  benefit  of 
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the  reduction  in  wages  to  the  same  extent  as  their  less  successful 
competitiors.  Had  the  issue  been  fought  out  to  economic  con¬ 
clusion,  either  a  number  of  weak  firms,  tired  of  the  struggle 
would  have  gone  out  of  business,  or  bigger  concessions  would  have 
been  obtained. 

Modification  of  the  present  cleaning  time  restrictions,  and 
some  differentiation  amongst  the  different  classes  of  workers 
might  have  been  applied.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  some 
classes  of  operatives  can  hardly  afford  to  have  even  a  moderate 
amount  knocked  off  their  wages,  while  other  classes  could  stand 
a  substantial  reduction.  In  an  industry  where  wages  vary  from 
30/-  to  about  ^4  or  per  week,  some  system  of  differentiation 
might  reasonably  have  been  applied.  When  one  considers  that 
the  prevailing  practice  of  trade  unions  is  to  afford  special  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  lowest  paid  workers,  the  present  settlement  is 
particularly  interesting. 

The  foregoing  is  not  intended  as  an  adverse  criticism  of  the 
award  of  Sir  Rigby  Swift.  All  that  was  required  of  the 
arbitrators  was  an  equitable  decision  and  that  it  should  be  given 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  We  have  to  thank  Sir  Rigby  Swift 
for  acting  with  a  rapidity  worthy  of  his  name  in  his  Solomon- 
like  role.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  this  sort  of 
arbitration  comes  to  be  a  regular  method  of  settling  industrial 
disputes.  If  it  does,  the  demands  of  aggressive  parties  are  likely 
to  be  extravagently  framed,  to  allow  of  whittling  down  by 
arbitrators. 

Both  spinners  and  manufacturers  are  particularly  loth  to  dis¬ 
close  what  difference  the  wage  reduction  will  make  to  the  cost  of 
producing  particular  grades  of  yarn  and  cloth.  They  are 
naturally  afraid  that,  if  this  is  known,  buyers  will  demand  the 
full  concession  in  price,  whereas  they  are  struggling  to  retain 
some  of  it  for  themselves.  Whether  they  can  do  so  must,  of  course, 
ultimately  depend  upon  supply  and  demand.  Temporarily, 
however,  by  keeping  the  real  position  dark,  buyers  my  be  bluffed 
into  paying  on  a  basis  which  will  leave  some  of  the  wage  reduction 
over  for  manufacturers.  Consequently  it  is  very  difficult  at  the 
present  juncture  to  get  really  accurate  details  of  the  effect  which 
the  arbitration  award  will  have  upon  the  cost  prices  of  cloth  and 
yarn. 
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Probably  the  reduction  in  the  c.f.i.  cost  of  a  shirting  or  dhooty 
shipped  in  the  grey  state  is  about  2  per  cent.,  while,  in  the  case  of 
a  bleached  cloth,  it  stands  about  per  cent,  and  in  printed 
goods  hardly  more  than  i  per  cent.  Hereby  hangs  a  tale. 
Everyone  is  waiting  to  see  what  response  the  finishing  combines 
are  going  to  make  to  this  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  wage  earners 
in  the  spinning  and  manufacturing  sections.  Hitherto  the 
finishers  have  successfully  withstood  all  the  pressure  that  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  them  to  reduce  prices.  They  maintain  that 
the  economic  strength  of  their  position  was  built  up  to  enable 
them  to  face  just  such  a  period  of  depression  as  the  present.  They 
further  contend  that  the  trade  which  has  been  lost  to  Lancashire 
has  been  in  cloth  shipped  in  the  grey  state,  rather  than  in  goods 
finished  by  themselves,  a  fact  which  is,  of  course,  borne  out  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  statistics.  Moreover,  say  the  finishers,  the 
spinners  and  manufacturers  have  no  one  but  themselves  to  blame 
for  their  present  plight.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  all 
these  assertions,  but  they  do  not  prove  that  the  finishers  are  acting 
in  the  interests  of  the  trade  or  themselves  by  sticking  rigidly  to 
their  present  pricelists,  and  working  to  only  a  portion  of  their 
capacity.  Statistics  certainly  show  that  we  have  not  lost  as  much 
trade  in  finished  goods  as  in  grey,  but  the  coarse  grey  cloth  trade 
was  naturally  the  one  to  be  first  attacked  by  foreign  producers. 
These  latter,  however,  are  not  content  to  stop  there;  encouraged 
by  their  success  with  grey  goods  they  are  attacking  the  trade  in 
bleached,  printed  and  dyed  styles,  and  making  steady  progress. 
The  way  is  made  smoother  for  them  by  the  high  charges  and 
inelastic  methods  of  the  finishing  combines.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  firms  working  on  fixed  price  lists  which  were  framed  to 
show  a  profit  on  every  transaction,  are  doing  a  lot  less  to  meet 
competition  than  producers  and  merchants  who  are  prepared  to 
negotiate  many  lines  of  business  at  a  loss  rather  than  let  the  trade 
get  into  other  hands.  More  elasticity  on  the  part  of  the  finishers 
is  badly  wanted. 

If  the  finishing  trades  were  to  make  concessions  of  anything 
like  the  same  value  as  those  of  the  spinning  and  weaving 
operatives,  the  total  effect  upon  prices  should  be  sufficiently  large 
to  enable  us  to  make  an  impression  on  competitors.  It  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  there  are  certain  other  concessions  which  have 
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come  to  the  trade  recently,  not  very  large  of  themselves  perhaps, 
but  the  cumulative  effect  of  which  is  likely  to  be  considerable. 
The  Derating  Bill  is  said  to  mean  a  saving  to  the  Lancashire 
cotton  mills  of  ^^1,000,000  per  annum.  The  significance  of  this 
figure  in  relation  to  prices  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate,  but  a 
rough  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  wages  reduction  gives 
some  idea  of  what  it  is  worth.  Taking  the  combined  wages  bill 
of  the  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners,  and  the  Cotton 
Spinners  &  Manufacturers’  AsscKiation  as  ^^34,500,000,  the  total 
saving  on  wages  will  be  approximately  ^2,500,000.  The  value 
of  the  derating  scheme  is  thus  shown  to  be  about  40  per  cent,  of 
the  wages  reduction.  Further  assistance  towards  cheapening 
cloth  for  export  has  recently  been  received  from  the  railway 
companies,  who  have  made  a  material  reduction  in  charges  for 
transport  to  the  docks.  By  this  action  they  have  naturally  com¬ 
pelled  the  motor  transport  companies  to  follow  suit. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  reduction  in  cost  of  production 
has  been  obtained  as  the  result  of  the  recent  stoppage,  strikes  and 
lockouts  are  dangerous  experiments  for  this  or  any  other  export 
industry  to  indulge  in.  The  world  does  not  stand  still  while  the 
mills  of  any  one  country  are  stopped.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  trade  which  competitors  gained  at  our 
expense  during  the  recent  stoppage,  but  it  is  understood  that  by 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August  certain  of  the  Japanese  manu¬ 
facturers  had  managed  to  sell  the  whole  of  their  production  up 
to  the  end  of  the  year.  This,  in  itself,  is  not  a  matter  of  extreme 
seriousness,  though  it  does  not  give  them  a  chance  to  strengthen 
1  their  hold  on  certain  markets.  The  serious  matter  is  the 
,  opportunity  which  such  a  stoppage  offers  to  comparatively 
backward  competitors  to  experiment  in  new  styles  which  they 
would  not  be  able  to  sell  in  open  competition  with  the  English 
producers.  Every  experiment  of  this  nature  gives  the  less 
experienced  manufacturers  a  chance  of  learning  and  improving 
the  styles  in  which  they  lack  proficiency.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
war  all  over  again.  Our  inability  to  supply  the  export  markets 
during  the  war,  enabled  competitors  to  find  a  sale  for  their  goods 
in  the  experimental  stages,  and  advanced  by  many  years  the  date 
at  which  they  would  have  been  able  to  challenge  us.  The  two 
styles  in  which  we  are  still  supreme  are  fine  yarn  cloth  and 
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bleached  cloths.  If,  however,  we  are  prevented  by  stoppage  from 
producing  these,  somebody  will  do  their  best  to  take  our  place. 
From  the  evidence  available  it  would  appear  that  this  has  actually 
happened  in  the  last  few  weeks,  especially  as  regards  bleached 
cloths.  Stoppages  are  things  to  be  avoided,  if  at  all  possible,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  trade. 

Valuable  as  are  the  various  forms  of  relief  which  the  industry 
has  recendy  received,  and  those  which  it  is  hoped  may  possibly 
accrue  as  the  result  of  the  impending  commission,  they  will  not,  in 
the  writer’s  opinion,  be  able  to  restore  much  of  Lancashire’s  lost 
trade.  They  should  rather  be  regarded  as  helping  us  to  retain 
the  trade  which  we  have,  and  developing  new  trade.  The  trade 
in  coarse  grey  cloths,  which  accounts  for  a  large  proportion  of 
the  total  yardage  of  exports  lost  to  Lancashire,  offers  little 
difficulty  to  semi-skilled  labour,  and  is  hardly  worthy  of 
Lancashire.  Other  countries  are  well  able  to  produce  such  goods 
for  themselves,  and,  in  fact,  prefer  to  do  so.  To  recover  this 
trade  would,  in  effect,  necessitate  putting  the  clock  back.  By 
being  first  in  the  field,  we  had  a  splendid  run  for  our  money  at 
the  coarse  trade,  and  acquired  ^eat  wealth  therefrom.  To  base 
our  hopes  on  it  for  the  future  would  be  almost  an  admission  that 
our  ingenuity  had  forsaken  us.  In  this  connection  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  report  has  recently  been  published  by  Mr.  Arno  S.  Pearsc 
on  the  cotton  trade  of  Japan.  In  this  report  we  are  shown  how 
well  organised  the  Japanese  industry  is  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Such 
organisation  however,  is  not  beyond  our  power  to  copy  or  even 
improve  upon.  But  there  are  other  salient  facts.  Japan  has 
cheap  labour,  a  lot  of  it  juvenile.  It  works  double  shifts,  and  has 
very  litde  trade  union  organisation  to  contend  with.  This 
labour  is  well  adapted  to  the  monotonous  process  of  producing 
coarse  cloths.  No  process  of  rationalisation  can  counteract 
advantages  such  as  these.  Moreover,  were  we  successful  in  under¬ 
selling  the  home  industries  of  Japan,  India  and  China  in  coarse 
goods,  we  should  probably  have  high  tariffs  raised  against  us. 
These  countries  are  keen  to  protect  their  own  industries,  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  consumers.  In  short,  one  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  old  fashioned  cloths  which  are  lost,  offer  much  prospect 
for  the  future,  and  probably  too  much  attention  is  being  devoted 
to  the  discovery  of  means  for  reviving  this  trade.  There  will, 
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no  doubt,  be  times  when  others  are  unable  to  supply  all  the  world 

[requirements  in  such  goods,  and  we  shall  get  the  surplus  demand. 
But  how  often  will  this  occur? 

Leaving  aside,  however,  the  question  of  coarse  goods,  the 
■  gradual  reducing  of  costs  will  be  very  valuable.  Even  if  we  don’t 
'  recover  any  of  that  which  has  been  lost,  our  cotton  trade  remains 
a  very  large  one.  To  say  that  the  whole  trade  is  doomed  is 
'  ridiculous.  To  talk  in  generalities  at  all  about  the  cotton  trade 

I  is  ridiculous.  It  is  far  too  varied.  There  are  plenty  of  units 

'  who  have  succeeded  in  doing  well  all  through  the  bad  years. 

We  are  still  the  largest  exporting  country  of  cotton  textiles,  and 
the  home  trade  alone  is  not  inconsiderable.  All  this  will  be 
stimulated  by  a  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production.  The  same 
applies  to  the  trade  in  new  styles  which  we  hope  to  sec  developed 
by  ingenuity  and  craftsmanship. 

I  Ingenuity  has  not  been  lacking  in  the  past,  and  one  feels  that 
it  must  still  be  present  in  plenty,  unless  it  is  being  concentrated 
I  upon  the  newer  industries  of  Great  Britain.  It  has,  howevei, 

I  been  a  peculiar  feature  of  British  mentality  that  a  stimulus  of 

impending  disaster  is  required  before  the  latent  ingenuity  of  the 
people  can  really  reveal  itself.  Witness  the  many  rapid  im¬ 
provisations  brought  out  by  the  war.  Possibly  the  cotton  trade 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  near  to  the  abyss  to  awaken  such  inventive 
powers.  Howbeit,  upon  ingenuity  the  future  must  largely  rest, 
I  and  upon  the  elimination  of  the  inefficient  producers. 
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By  W.  F.  Watson 

Although  the  trade  unions  have  suffered  serious  losses 
in  membership  in  recent  years,  very  little  was  said  about  it 
at  the  Trades  Union  Congress  at  Belfast.  But  that  the 
leaders  are  perturbed  about  the  slump  in  trade  unionism  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  General  Council  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  an  intensive  campaign  during  the  past  few  months,  and  a 
Distinguished  Service  Badge  has  been  instituted,  to  be  awarded 
to  those  trade  unionists  introducing  a  certain  number  of  reemits 
within  a  given  period. 

There  is  every  reason  for  such  perturbation.  Since  the 
National  Strike  of  1926,  the  unions  have  lost  over  600,000 
members.  Since  the  1928  Congress  the  fall  in  membership 
has  been  approximately  250,000.  The  present  membership 
is  little  more  than  3,500,000,  whereas  in  1920,  admittedly 
a  peak  year,  it  was  over  6,5oo,o(X),  a  total  loss  for  the 
nine  years  of  3,000,000.  Take  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers  as  an  instance  of  the  slump.  In  1920  the  member¬ 
ship  stood  at  460,297;  at  the  end  of  last  June  the  figures  were 
220,814,  ^  nearly  240,000. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  remarkable  slump  in  industrial 
organisation.?  At  no  period  of  its  history  has  the  movement 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  as  it 
has  done  during  the  past  few  years.  In  his  Presidential  address, 
Mr.  Ben  Tillet,  M.P.,  said,  “  To  those  of  us  who  can  remember 
the  political  situation  of  Labour  three  or  four  decades  ago,  a 
veritable  revolution  has  taken  place,”  which  is  perfectly  true. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  T.U.C.  was  regarded  as  a  collection  of 
malcontents  who  were  desirous  of  turning  the  industrial  world 
upside  down  by  fomenting  strikes.  Now  the  movement  is 
regarded  as  the  strongest  bulwark  against  disruption  in  the 
factories.  Then  trade  unionism  was  battling  for  recognition; 
now  it  is  not  only  recognised,  but  the  leaders  are  invited  to  meet 
the  representatives  of  the  employers’  organisations  round  the 
conference  table  to  discuss  industrial  problems  arising  out  of 
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modern  conditions,  with  a  view  to  so  adjusting  the  relationship 
between  employers  and  workmen  that  friction  in  the  shops  may 
be  minimised  almost  to  extinction.  Thirty-six  years  ago  there  was 
no  Labour  Party;  to-day  Labour  holds  the  reins  of  Government. 

Why  is  it  then  that  instead  of  flocking  to  the  unions  as  one 
would  expect  them  to  do,  the  workers  appear  to  be  deserting 
them  ?  It  may  be  true,  as  stated  by  the  General  Council  in  their 
exhaustive  report  to  Congress  on  the  disruptive  activities  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  its  subsidiary  organisations,  that  the  tactics 
of  these  bodies  are  responsible  for  some  of  the  defections  from  the 
unions,  but  to  suggest  that  a  mere  handful  of  egregious 
malcontents  have  persuaded  some  three  million  workers  to  leave 
the  unions,  is  crediting  them  with  far  more  influence  than  they 
actually  possess. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  engineering  unions 
have  lost  so  many  members.  When  the  great  slump  came  in 
1920,  thousands  of  skilled  men  went  to  America  and  the  colonies, 
and  the  disastrous  lockout  of  1922  caused  many  more  to  leave  the 
country.  Moreover,  the  very  low  wage  of  the  operative  engineer 
forced  many  thousands  into  other  more  lucrative  occupations.  A 
fair  proportion  of  London’s  bus  and  tram  drivers  and  conductors 
and  taximen  are  ex-members  of  the  A.E.U.,  and  many  mechanics 
are  now  working  as  window  cleaners,  bakers  and  milk  rounds¬ 
men,  insurance  agents,  credit  drapers’  agents,  greengrocers, 
butchers  and  commercial  travellers;  one  has  even  started  business 
as  a  dealer  in  waste.  They  are  not  “  wartime  ”  mechanics;  they 
are  men  who  duly  served  an  apprenticeship. 

But  the  slump  and  the  lockout  were  not  responsible  for  all 
the  losses.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  rank  and  file  knows  that 
not  only  has  there  been  a  steady  decline  in  union  membership 
since  the  strike  of  1926,  but  the  present  membership  is  not  the 
least  bit  enthusiastic  about  trade  unionism.  This  is  not  because 
they  think  the  strike  was  right  or  wrong,  a  success  or  a  failure — 
the  man  in  the  shop  rarely  troubles  about  such  things — but  there 
appears  to  be  what  might  colloquially  be  called  a  general 
“  feduppishness  ”  with  the  unions,  and  it  would  not  be  a  mis¬ 
statement  of  the  truth  to  say  that  many  of  the  big  unions  are  only 
able  to  retain  their  members  through  the  friendly  society  benefits, 
especially  through  the  superannuation  benefits. 
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As  a  direct  result  of  the  1926  strike,  it  is  no  longer  difficult  to 
be  a  non-unionist.  Many  shops  that  were  previously  fully  trade 
unionist  are  now  “  open  ”  shops  because  when  it  became  a 
question  of  losing  a  good  job  or  leaving  the  union,  most  of  the 
trade  unionists  chose  the  latter.  With  the  open  shop,  and  the 
reluctance  of  trade  unionists  to  ask  men  to  join  the  union,  there  is 
no  inducement  to  become  a  member  of  an  organisation  when  it 
is  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  work  as  a  non-unionist. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  “  Times  ”  labour  correspondent  predicted 
a  rise  in  union  membership  in  the  near  future.  One  ventures  to 
suggest  that  his  optimism  will  not  be  realised.  It  is  more  likely 
to  decline  still  further.  This  was  realised  at  Belfast  when  Mr.  C. 
Dukes,  M.P.,  acting  Vice-President  of  the  National  Union  of 
General  and  Municipal  Workers,  moved  a  resolution  which,  while 
approving  all  measures  for  the  more  scientific  organisation  of 
industry,  directed  the  attention  of  the  workers  to  the  danger 
imminent  in  rationalisation  unless  labour  was  fully  organised. 
“  The  closing  down  of  obsolete  plants,”  the  resolution  proceeds, 
“  is  creating  monopolies  which  give  the  employer  a  unique  ad¬ 
vantage  over  labour.  Associated  with  these  monopolies,  there 
are  gradually  being  developed  all  kinds  of  welfare  and  workshop 
committees  which  arc  being  used  to  subvert  trade  union  methods 
and  praedee  for  dealing  with  the  grievances  of  workmen.  This 
machinery  is  being  used  to  supercede  the  unions.” 

In  moving  the  resoludon  Mr.  Dukes  referred  to  “  company 
unions,”  that  is,  to  unions  confined  to  the  employees  of  a  factory, 
and  said  that  in  factories  and  workshops  where  such  organisations 
had  been  developed  they  had  experienced  difficulty  in  retaining 
union  membership.  This  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true,  and  as 
industry  advances  towards  rationalisation,  the  main  objects  ot 
which  are  to  improve  working  conditions  and  to  make  employ¬ 
ment  more  stable,  the  problem  will  become  more  acute.  If, 
under  a  scheme  of  rationalisation,  big  employers  can  ensure 
regular  employment  for  their  employees  at  a  fair  wage  and  under 
decent  conditions;  and  if  by  means  of  welfare  and  workshop 
committees,  or  a  company  union,  they  can  offer  the  workmen 
better  benefits,  including  a  pension  at  retirement  age,  than  the 
unions  can  for  the  same  or  less  contributions :  there  will  be  even 
less  inducement — no  need,  in  fact — to  join  a  trade  organisation. 
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Another  reason  for  loss  of  members  was  revealed  in  the  debate 
on  breakaway  unions  and  the  poaching  of  each  others  members, 
during  which  Mr.  A.  J.  Cook,  the  miners’  secretary,  said  there 
were  some  leaders  who  called  each  other  comrades  in  Congress 
and  fought  each  other  at  the  pit  head.  Mr.  Cook  might  also 
have  stated  that  several  unions  have  had  cause  to  complain  that 
the  Miners’  Federation  had  poached  members  from  other  unions, 
and  that  some  time  ago  the  miners  at  a  Durham  colliery  struck 
work  because  six  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineering 
Union  refused  to  leave  that  organisation  to  join  the  Miners’ 
Federation.  As  recendy  as  June  last,  Mr.  C.  Dukes,  M.P.,  and 
two  other  officials  of  his  union,  were  sued  for  libel  at  the  Liverpool 
Assizes,  by  the  general  secretary  of  another  union,  and  had  to 
pay  ^^250  damages  and  costs.  Pages  could  be  filled  with  stories 
of  the  internecine  squabbles  of  officials,  often  leading  to  strikes, 
on  such  trivial  questions  as  the  demarcation  of  work  and  poaching 
members,  all  of  which  militate  against  union  recruitment. 

If  the  leaders  were  to  spend  a  litde  time  amongst  the  rank  and 
file,  they  would  find  them  resentful  of  the  growing  bureaucratic 
tendencies  of  the  movement.  Certainly  a  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  this  direction.  The  centralisation  of  industry  has  caused 
the  unions  to  amalgamate,  and  most  of  them  now  carry  a  huge 
army  of  paid  officials,  some  of  whom  draw  incomes  that  would 
make  a  small  entrepreneur  green  with  envy.  These  officials 
have  made  the  unions  bureaucratic  bodies,  controlled  from  palatial 
central  offices,  and  since  their  continued  employment  depends 
upon  a  rising  membership,  they  often  come  into  conflict  with 
each  other  in  the  scramble  for  members. 

“  The  office  was  at  our  house,”  says  Mr.  Ben  Turner,  M.P., 
describing,  in  his  book,  “  About  Myself,”  the  early  struggles  of  his 
union.  “  Rent,  rates,  gas,  coal,  cleaning,  etc.,  one  shilling  per 
week;  salary  ;^i2  a  year  .  . .  They  gave  me  ^50  later  on,  but  we 
got  a  very  bad  patch  of  trade  and  depression  in  membership,  so 
I  lowered  it,  after  getting  the  committee’s  permission,  to  ^20  a 
year.  I  had  £2  a  week  in  1912,  and  it  got  to  ^4  during  the  early 
part  of  the  war.”  Compare  that  with  the  £1,000  a  year  some 
officials  now  receive,  and  the  palatial  offices  in  which  the  unions 
are  housed !  The  average  man  says,  why  should  I  pay  contri¬ 
butions  to  keep  well  paid  officials.? 

S 
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Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  return  of  the  Labour 
Government  has  not  helped  the  unions  in  their  recruitment 
campaign;  on  the  contrary  it  has  seriously  hindered  them.  “  The 
foundations  of  the  Labour  Party,”  said  Mr.  Tillett  in  his 
presidential  address  at  Belfast,  “  are  in  the  hands  of  the  trade 
union  movement,  and  it  has  been  sustained  throughout  its 
existence  by  the  sacrifice  of  loyal  trade  unionists,”  The  Labour 
Party  now  bids  fair  to  be  a  menace  to  industrial  organisation. 
Take  the  question  of  payment  for  holidays,  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  just  granted  to  all  government  employees,  as  a  case 
in  point.  For  very  many  years  the  unions  have  been  trying  to 
obtain  this  concession  without  success,  although  it  is  doubdess 
due  to  propaganda  in  the  past  that  the  Government  was  induced 
to  grant  it,  but  the  average  man  failing  to  realise  this,  is  now 
saying,  “  What’s  the  use  of  belonging  to  a  union  now  we  have  a 
Labour  Government.  As  soon  as  they  get  into  office  they  give 
us  payment  for  holidays  without  our  asking  for  it.  That’s  more 
than  our  officials  could  get  for  us!”  And  as  the  Labour 
Government  improves  the  conditions  of  the  workers  still  further, 
this  anti-union  feeling  will  become  more  prevalent.  In  short,  the 
working  people  are  turning  away  from  industrial  organisation, 
and  are  looking  to  Parliament  to  cure  their  industrial  ills. 

So,  while  admitting  that  the  decrease  in  union  membership  is 
partly  due  to  the  attitude  of  Communists,  the  main  reasons  for 
the  falling-off  are  the  national  strike,  the  open  shop,  internal  strife 
among  the  unions,  the  growing  bureaucracy  of  the  unions, 
excessively  paid  officialism,  rationalisation  and  the  consequent 
development  of  company  unions  and  welfare  committees,  the 
“  feduppishness  ”  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  the  advent  of  a  Labour 
Government. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  leaders  will  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  retrieve  their  losses.  Already  some  unions  are  reducing  the 
number  of  paid  officials  on  the  ground  of  economy,  and  if  the 
losses  continue,  others  may  be  requested  to  resign.  What  further 
policy  will  the  leaders  pursue.? 

Students  of  industrial  organisation  will  know  that  in  times  of 
falling  membership,  a  revival  can  be  successful  only  by  appealing 
to  the  imagination  of  the  workers.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
unions  will  follow  this  course  by  adopting  a  quasi-revolutionary 
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attitude  and  decrying  the  value  of  Pariament;  by  pressing  for 
reforms  in  industry,  and  by  trying  to  compel  the  Government  to 
fulfil  their  election  pledges  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Labour 
Party  cannot  do  much,  hoping  thereby  to  turn  the  rank  and  file 
back  to  the  unions.  Since  the  Labour  Party  has,  willy-nilly, 
invaded  the  domains  of  the  T.U.C.,  so  will  the  T.U.C.  try  to 
encroach  upon  the  preserves  of  the  Labour  Party.  Indeed,  the 
Belfast  Congress  dealt  mainly  with  political  questions. 

“  We  are  confident,”  said  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  at  Belfast,  “  that  the 
Government  intends  to  ratify  its  pledges  in  respect  to  the  Trade 
Disputes  and  Trade  Unions  Act  (1927);  the  Miners’  Eight  Hours 
Act;  the  Washington  Hours  Convention;  Factory  Legislation  and 
other  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  trade  unions.”  The 
Washington  Convention  will  no  doubt  be  ratified  as  soon  as 
Parliament  reassembles,  and  factory  legislation  may  be  framed, 
but  the  Government  appears  to  be  in  no  patricular  hurry  to  deal 
with  the  Miners’  Eight  Hours  Act,  or  the  Trade  Disputes  Act. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  Labour  Government  will  amend  both, 
but  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  they  will,  at  present  at  any  rate, 
restore  to  the  unions  the  unrestricted  right  to  strike.  The  unions 
arc  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  in  endeavouring  to  regain  their 
lost  membership  by  appealing  to  the  imagination  of  the  rank  and 
file,  they  may  at  any  time  involve  industry  in  a  big  dispute  which 
would  be  fatal  to  the  Government. 

“  In  some  quarters,”  says  Mr.  C.  Dukes,  M.P.,  in  an  article  in 
the  press,  ‘‘  there  is  a  belief  expressed  that  all  these  matters  can 
be  adjusted  by  Parliamentary  action.  A  bitter  disappointment 
awaits  those  who  are  looking  to  Parliament  to  redress  industrial 
grievances.” 

So,  despite  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sent  a  congratulary  telegram  to  the 
President  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  there  is  every  indication 
of  coming  friction  between  the  industrial  and  political  wings  of 
the  Labour  Movement,  with  each  striving  for  supremacy.  It 
may  well  be  that  a  British  Labour  Government  will  be  forced 
into  saying  to  the  British  Trade  Unions,  just  as  the  Soviet 
Government  was  compelled  to  say  to  the  Russian  unions,  “  Hands 
off  industry;  more  freedom  for  factory  management.” 
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By  Roger  Chance 

WHAT  is  a  ‘  natural  ’  man.?  Is  our  civilisation 
unnatural,  and  if  so,  can  we  discover,  or  recover,  our 
natural  state.?”  Questions  such  as  these  are  always 
being  debated  among  the  philosophical  few,  but  they  become 
urgent  and  popular  at  times  when  society  is  groaning  under  the 
pangs  of  renaissance  in  thought  and  the  transformation,  or 
complete  destruction,  of  the  existing  order.  Turning  to  the 
past,  we  naturally  think  of  Rousseau  and  the  French  Revolution. 
But  in  reflecting  upon  the  subject  of  this  article  I  was  reminded 
of  a  more  distant  period  in  history:  the  close  of  the  Periclean 
Age  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  when  the  disasters  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  and  the  scepticism  of  philosophers  and  poets, 
were  disturbing  the  people  of  Athens;  when  the  young  asked 
Socrates  to  judge  between  ‘  convention  ’  and  ‘  nature,’  between 
the  ideas  of  old  gendemen  like  Nicias  vC^ho  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
before  batde,  and  the  ideas  of  the  iconoclasts  who  wanted  to  make 
all  things  new  by  a  ‘  return  to  nature.’  Socrates  held  the  scales 
of  justice;  he  preached  the  discovery  of  pure  reason  within  the 
soul.  Yet  his  own  doctrine,  which  was  actually  revolutionary 
in  a  non-political  sense,  had  the  immediate  effect  of  hastening 
the  decline  of  the  city-state.  His  criticism  was  not  less  potent 
because,  like  that  of  all  true  prophets,  it  happened  to  strike  deeper 
than  the  sophistry  of  fashionable  intellectuals  or  the  values  of  the 
mob.  And  so  they  poisoned  him.  In  Ancient  Greece  the 
government,  as  Censor,  was  slow  in  taking  action  about  offences 
‘  against  the  least  of  these  little  ones,’  unless  the  views  in  question 
were  held  to  be  politically  dangerous. 

The  twentieth  century  has  seen  the  sudden  eruption — hastened 
by  the  last  war — of  a  similar  revolt  against  traditional  sanctions. 
The  world  unrest  has  produced  political  instability;  it  is  also 
accompanied  by  an  intense  and  widespread  criticism  of  religion 
and  morality :  not  only  of  orthodoxy,  but  of  foundations  which 
even  the  most  rationalistic  of  Victorians  would  have  regarded  as 
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fundamental.  This  critical  realism  is  not  entirely  the  work  of 
youth.  Nevertheless,  we  find  it  expressed  most  accurately,  as 
far  as  the  literature  of  this  country  is  concerned,  in  the  works  of 
those  who  belong  to  a  different  Age  from  that  of  Bernard  Shaw 
or  H.  G.  Wells.  For  just  as  Shaw  and  Wells  reflected,  and  to 
some  extent  caused,  the  changes  of  their  generation  (they  are,  of 
course,  still  dynamic  forces  to-day),  so  writers  like  Aldous  Huxley 
or  D.  H.  Lawrence,  who  have  already  achieved  an  Anglo-Saxon, 
if  not  a  continental,  reputation,  are  clearly  representative  critics 
or  protagonists  of  certain  points  of  view  widely  held  by  those 
who  have  grown  up,  and  are  still  growing  up,  as  Georgians. 

It  is  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  discover  the  personal  views 
of  Aldous  Huxley;  he  is  critical  rather  than  constructive,  and 
apparently  he  does  not  identify  himself  with  any  of  his 
characters;  indeed,  he  often  gives  one  the  impression  of  being 
a  semi-detached  god  making  ‘  proper  studies  ’  of  mankind 
through  a  microscope.  But  D.  H.  Lawrence,  with  whom  I 
am  concerned  here,  is  more  positive  and  more  passionate;  he  is 
an  iconoclast  with  a  very  definite  philosophy  of  his  own,  and, 
however  dangerous  it  may  be  to  think  we  can  fully  understand 
that  philosophy,  it  evidently  colours  all  his  writings.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  critics  who  are  competent  to  judge,  Mr. 
Lawrence  is  a  great  artist  (with  the  pen :  perhaps  not  with  the 
brush).  It  is  possible  to  disagree  about  his  style,  in  the  purely 
technical  sense;  but  the  impression  which  it  conveys  is  of  a  very 
vital  personality — a  ‘  nature  ’  who  is  original  and  yet  completely 
himself.  The  popular  view  of  Mr.  Lawrence  is  probably  unduly 
influenced  by  Press  notices  of  his  exhibition  of  pictures  or  by 
rumours  about  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover.  It  is  true  that  he  is 
among  the  select  company  of  the  ‘  banned;’  his  poems  and  his 
pictures  have  been  seized.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  condemn  him  to  the 
legion  of  the  damned,  or  even  to  make  any  criticism  without  a 
comprehensive  study  of  his  work;  and  the  following  pages  are 
the  result  of  an  attempt  to  frame  a  considered  judgment  on  what 
appears  to  be  the  dominant  theme  of  books  which  are  available 
to  the  general  public.  I  do  not  think  ‘  pornography  ’  is  a  proper 
term  to  apply  to  Mr.  Lawrence’s  work,  even  including  his  pictures 
and  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover.  We  may  hate  his  conception  of 
human  nature  and  his  scorn  for  many  cherished  ideals,  but  he  is 
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not  merely,  as  some  think,  a  bearded  Satyr  tempting  humanity 
with  the  pipes  of  Pan. 

Mr.  Lawrence  is  in  passionate  revolt  against  the  culture  and 
civilisation  of  the  western  world.  Most  of  his  novels  and  poems 
reflect  this  feeling,  but  two  psychological  studies  {Psychoanalysis 
and  the  Unconscious,  and  Fantasia  of  the  Unconscious)  provide 
us  with  a  more  explicit  explanation  of  his  indictment  and  of  his 
positive  remedy.  He  thinks  we  have  gone  wrong  through  an 
unbalanced  development  of  ideals  associated  with  the  intellect, 
as  distinct  from  the  primal  or  ‘  deep,  self  responsible  conscious¬ 
ness  ’  which  alone  can  secure  ‘  the  liberation  of  the  free 
spontaneous  psyche,  the  effective  soul.’  ‘  The  Ideal,’  he  says  ‘  is 
always  evil,  no  matter  what  ideal  it  be  ’ :  — 

‘  An  ideal  established  in  control  of  the  passional  soul  is  no  more  and  no 
less  than  a  supreme  machine-principle.  And  a  machine,  as  we  know,  is 
the  active  unit  of  the  material  world.  Thus  we  see  how  it  is  that  in  the 
end  pure  idealism  is  identical  with  pure  materialism,  and  the  most  ideal 
peoples  are  the  most  completely  material.  Ideal  and  material  are 
identical.  The  ideal  is  but  the  god  in  the  machine — the  little,  fixed, 
machine  principle  which  works  the  human  psyche  automatically.’ 
{Psychoanalysis  and  the  Unconscious.) 

He  docs  not  rule  out  the  function  of  the  mind  altogether.  How 
could  he.?  But  he  thinks  we  ought  to  ‘  live  from  spontaneous 
initial  promptings,  instead  of  from  the  dead  machine-principles 
of  ideas  and  ideals.’  The  natural  man — that  is  to  say  the 
complete  man — will  be  guided  by  instinct :  he  will  only  use  the 
brain  as  ‘  the  terminal  instrument  of  the  dynamic  consciousness.’ 

Man  must  live  from  his  basic  nerve  centres,  from  his  instincts: 
not  intuitions,  because  this  word  has  ‘  ideal  ’  associations  which 
are  apparently  a  perversion  of  Mr.  Lawrence’s  reaction  to  the 
‘  creative  urge  ’  of  life.  We  may  then  ask :  what  instincts.?  Or 
is  there  one  primal  instinct  from  which  all  others  are  derived? 
He  tells  us  that  ‘  the  goal  of  life  is  the  coming  to  perfection  of 
each  single  individual,’  and  he  attempts  to  determine  the  essential 
form  of  natural  man  by  digging  down  to  what  Aristotle  would 
have  described  as  the  dynamic  potentiality.  We  read  on, 
expecting  to  find  the  solution  which  rumour  has  led  us  to  expect; 
and  the  unexpected  is  revealed.  For  Mr.  Lawrence  does  not 
pretend  to  explain  everything  by  reference  to  a  single  word — 
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Sex;  his  views  about  sex  are  somewhat  unusual,  and  those  who 
say  that  he  is  sexually  obsessed  are,  I  think,  partly  justified;  but 
he  is  an  acute  critic  of  the  Freudians,  and  it  would  be  definitely 
untrue  to  say  that  ‘  the  coming  to  perfection  of  each  single  in¬ 
dividual  ’  through  sexual  fulfilment  alone  is  a  fair  statement  of 
his  philosophy.  Mr.  Middleton  Murry,  for  example,  writing  in 
The  New  Adelphi  (June-August,  1929),  says:  — 

‘  Mr.  Lawrence,  as  all  the  world  knows,  happens  to  believe  in  Sex. 
He  really  does  believe  in  it,  and  now  he  has  reached  a  point  where,  on 
the  surface  at  least,  he  believes  in  little  else.  There  are  apparently,  for 
him,  about  two  ultimate  realities  in  human  life :  one,  the  absolute  and 
utter  isolation  of  the  individual,  the  other,  the  sole  real  emergence  from 
that  isolation  in  the  perfect  sexual  fulfilment.’ 

Now  this  view  is,  I  believe,  unsound :  apart  from  other  books 
referred  to  here.  Pansies  does  not  give  me  this  impression.  For 
Mr.  Lawrence  has  a  ‘  dark  god  ’  of  his  own  whose  ways  are  not 
purely  phallic :  a  god  ‘  forever  dark,  forever  unrealisable :  forever 
and  forever.  The  unutterable  name,  because  it  can  never  have  a 
name.  The  great  living  darkness  which  we  represent  by  the 
glyph,  God.’  {Kangaroo). 

Sex  is  a  delicate  subject;  but  fortunately  the  times  are  past 
when  the  discussion  of  sex  in  public  was  considered  indelicate. 
We  all  know,  or  we  ought  to  know,  that  sex  is  of  fundamental 
importance  in  our  lives  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  as 
much  as  we  possibly  can  about  sex.  Psychoanalysis,  and  the 
question  of  birth  control,  have  raised  sex  into  a  position  which 
attracts  as  much  attention  as  does  religion;  and  perhaps  it  is 
natural  that  this  should  be  so,  because  sex  and  religion  are 
intimately  connected.  Yet  the  Freudians,  like  the  Darwinians, 
have  tried  to  prove  too  much.  Mr.  Lawrence  realises  this.  Sex 
plays  a  disproportionate  part  in  his  philosophy,  but  he  pours  scorn 
upon)  the  Freudian  hypothesis  that  sexual  instinct  (the  libido) 
is  itsttlf  the  life  force  as  a  whole  and  the  cause  of  all  human  activity 
and /all  human  thought.  We  cannot  know  the  beginning  of  life 
or  t  he  end,  he  says.  But  assuming  that  life  gives  evidence  of  a 
crcfitive  urge  to  fulfilment,  sex  alone  cannot  explain  this  urge. 
The  sex  instinct  is  only  a  single  manifestation  of  creative  activity : 
sex  is  not  the  primal  consciousness,  though  it  is  derived 
fror  -  the  same  consciousness  which  is  responsible  for  art. 
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religion,  and  other  forms  of  human  energy.  *In  the  view  of  Mr. 
Lawrence,  sex  is  not  all;  but  it  is  a  great  deal;  it  is,  in  a  sense, 
and  specifically  for  the  male,  the  half.  What  is  the  other  half? 
Here  we  come  to  the  artistic,  as  distinct  from  the  animal  element 
in  Mr.  Lawrence’s  philosophy;  we  learn  something  of  his  ‘  dark 
god  — 

‘  It  is  not  woman  who  claims  the  highest  in  man.  It  is  man’s  own 
religious  soul  that  drives  him  on  beyond  woman,  to  the  supreme  activity. 
For  at  his  highest,  man  is  responsible  to  God  alone.  He  may  not  pause 
to  remember  that  he  has  a  life  to  lose,  or  a  wife  and  children  to  leave.’ 

‘  The  life  of  an  individual  goes  on  apparently  the  same  from  day  to 
day.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  an  inevitable  accumulation  in  the 
nerves  and  the  blood,  an  accumulation  which  weighs  there  and  broods 
there  with  intolerable  pressure.  And  the  only  possible  means  of  relief 
and  renewal  is  in  a  pure  passional  interchange.  There  is  and  must  be  a 
pure  passional  interchange  from  the  upper  self,  as  when  men  unite  in 
some  great  creative  or  religious  or  constructive  activity,  or  as  when  they 
fight  each  other  to  death.  The  great  goal  of  creative  or  constructive 
activity,  or  of  heroic  victory  in  fight,  must  always  be  the  goal  of  the  day¬ 
time  self.  But  the  very  possibility  of  such  a  goal  arises  out  of  the  vivid 
dynamism  of  the  conscious  blood.  And  the  blood  in  an  individual  finds 
its  great  renewal  in  a  perfected  sex  circuit  .  .  .  Sex  as  an  end  in  itself  is 
a  disaster;  a  vice.  But  an  ideal  purpose  which  has  no  roots  in  the  deep 
sea  of  passionate  sex  is  a  greater  disaster.’  {Fantasia  of  the  Unconscious). 

These  ideas  are  worked  out  at  some  length  in  Kangaroo;  and 
I  imagine  the  chief  character,  Richard  Lovat  Somers,  is  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Lawrence  himself.  Metaphorically  speaking,  Somers 
goes  out  into  the  wilderness  to  find  his  soul.  He  finds  a  ‘  God 
who  is  many  gods  to  many  men :  all  things  to  all  men.  The 
source  of  passion  and  strange  motives.’  God  exists;  but  God  is 
unknowable  and  invisible;  God  is  so  very  dark  that  ‘  He  ’  can 
only  be  felt.  Mr.  Lawrence’s  God  is  the  ultimate  passion 
working  to  fulfilment  through  the  human  passions :  —  ■ 

‘Yet  the  human  heart  must  have  an  absolute.  It  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  being  human.  The  only  thing  is  the  God  who  is  the  Murce 
of  all  passion.  Once  go  down  before  the  God-passion  and  hLman 
passions  take  their  right  rhythm.’  ^ 

t 

It  is  clear,  surely,  that  Mr.  Lawrence  believes  in  something 
more  than  sex :  he  even  believes  in  something  which  is  beyAnd, 
if  related  to,  the^  apparent  ‘  absolute  and  utter  isolation  off  the 
individual.’  Yet  this  God,  this  source  of  primal  consciousf^i?^, 
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can  only  be  sensed,  as  it  were,  by  the  individual  soul.  ‘  There 
is  only  one  clue  to  the  universe.  And  that  is  the  individual  soul 
within  the  individual  being.’  God  cannot  be  uttered.  God  is 
the  central  fire  of  consciousness  working  to  bring  the  individual 
soul  into  a  spontaneous  harmony  of  living :  — 

‘  Conscience  is  the  being’s  consciousness,  when  the  individual  is 
conscious  in  toto,  when  he  knows  in  full.  It  is  something  which  includes 
and  which  far  surpasses  mental  consciousness.  Every  man  must  live  as 
far  as  he  can  by  his  own  soul’s  conscience.  But  not  according  to  any 
ideal.  To  submit  the  conscience  to  a  creed,  or  an  idea,  or  a  tradition, 
or  even  an  impulse,  is  our  ruin.’  (Fantasia  of  the  Unconscious^ 

I  am  chiefly  concerned  here  with  Mr.  Lawrence’s  attitude  to 
sex;  and  the  quotations  from  his  works  are  intended  to  illustrate 
the  following  points:  that  the  natural  man  ought  to  live  in 
spontaneous  obedience  to  the  primal  instincts  (like  the  animals, 
only  on  a  higher  level  of  consciousness);  that  of  these  instincts, 
which  are  based  on  the  nerve  centres,  those  associated  with  sex 
(in  coition  and  procreation)  and  those  associated  with  art  (creative 
activity  in  the  widest  sense)  are  the  most  important;  and  that  man 
cannot  fulfil  himself  at  his  best  unless  the  animal  instinct  and 
the  artistic  instinct,  which  are  of  equal  significance,  are  properly 
satisfied  individually  and  in  mutual  harmony.  We  must  thus 
make  an  addition  to  Mr.  Murry’s  criticism.  The  ultimate 
realities  in  human  life  for  Mr.  Lawrence  are  these :  the  absolute 
and  utter  isolation  of  the  individual,  and  his  sole  real  emergence 
from  that  isolation  by  a  communion  with  the  dark  god  of  the 
dynamic  consciousness:  a  communion  which  is  attained  in  two 
ways — sexual  fulfilment  and  artistic  fulfilment.  Nevertheless, 
anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  ‘  banned  ’  works  will  probably 
agree  that  Mr.  Lawrence’s  views  upon  sexual  fulfilment  are 
coarse,  crude,  and  unbalanced.  I  use  these  adjectives  advisedly : 
they  express  a  personal  impression,  carefully  considered.  In 
the  first  place,  he  puts  excessive  emphasis  on  the  physical 
element  of  sex  by  dismissing  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
contacts  between  men  and  women  as  mere  ideology;  in 
the  second  place,  he  carries  this  emphasis  to  such  an  extreme 
as  to  suggest  that  ‘  purity  ’  can  only  be  achieved  through  intense 
sensuality. 

In  criticising  Mr.  Lawrence  I  shall  venture  to  remind  the 
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reader  of  two  traditional  points  of  view  which  are  still  living 
forces  in  the  modern  world  and  which  are  definitely  opposed  to 
most  of  the  seminal  ideas  in  his  philosophy.  Before  doing  so,  it 
is  necessary  to  refer  shortly  to  his  opinion  of  women;  for  thus 
far  I  have  spoken  of  ‘  man  ’  only  in  the  male  sense.  Mr. 
Lawrence’s  natural  man  is  not  exactly  a  ‘  he-man.’  Yet  the  love 
of  his  man  is  exclusively  male,  physical,  and  consciously  sensual 
without  any  admixture  of  so-called  Platonic  love,  or  Spinoza’s 
amor  intellectualis  Dei;  and  the  man  is  a  privileged  person  in 
creative  living  beyond  sex,  because  Mr.  Lawrence  is  an  anti¬ 
feminist  :  man  is  man  and  woman  is  woman  and  never  the  twain 
shall  meet,  except  as  male  and  female  for  renewal  in  ‘  a  pure 
passional  interchange.’  Woman’s  sphere  is  the  home.  If  she 
goes  beyond  that  and  becomes  merely  a  mistress  or  a  friend  or  a 
member  of  Parliament  she  will  be  passing  into  that  fictitious  ideal 
world  which  is  anathema  to  Mr.  Lawrence’s  ‘primal  conscious¬ 
ness.’  In  The  Plumed  Serpent,  Kate  eventually  reaches  this 
conclusion ;  she  ‘  convinced  herself  of  one  thing  finally :  that  the 
clue  to  all  living  and  to  all  moving-on  into  a  new  living  lay  in 
the  vivid  blood-relation  between  man  and  woman.’  In 
Fantasia  of  the  Unconscious  we  find  the  same  theme:  — 

*  The  great  flow  of  female  consciousness  is  downwards,  down  to  the 
weight  of  the  loins  and  round  the  circuit  of  the  feet.  Pervert  this,  and 
make  a  false  flow  upwards,  to  the  breast  and  the  head,  and  you  get  a  race 
of  ‘  intelligent  ’  women,  delightful  companions,  tricky  courtesans,  clever 
prostitutes,  noble  idealists,  devoted  friends,  interesting  mistresses,  efficient 
workers,  brilliant  managers,  women  as  good  as  men  at  all  the  manly 
tricks  :  and  better,  because  they  are  so  very  headlong  once  they  go  in  for 
men’s  tricks.  But  then,  after  a  while,  pop  it  all  goes.’ 

Women  get  the  worst  of  the  bargain  in  Mr.  Lawrence’s  world. 
He  is  like  a  modern  Nietzsche  striving  to  conquer  his  personal 
weakness  with  the  vision  of  a  super-man.  His  feminine 
psychology  is  deplorably  incomplete. 

The  traditions  to  which  I  have  referred  are  those  of  Humanism 
and  the  higher  religions — Christianity  in  particular.  Now  let 
us  first  concede  something  to  Mr.  Lawrence.  It  is  true,  I  think, 
that  men  ‘  make  the  gods  in  their  own  image  ’;  and  the  images 
associated  with  modern  culture  are,  in  most  cases,  exceedingly 
graven.  They  are — even  in  Christianity — the  product  of 
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sentimentalism  and  artificial  living;  they  are  the  reflection  of 
bourgeois  morality  and  middle-class  minds:  to  this  extent  we 
should  welcome  Mr.  Lawrence’s  stone  throwing.  Yet  Mr. 
Lawrence  himself  lives  in  a  glass  house;  and  very  ‘  dark  ’  it  is 
inside.  He  condemns  idealism;  yet  his  own  point  of  view  is 
necessarily  set  out  in  the  form  of  an  ideal.  ‘  Mankind  is  not 
a  swarm  of  bees  ’;  if  men  are  to  live  spontaneously  from  their 
basic  nerve  centres  they  will  need  to  use  their  reason  in  the 
process  of  fulfilling  the  individual  soul.  The  consciousness  of 
Mr.  Lawrence’s  natural  man  would  be,  in  his  view,  a  form  of 
awareness  which  is  beyond  the  norm  of  human  nature;  and  in 
this  case,  progress  in  the  right  direction  cannot  avoid  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  ideals  as  provisional  sign-posts  along  the  road.  To 
say  that  ‘  pure  idealism  is  identical  with  pure  materialism  ’  is 
metaphysical  and  practical  nonsense. 

In  so  far  as  we  are  dealing  with  sex,  the  key  work  of  Humanism 
is,  1  suppose,  Plato’s  Symposium.  Socrates  there  argues  that  love 
is  the  desire  for  possession  of  the  good — specifically,  for  the 
beautiful,  because  beauty  is  the  most  certain  sign  of  Reality  in 
the  mortal  world.  Love  operates  on  two  levels  of  consciousness, 
as  it  were.  Love  directed  earthwards  finds  satisfaction  in 
physical  intercourse  and  in  ‘  possessing  ’  beautiful  objects.  But 
beyond  this  lesser  mystery  of  love  is  a  greater  mystery;  for  there 
is  in  human  nature  a  divine  element  which  impels  the  soul  to 
search  within  itself  and  to  become  possessed  by  a  form  of  con¬ 
sciousness  which  is  independent  of  sense  perception.  The  soul, 
in  order  to  fulfil  itself  completely,  must  shake  off  the  attractions 
of  the  body  to  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  beauty-in-itself — 
the  transcendent  God. 

This  is  Platonic  love.  But  the  popular  interpretation  of 
Platonic  love  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  Socratic  vision  which 
Plato  describes  has  no  connection  with  a  sentimental  attraction 
between  a  schoolmistress  and  her  pupils,  or  with  Lesbianism,  or 
with  Paiderastia  (a  basic  problem  in  Greek  ethics)  or  even  with 
friendship.  Platonic  love  is  really  pure  mysticism.  It  is  based 
on  the  view — intimately  connected  with  the  Orphic  alternative 
to  Dionysiac  ecstasy — that  the  proper  destiny  of  the  soul  is  to  be 
‘  assimilated  to  God  ’  through  intellectual  and  moral  purifica¬ 
tion.  The  Greek  mystical  tradition,  as  is  well  known,  was 
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incorporated  into  Christianity.  With  Greek  philosophy  it  | 
provided  the  vehicle  of  the  Logos  doctrine.  And  it  is  true  to 
say,  I  think,  that  mysticism  is  the  living  spirit  of  religion  which 
has  always  survived  the  dead  letters  of  theology,  creeds,  dogmas, 
and  institutions. 

Religion  and  sex  are  intimately  related :  there  is  an  erotic 
element  common  to  both.  Indeed,  the  language  and  literature 
of  mysticism  is  so  impregnated  with  sexual  terms  that  many 
critics  have  attempted  to  discredit  mysticism  as  being  merely  a 
pathological  symptom,  probably  sexual  in  origin.  But  the  best 
of  modern  thought  is  against  this  view,  for  reasons  which  I  need 
not  discuss  here.  The  point  is  that  religion  must  be  judged  by 
its  fruit  and  not  by  its  root.  Even  Mr.  Lawrence  would  agree 
with  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  that  the  real  nature  of  a  thing  is 
to  be  found  in  its  end,  not  in  its  origin,  because  his  ‘  primal 
consciousness  ’  is  evidently  intended  to  describe  a  god-conscious¬ 
ness  as  absolute  for  the  individual  soul.  The  ecstatic  love  of  the 
mystic — the  immediate  and  individual  experience  of  otherness, 
of  the  Being  called  God — cannot  be  derived  from  sex;  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  think  both  are  manifestations,  on  different  levels  of 
consciousness,  of  the  creative  urge  of  life  as  a  whole.  If  religion 
is  the  sense  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Whole  beyond  time,  sex  is  a  partial 
expression  of  the  Whole  in  time.  But  religion,  at  its  highest,  is 
‘  higher  ’  than  sex :  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part. 

Mr.  Lawrence  hates  the  idealisation  of  love.  His  God  is  dark, 
passionate  Being — the  ‘  serpent  fire  ’  of  creative  activity  which 
dwells  behind,  or  within,  the  ‘  primal  consciousness.’  The  true 
destiny  of  the  natural  man  is  to  live  in  harmony  with  this  con¬ 
sciousness  by  allowing  the  instincts  to  rule  the  intellect — 
a  fulfilment  of  the  individual  which  implies,  for  man  and  women, 
the  consummation  of  physical  passion  (a  spontaneous  body-soul 
union);  and  further,  for  the  male  only,  the  exercise  of  his  creative 
powers  as  artist  and  craftsman.  There  is  only  one  thing  that 
matters  for  a  woman :  there  are  only  two  things  (and  both  are 
equally  important)  that  matter  for  a  man. 

The  God  of  Plato  is  a  God  transcendent,  yet  immanent  within 
the  human  soul.  The  God  of  Christianity  is  a  God  transcendent, 
immanent,  and  revealed,  not  only  to  the  individual  soul,  but  as 
an  historical  person.  The  mystical  point  of  view — common  to 
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both _ teaches  that  sex  and  religion  are  not  on  the  same  level; 

it  teaches  that  the  ultimate  consciousness  is  a  divine  consciousness : 
the  Spirit  of  the  Whole  which  is  beyond  male  and  female  and 
which  women,  equally  with  men,  are  privileged  to  attain. 
Archetypal  man  is  super-natural,  and  ‘  not  of  this  world,’  The 
ideal  (not  a  figment  of  the  imagination  or  the  intellect,  but  a 
symbol  of  the  Real)  implies  a  way  of  living  which  becomes 
progressively  independent  of  sexual  fulfilment  as  the  soul  grows 
into  the  likeness  of  God  and  attains  a  union — through  purgation 
and  illumination — which  is  more  complete  than  any  sexual  or 
sensual  ecstasy;  the  ideal  points  the  way  to  a  dynamic  intuition 
or  genius  which  is  beyond  intellect  as  instinct  is  below  it. 

There  is  the  contrast !  The  problem  is  not  one  upon  which 
any  final  decision  can  be  given.  It  is  a  matter  for  enquiry : 
religion,  no  less  than  science,  stands  to  lose  more  than  it  gains 
by  dogmatic  statements,  for  the  truths  that  we  know  intuitively 
cannot  be  perfectly  translated  into  human  speech.  Tastes  differ. 
And  Mr.  Lawrence  is  expressing  a  profound  conviction  of  modern 
youth  when  he  demands  that  ‘  spontaneous  distaste  should  take 
the  place  of  right  and  wrong.’  His  taste  may  not  be  our  taste : 
his  mysticism  is  a  mysticism  of  the  senses  rather  than  of  the  spirit. 
Yet  in  Pansies  there  is  a  noble  attack  on  dead  idols — on  the  shams 
of  our  exclusively  human,  and  therefore  incomplete,  civilisation — 
and  his  primitive  Dionysiac  frenzy  is  more  genuine  than  much 
sophistry  of  drawing  room,  or  pulpit,  or  lecture  hall.  It  is  even 
preferable,  I  think,  to  the  conventional  and  sentimental  inter¬ 
pretation  of  ‘  gentle  Jesus  meek  and  mild.’  Mr.  Lawrence 
yearns  for  Apollo :  — 

“  I  am  that  I  am 
from  the  sun, 

and  people  are  not  my  measure.” 

If  the  Republic  is  a  true  witness,  Plato  believed  that  the  sun  is 
the  symbol  of  God  within  the  soul.  His  God  is  ‘  the  measure 
of  all  things  ’ :  but  he  is  not  Mr.  Lawrence’s  God. 

The  teaching  of  Humanism  and  Christianity  is  that  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  dynamic  wholeness  of  human  nature  depends  upon  a 
partial  or  complete  sublimation  of  sexual  passion  into  a  passion 
for  higher  forms  of  creative  living,  inspired  by  an  ideal — the 
God  of  reason  and  love.  But  this  generation  looks  askance  at 
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an  interpretation  of  the  ideal  which  is  the  legacy  of  Victorian 
respectability  and  a  rigid  code  of  right  and  wrong.  We  believe 
that  men  are  ultimately  guided  by  their  passions — by  their  tastes, 
in  fact — and  that  ideals  are  but  the  intellectual  symbols  of  these 
passions:  for  are  not  pure  passion  and  pure  reason  identical? 
If  this  is  so,  why  not  allow  taste  to  be  the  guide  of  conduct,  and 
admit  that  one  man’s  taste  is  another  man’s  poison  ?  Of  course, 
standards  do  emerge  to  serve  their  time,  and  the  question  is :  will 
the  search  for  a  new  morality — a  new  religion,  even — result  in 
the  creation  of  standards  based  on  a  discovery  that  the  traditional 
ideal  was  born  of  eternal  truth,  or  will  sophisticated  men  and 
women  incline  to  the  naturalism  of  Mr.  Lawrence?  What  is 
the  ultimate  consciousness?  Mr.  Lawrence  wishes  men  could 
be  as  completely  men  as  lizards  are  lizards :  Jesus  asked  his 
followers  to  consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  which  neither  toil  nor 
spin.  Lilies  must  be  rooted  in  the  soil:  to  what  extent  must 
the  flower  of  humanity  always  be  rooted  in  ‘  the  deep  sea  of 
passionate  sex  ’  and  in  the  continual  renewal  of  ‘  a  perfected  sex 
circuit?’ 

It  is  not  possible  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Lawrence  in  a  short  article. 
Yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  drawing  a  few  tentative  conclusions. 

Suppose  we  admit  that  the  culture  of  the  few  always  stands  out 
in  rebellion  against  the  values  of  the  mob.  Do  the  few  to-day 
see  eye  to  eye  with  Mr.  Lawrence?  Is  he  really  the  prophet  of 
a  new  and  better  morality?  I  think  not.  The  voice  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  raging  in  the  wilderness  is  not  the  voice  of  a  saint :  it 
is  the  voice  of  a  sophisticated  savage.  For  he  is  not  only 
apparently  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  creative 
minds  of  the  present  Age  still  hold  to  the  spirit  of  the  traditional 
(I  might  almost  say  the  classical)  ideals,  though  they  are  just  as 
severe  as  he  is  in  their  criticism  of  the  vulgar  caricature  of  those 
ideals;  he  completely  ignores  the  ancient  teaching  of  the  great 
prophets,  poets,  and  philosophers  who  have  built  up  the  noble 
elements  in  Western  culture.  It  is  not  a  question  of  choosing 
between  the  mob  man  and  Mr.  Lawrence’s  natural  man :  it  is  a 
question  of  choosing  between  the  highest  types  of  those  who  stand 
by  the  spirit  of  Humanism  and  Christianity,  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
himself. 

Mr.  Lawrence’s  philosophy  is  a  very  partial  realism.  As 
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applied  to  the  problems  of  love  and  sex  it  is  unbalanced  and  ugly 
when  compared  with  the  profound  thought  of  a  man  like 
Havelock  Ellis,  who  is  a  far  better  guide  for  those  who  wish  to 
discuss  sex  without  hypocrisy.  If  by  a  natural  man  we  mean  a 
whole,  or  ‘  holy,’  man,  then  our  charge  against  Mr.  Lawrence 
must  be  that  his  natural  man  is  a  creature  excessively  concerned 
with  tlie  animal  level  of  consciousness,  and  ignorant  of  all  those 
higher  forms  of  love  which  pass  beyond  the  sensual  and  end  in 
communion  with  a  God  whose  symbol  is  not  the  Phallus  but  the 
Cross.  Mr.  Lawrence’s  mind  has  a  Black  Bottom :  if  it  gropes 
deep  enough  it  may  come  to  the  primeval  slime  and  the  amoeba; 
but  it  will  not  find  there  such  a  complete  explanation  of  human 
nature  as  is  provided  by  the  ideals  which  provoke  his  wrath. 
This  criticism  may  be  unfair,  and  I  stand  open  to  correction. 
For  those  who  doubt,  it  is  a  case  of  ‘  meet  Mr.  Lawrence.’ 
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By  Arthur  Waugh. 

IN  the  Board  Room  of  Chapman  &  Hall  Ltd.,  where  for  twenty- 
eight  years  the  present  writer  has  pursued  his  daily  course  of 
toil  and  duty,  there  stands  upon  the  bookshelves  a  long  array 
of  sturdy  tomes,  half-bound  in  red  morocco,  which,  at  the  rate 
of  two  volumes  a  year,  has  nearly  doubled  its  extent  in  our  passing 
period  of  acquaintance.  It  is  the  file  of  “  The  Fortnightly 
Review,”  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  publishing  house 
for  just  upon  sixty-five  years;  and  its  presence  upon  those 
shelves,  confronting  portraits  of  Charles  Dickens  and  Thomas 
Carlyle,  of  John  Forster  and  George  Meredith,  all  at  one  time  or 
another  intimately  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  the  firm,  does 
somehow  seem  to  convey  a  remarkable  sense  of  stability,  of 
permanence,  and  of  continuous  tradition  into  one  little  corner 
of  the  bustling,  braggart  market,  where  every  morning  the 
coster-carts  fill  the  thoroughfare  with  the  reek  of  vegetables,  and 
the  lorries  of  newspaper  proprietors  block  the  traffic,  to  awake 
the  protesting  voices  of  the  guardian  police. 

How  steadily  they  stand,  that  regiment  of  volumes!  How 
precisely  uniform  their  equipment,  both  without  and  within! 
Open  them  where  you  will,  and  start  to  read ;  in  tone,  in  temper, 
in  sound  judicial  argument,  the  same  atmosphere  of  culture  and 
persuasiveness  is  perpetually  recurrent.  During  the  years  of 
“  The  Fortnightly’s  ”  life,  the  standards  of  popular  journalism 
have  been  almost  completely  transmogrified.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  hundreds  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  which  have 
flowered  and  wilted  in  the  interval,  the  few  stalwarts  which  have 
survived  present  such  altered  features  to  our  modern  generation 
that  their  founders  and  first  editors  would  certainly  fail  to 
recognise  them,  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  be  transported  to 
Elysian  breakfast  tables.  But  if  George  Henry  Lewes  could  open 
the  present  number  of  “  The  Fortnightly  Review,”  he  would  not, 
one  imagines,  find  it  greatly  changed,  in  appearance,  in  “  make¬ 
up,”  or  in  purpose  either,  from  that  first  number  which  he  sent 
out  into  the  world  on  May  Day,  1865.  The  day  of  Great  Names, 
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wc  are  being  continually  told,  is  dead;  and  it  is  indeed  true  that 
the  general  levelling-up  of  democratic  capacities  is  none  too 
favourable  to  the  fostering  of  Giants.  But  is  there  any  other 
organ  of  political  and  literary  criticism  in  the  country  which  has 
kept  its  character  so  firmly,  so  quietly,  and  over  so  long  a  period 
of  activity,  as  “  The  Fortnightly  Review,”  preserving  at  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  added,  the  commercial  virtue  of  a  profitable,  and 
profit-earning  asset  to  its  proprietors?  Through  an  era  of 
restlessness  and  change  it  has  kept  its  head,  and  its  feet;  and  the 
daily  example  of  its  long  array  of  volumes  has  often  brought 
a  message  of  encouragement  and  inspiration  to  the  council- 
chamber  it  adorns. 

For,  after  all,  let  the  innovators  say  what  they  will,  there  is 
something  in  a  sense  of  tradition,  of  continuity,  and  of  consistent 
purpose;  and  nowhere  can  it  be  better  found  than  in  an  old  room, 
surrounded  by  old  books,  and  invested  with  venerable  associations. 
Every  morning,  at  an  hour  when  many  comfortable  merchants 
are  just  sitting  down  to  their  breakfasts,  it  is  the  present  writer’s 
task  to  take  his  place  at  the  Board  table,  and  open  the  firm’s 
correspondence  in  company  with  a  perennially  youthful  assistant, 
who  has  already  completed  fifty-four  years  in  the  service  of  the 
original  and  present  publishers  of  “  The  Fortnightly  Review.” 
He  began  as  a  very  small  boy,  and  he  still  looks  anything  but 
an  old  man.  And  this  stalwart  veteran,  Mr.  Frank  Gibbons, 
seated  just  below  the  file  of  scarlet  volumes,  can  enliven  the 
morning  routine  with  many  a  spirited  reminiscence  of  early 
“  Fortnightly  ”  days.  He  remembers  how  Anthony  Trollope 
used  to  tramp  into  the  office,  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  open, 
clad  in  his  hunting  pink,  with  a  sheaf  of  proofs  in  his  great 
side  pocket,  and  how  he  would  bang  on  the  table  with  his 
hunting  crop,  and  swear  like  a  sergeant-major  because  there  was 
no  one  in  authority  yet  arrived  to  receive  his  hectic  instructions. 
He  can  picture  John  Morley,  firm,  erect  and  meditative,  calling 
for  his  letters,  standing  at  a  high  desk  to  slit  them  open,  miming 
an  eagle  eye  over  the  contents,  and  as  often  as  not  slipping  a  shil¬ 
ling  into  the  young  assistant’s  hand,  as  he  strode  off  into  the  street. 
Even  Thomas  Carlyle  has  left  a  pleasant  impression  upon  his 
memory,  for  it  is  not  often  that  a  boy  messenger  of  fifteen  years 
gets  invited  into  a  Chelsea  parlour,  and  offered  a  slice  of  cake 
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and  a  glass  of  sherry.  Well,  there  is  something  in  tradition, 
after  all,  and  the  long  and  honourable  tradition  of  “  The 
Fortnightly  Review  ”  invites  its  passing  retrospect,  as  it  stands 
to-day  at  another  parting  of  the  ways,  with  new  records  to  make, 
as  well  as  old  memories  to  cherish.  To  that  tradition  and  to 
some  of  the  changes  it  has  survived,  these  few  pages  of  retrospect 
shall  be  respectfully  devoted. 

I 

Now,  the  first  thing  to  remember  about  The  Fortnightly 
Review  is  the  fact  that,  however  quickly  and  effectually  it  may 
have  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  grave  and  potent  judge,  its  original 
appearance  was  in  the  character  of  a  frank  and  self-confessed 
rebel.  This  spirit  was  of  the  essence  of  its  programme,  and  it 
struck  from  its  first  blow  at  two  of  the  most  cherished  standards 
*)f  mid-Victorian  journalism.  For  in  the  sixties  of  the  last 
century  there  were  certain  first  principles  of  publicity  which 
every  newspaper  office  accepted  for  gospel,  and  two  among  them 
were  paramount.  It  was  taken  for  granted,  first,  that  every 
public  organ  should  represent  a  definite  public  policy,  and 
should  stand,  as  Matthew  Arnold  would  have  said,  for  “  as  much 
play  of  the  mind  as  might  suit  its  doing  that;”  and,  second, 
that  a  rigid  anonymity  in  authorship  was  the  secret  of  authority; 
that  an  opinion  or  a  judgement,  in  short,  lost  weight  at  once, 
if  it  was  known  to  be  the  expression  of  a  single  individual  instead 
of  the  verdict  of  a  bench  of  pundits. 

But  when,  at  the  beginning  of  1865,  a  little  group  of  men, 
“  better  acquainted,  perhaps  ”  (in  Trollope’s  phrase)  “  with 
literature  than  with  trade,”  met  together  to  discuss  the 
possibilities  of  a  fortnightly  rival  to  the  well-established  if  some¬ 
what  heavily-armoured  quarterlies,  the  first  items  upon  their 
programme  were  the  dissemination  of  any  number  of  various 
views  under  a  single  cover,  and  the  acknowledgement  of  the 
authorship  of  every  single  article.  The  vigorously-written, 
combative  prospectus  set  these  principles  in  the  forefront.  “We 
shall  endeavour,”  it  said,  “  to  further  the  cause  of  progress  by 
illumination  from  many  minds;”  the  programme  was  to  be 
“  one  of  tendency,  not  of  doctrine;”  and  every  contributor  was 
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to  be  asked  to  say  what  he  really  thought,  to  say  it  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  to  leave  its  appreciation  to  the  public.  The 
Review  was  to  be  unfettered  by  the  dictates  of  any  political  party, 
or  the  interests  of  any  tradesman.  Of  the  little  company  that 
put  together  a  “  few  thousand,”  a  publisher  did  indeed  make 
one;  but  Frederic  Chapman’s  influence  over  the  periodical  was 
to  be  confined  to  the  proportion  of  his  holding.  In  all  matters 
of  conduct  and  discussion  The  Fortnightly  Review  was  to  be 
“  impartial  and  absolutely  honest,  thoroughly  eclectic,  opening 
its  columns  to  all  opinions,”  without  any  pretension  to  editorial 
consistency  or  harmony. 

The  programme  was  at  once  condemned  as  ridiculous;  to  the 
Tories  a  stumbling  block,  to  the  Liberals  foolishness.  One 
rival  publisher  nailed  it  to  the  counter  forthwith  as  “  a  senseless 
action;”  and,  when  he  heard  that  George  Henry  Lewes  had 
accepted  the  editorship,  protested  that  he  had  hitherto  believed 
Lewes  to  be  a  man  of  judgement,  but  that  now  he  must  clearly 
have  lost  his  head.  Lewes,  indeed,  had  not  been  an  easy 
conquest.  His  health  was  failing;  he  had  many  literary  and 
social  obligations;  at  the  first  intreaty  he  begged  to  be  excused. 
But  Trollope  had  set  his  heart  on  Lewes  for  editor,  and  Trollope 
was  accustomed  to  get  his  way.  The  first  number  of  the  Review 
appeared  in  May,  1865,  bearing  many  traces  of  the  hand  of 
“  that  wonder  of  versatile  talents,”  as  Morley  called  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  with  the  first  instalment  of  Walter  Bagehot’s  “  English 
Constitution  ”  as  leading  article,  and  the  opening  chapters  of 
Trollope’s  novel,  “  The  Belton  Estate  ”  to  relieve  and  sweeten 
the  imagination.  Among  the  judicious  the  quality  and  vigour 
of  the  new  magazine  were  immediately  recognised;  it  was  soon 
lying  on  every  clubroom  table,  and  its  contents  were  discussed 
and  combated,  wherever  politicians  and  scientists  were 
congregated.  Nevertheless,  it  soon  began  to  feel  rough  water  in 
the  sea  of  commerce.  “  Financially,”  said  Trollope,  “  we 
failed  altogether.  We  spent  the  few  thousands  we  had  collected 
among  us,  and  then  made  over  the  almost  v^hjeless  copyright 
of  the  Review  to  the  firm  of  Chapman  &  Hall.”  „The  fortnightly 
issue  was  changed  to  a  monthly  publication^  at  the  end  of 
eighteen  months,  and  after  the  production  of  two  more  numbers 
Lewes  resigned  the  editorship. 
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II 

Two  material  facts  had,  however,  already  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  experiences  of  editor  and  proprietors.  In  the  first 
place,  it  seemed  clear  that  the  public  was  not  yet  ripe  for  a 
periodical  which  was  prepared  to  hear  all  sides  without  identify¬ 
ing  itself  with  any  single  one  of  them;  and  in  the  second,  as 
Lewes  maintained  in  his  “  Farewell,”  “the  expediency  of  signed 
articles  had  been  materially  enlightened.”  That  the  signed 
article  had  “  come  to  stay  ”  was  proved  at  once  by  the 
multiplication  of  rivals  in  the  field.  Within  a  few  years  The 
Contemporary,  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  The  National 
Review  entered  the  arena,  all  committed  to  the  policy  of  the 
signature  and  the  personal  note.  In  the  field  of  literature  The 
Academy,  with  a  brilliant  company  of  young  critics,  challenged 
with  a  persistently  individual  touch  the  somewhat  pompous 
anonymity  of  The  Athenaeum.  Steadily  and  triumphantly  the 
personality  of  the  writer  was  allowed  to  strip  away  the  environ¬ 
ing  mantle  of  the  editor,  until  at  last  The  Quarterly  Review 
itself,  the  final  sanctuary  of  anonymity,  admitted  a  signed  article 
by  Swinburne,  and,  having  once  broken  with  precedent, 
resigned  forever  the  vaunted  autocracy  of  the  editorial  chair. 

So  much  for  the  policy  of  personal  responsibility.  There 
remained  the  question  of  editorial  trend  or  tendency;  and  this 
was  very  quickly  settled  by  the  appointment  of  John  Morley 
as  Lewes’  successor.  The  choice  of  the  new  editor  was  largely 
due  to  the  keen  advocacy  of  Cotter  Morrison,  and  it  was  a  choice 
that  justified  itself  forthwith  by  the  immediate  and  permanent 
success  of  the  enterprise.  John  Morley  undert(X)k  The 
Fortnightly  in  1867,  and  continued  to  preside  over  it  until  1882; 
and  it  is  no  disparagement  of  the  admirable  conduct  of  later 
editors  to  acknowledge  that  those  fifteen  years  were  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  history  of  The  Review.  Morley  found  the 
venture  unstable  financially,  and  uncertain  in  its  policy;  he  left 
it  firmly  established  in  pocket  and  repute  alike.  In  his  eloquent 
“  Valedictory,”  written  when  he  laid  down  his  office,  he  spoke 
a  little  wistfully  of  “  the  disparity  between  aim  and  performance, 
the  unfulfilled  promise,  the  wrong  turnings  taken  at  critical 
points;”  but  no  editor  had  ever  less  cause  to  vex  his  conscience 
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with  such  reflections.  For  if  here  and  there  he  had  to  recognise 
“  opinions  expressed  which  have  a  crudish  look  in  the  mellow 
light  of  years,  and  phrases  dropped  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of 
the  moment  which  one  would  fain  obliterate,”  he  could  indeed 
and  abundantly  claim  that  “  a  certain  resistance  had  been  offered 
to  the  stubborn  influence  of  prejudice  and  use  and  wont,”  and 
that  “  whatever  gives  freedom  and  variety  to  thought,  and 
carnesmess  to  men’s  interest  in  the  world  must  contribute  to  a 
good  end.”  The  claim  to  freedom  of  thought  and  judgement 
was  the  watchword  of  Morley’s  editorship,  and  the  integrity 
with  which  he  pursued  that  claim  raised  The  Fortnightly 
Review  to  an  impregnable  position  among  the  honourable  organs 
of  human  thought  and  progress. 

But  that  position  was  not  won  until  an  earlier  citadel  had  been 
abandoned.  Under  John  Morley  the  Review  was  no  longer  an 
arena  for  the  indiscriminate  promulgation  of  contending 
opinions.  Slowly  but  irremediably  it  crystallised  into  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  school.  On  the  editor’s  own  admission,  so  far 
from  continuing  an  eclectic  policy  and  preserving  an  open  theatre, 
the  “  miscellany  of  writers  and  subjects  was  soon  taken  by 
prejudiced  observers  to  disclose  an  almost  sinister  unity  in  spirit 
and  complexion.”  Sinister,  of  course,  it  was  not;  but  there  was 
no  doubt  about  its  unity.  Morley  was  a  liberal  Rationalist,  a 
leader  of  the  Comtist  party  in  England,  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  any  paper  over  which  he  presided  should  be  subtly  saturated 
with  his  favourite  policy.  He  gathered  round  him  a  body  of 
writers,  differing  indeed  in  the  details  of  their  attack,  but  alike 
combined  in  their  detestation  of  middle-class  ignorance  and 
complacency.  More  and  more  the  claims  of  Rationalism  were 
pressed  home  in  the  pages  of  The  Fortnightly;  and  by  the  time 
that  Morley  had  been  ten  years  in  the  editorial  chair,  the  barrage 
against  orthodoxy  was  continuous  and  severe.  Evolution  was 
in  the  air;  and  it  became  the  gospel  of  the  younger  school  of 
liberals,  as  well  as  of  the  scientists.  Morley’s  Review  was 
committed  to  the  theory;  and,  in  his  own  words,  it  became  “  the 
organ  of  Positivists  in  the  wider  sense  of  that  designation,” 
although  it  is  true  that  its  eager  policy  of  “  free  labour,  free  land, 
free  schools,  and  free  church  ”  had  nothing  positivist  about  it  at 
all.  Still  the  sheltered  deaneries  and  manor  houses  of  provincial 
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England  were  not  a  little  fluttered,  and  when  Mortimer  Collins 
lent  his  merry  muse  to  proclaim  that  in  the  theogony  of  “  Mill, 
Morley  and  Harrison,”  “  we’re  our  own  gods,  say  the 
Positivists,”  there  were  plenty  of  people  to  believe  that  the  poet 
was  speaking  no  more  than  solemn  truth. 

And  what  a  brilliant  company  Morley  had  assembled  beneath 
his  flowing  standard!  He  has  paid  his  own  tribute  to  them 
in  his  “  Valedictory,”  and  he  had  good  cause  to  be  proud  of 
their  loyalty.  Huxley’s  scientific  dogmatism  scared  the 
Evangelicals  out  of  their  wits;  Frederic  Harrison’s  defence  of 
Trades  Unions  set  greybeards  wagging  in  the  club  windows  of 
Pall  Mall;  and  Morley’s  own  articles  on  National  Education 
aroused  the  fury  of  headmasters,  as  “  indicating  a  deliberate  plot 
for  suppressing  the  Scriptures.”  Still  The  Fortnightly  kept 
firmly  on  its  way.  There  was  Bagehot,  calm  and  sceptical  about 
political  improvement,  whose  “  good  natured  ironies  put  his 
more  ardent  friends  on  their  mettle;”  John  Stuart  Mill,  with 
“  his  rare  union  of  moral  ardour  with  a  calm  and  settled  mind;” 
and,  invaluable  lieutenant  to  an  inspiring  captain,  that  inexhaust¬ 
ibly  energetic  young  man,  W.  K.  Clifford,  who  would  sit  up  all 
night  to  finish  an  article,  and  who  astonished  even  those  who 
knew  him  best  by  “  the  curious  audacity  with  which  he 
proclaimed  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice  on  the  housetops  religious 
opinions  that  had  hitherto  been  kept  among  the  family  secrets  of 
the  domus  Socratica.”  And  there  are  many  others;  but  this 
appreciation  must  not  degenerate  into  a  catalogue.  It  must  be 
enough  to  add  that,  in  raising  The  Fortnightly  to  the  standard 
of  his  own  high  intellect,  Morley  left  to  his  successors  a  splendid 
example  of  manly  courage,  intellectual  vigour,  and  untainted 
moral  serenity. 

Ill 

A  personality  like  Morley’s  would  under  any  circumstances 
be  difficult  to  follow  njong  the  line  of  editorial  responsibility; 
and  it  would  be  simply  a  false  compliment  to  pretend  that  during 
the  next  three  years  or  so  after  Morley’s  retirement.  The  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  was  not  engaged  in  marking  time.  The  new 
editor  was  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  an  energetic  and  competent  journalist, 
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with  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  fluent,  rather  old- 
fashioned  literary  style,  which  tended  to  become,  under  stress  of 
exercise,  both  flowery  and  monotonous.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  “  let  The  Review  down.”  The  literary 
articles,  in  his  four  years  of  editorship,  were  various  and 
distinguished ;  he  accomplished  a  coup  in  getting  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  to  contribute  a  survey  of  the  Conservative  leadership 
under  the  title  “  Elijah’s  Mantle;”  and  he  has  to  his  credit  the 
recognition  of  the  promising  talent  of  Lord  Kitchener,  at  that 
time  a  Lieut-Colonel  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  serving  in  Egypt. 
There  were  other  successes  as  well;  but  unfortunately  Escort’s 
health  began  to  break  down  before  he  had  had  time  to  get  into 
his  stride;  and,  after  a  spasmodic  interregnum,  it  was  clear  that 
he  had  not  the  necessary  strength  to  continue  in  the  post. 

There  was  no  doubt,  however,  about  the  strength  of  his 
successor;  for  Mr.  Frank  Harris,  then  a  young  man  of  no  more 
than  thirty,  had  already  made  himself  known  in  Fleet  Street  as 
a  fearless,  combative,  and  powerful  publicist,  who  was  reputed 
to  have  hidden  in  his  desk  the  manuscript  of  several  remarkable 
short  stories,  upon  which  he  practised  a  continual  revision,  far 
severer  than  he  ever  meted  out  to  the  work  of  anyone  else.  Mr. 
Harris  edited  The  Fortnightly  for  eight  years,  and  its  spirit 
certainly  never  faltered  under  his  hand.  In  particular  it 
blossomed  into  a  brilliant  period  of  critical  and  creative  literature. 
Never,  perhaps,  in  its  history,  was  the  purely  literary  quality  of 
the  Review  so  various  and  so  high. 

George  Meredith  contributed  a  serial,  and  Mr.  Kipling  short 
stories;  Swinburne  was  a  regular  supporter  both  in  prose  and 
poetry;  and  Coventry  Patmore  added  to  the  weight  of  authority 
with  several  superb  examples  of  his  rich,  mellifluous  English. 
But  it  was  in  the  realm  of  interpretative  criticism  that  The 
Fortnightly  was  especially  conspicuous  under  Mr.  Harris’s 
guidance.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  practically  every 
representative  English  critic  of  the  day  was  numbered  among 
his  contributors.  Matthew  Arnold,  Swinburne,  Edward 
Dowden,  Henry  James,  Edmund  Gosse,  Walter  Pater,  Andrew 
Lang,  H.  D.  Traill,  Leslie  Stephen,  Sir  James  Frazer,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Saintsbury, — where  could  one  find  a  more  notable  and 
arresting  company.?  In  politics,  if  the  editor’s  range  was 
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somewhat  narrower,  his  material  was  equally  sound.  A  series 
of  J.  D.  Bourchier’s  articles  on  The  Balkans  and  their  politics 
was  brimming  over  with  first-hand  information;  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  let  a  flood  of  light  into  the  French  military  programme; 
and  it  was  under  the  same  regime  that  the  Review  began  to 
publish  the  remarkable  exposures  of  sub-terranean  Russian 
politics,  over  the  signature  of  “  E.  B.  Lanin.”  Here,  for  certain, 
was  a  genuine  journalistic  “  scoop.”  (Is  there  any  more 
dignified  word.?  If  so,  let  it  be  substituted).  Lanin’s  articles 
sent  the  circulation  of  the  Review  galloping  upwards  like  the 
temperature  of  a  fever  patient;  and  one  instalment  inspired 
Swinburne  with  the  memorably  rebellious  “  Russia :  an  Ode,” 
about  which  there  was  querulous  questioning  in  the  House  of 
Commons . 

“  Love  grows  hate  for  love’s  sake;  life  takes  death  for  guide. 
Night  hath  but  one  red  star — ^Tyrannicide  ...” 

Without  doubt,  the  poet  did  protest  too  much. 

Perhaps  the  proprietors  of  the  Review  thought  so;  at  any  rate 
there  was  some  anxiety  over  the  editorial  independence.  Whether 
it  was  at  this  time  or  later,  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  to 
tell;  but  certainly,  before  another  editor  was  appointed,  a  clause 
was  inserted  in  his  agreement,  providing  that  the  proposed  table 
of  contents  of  each  number  should  be  submitted  four  days  before 
going  to  press  to  the  managing  director  t)f  Chapman  &  Hall, 
who  should  be  entitled  to  exercise  a  veto  upon  any  article,  poem, 
or  story,  which  he  might  not  approve.  This  was  playing  for 
safety  with  a  vengeance,  but  the  custom  soon  fell  into  desuetude; 
for  the  next  editor  of  The  Fortnightly,  who  was  to  occupy  the 
post  for  the  unprecedentedly  long  period  of  thirty-four  years,  was 
emphatically  a  safe  man,  whose  judgement  was  never  likely  to 
bring  his  proprietors  into  trouble. 

IV 

When  W.  L.  Courtney  died,  in  December  last  year,  the  Press 
paid  many  generous  and  well-earned  tributes  to  his  memory;  but 
perhaps  none  of  them  did  complete  justice  to  the  really  wonderful 
spirit  of  adaptability  with  which,  when  he  was  already  forty 
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suddenly  abandoned  a  distinguished  academic 
nged  into  the  feverish  and  exacting  life  of  Fleet 
Street.  Certainly  there  could  be  no  greater  contrast  than  that 
which  separates  the  quiet  cloisters  of  New  College  from  the 
echoing  arch  of  Peterborough  Court.  Courtney  had  been  a  Don 
for  nearly  fifteen  years  when  he  made  this  disturbing  change, 
and  sacrificed  the  placid  atmosphere  of  a  Platonic  lecture-room, 
and  the  company  of  “  athletic  ”  and  “  aesthetic  ”  undergraduates, 
to  join  “  that  august  brotherhood  who  learn  to  have  new  im¬ 
pressions  every  day,  and  to  begin  the  world  afresh  every 
morning.”  He  has  left  it  on  record  in  his  reminiscences  that  he 
had  been  disappointed  at  being  passed  over  in  the  election  to  a 
Professorship,  and  that  he  was  uncomfortably  troubled  by  a 
suspicion  that  men  grow  old  more  rapidly  at  Oxford  than  in 
London.  At  any  rate,  Courtney  was  of  the  stuff  that  would 
rather  wear  out  than  rust;  and  an  invitation  from  Lord  Burnham 
to  join  the  editorial  staff  of  T he  Daily  Telegraph  was  accepted  with 
all  the  zest  of  adventure.  It  was  rumoured  at  the  time  (with 
what  degree  of  truth  who  now  shall  say?)  that  certain  crusted 
and  crusty  veterans  in  the  street  of  journalism  were  apt  to  gaze 
askance  at  a  newcomer  who  looked  like  a  cavalry  colonel,  came 
down  to  the  office  in  a  dress-shirt,  and  smoked  a  Corona  while 
he  corrected  his  proof;  but  if  anyone  made  the  mistake  of  im¬ 
agining  that  so  genial  and  well-groomed  an  appearance  concealed 
a  disinclination  for  hard  work,  he  was  very  speedily  disillusioned. 

In  those  early  days  in  Fleet  Street  there  seemed  no  end  to  the 
responsibilities  which  Courtney  was  ready  and  eager  to  under¬ 
take.  As  he  himself  has  said,  he  wrote  leaders — many 
thousands,  tried  his  hand  at  descriptive  reporting,  went  to 
theatres  in  the  capacity  of  dramatic  critic,  wrote  about  books, 
and  composed  obituaries;  and,  as  if  all  this  was  not  enough,  he 
became  editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review,  four  years  after  he 
had  set  foot  in  London,  adding  this  further  editorial  duty  to  all 
the  daily  and  nightly  demands  of  a  London  newspaper  office. 
Nor  did  the  work  ever  seem  too  much  for  him.  He  kept  his 
post  at  the  Telegraph  until  he  was  past  seventy-five  years  old, 
and  was  still  Editor  of  T he  Fortnightly,  when  he  died  a  few  weeks 
before  his  seventy-ninth  birthday.  During  the  last  months 
of  his  life,  when  his  strength  was  failing,  the  chief  burden  of 
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the  work  fell  upon  the  devoted  wife,  who  for  years  had  been  at 
his  side  as  sub-editor  and  colleague.  Still,  his  hand  was  on  the 
tiller  to  the  last,  and  his  long  control  of  the  craft  of  which  he 
was  so  proud  never  languished,  nor  lost  its  personality  and 
skill. 


V 

Adaptability  was  the  keynote  of  Courtney’s  temperament,  and 
its  value  was  very  clearly  indicated  in  his  handling  of  T he  Fort¬ 
nightly.  The  secret  of  “  having  new  impressions  every  day, 
and  beginning  the  world  afresh  every  morning  ”  was  so  well 
learnt  from  the  start  that  neither  age  nor  custom  could  wither 
or  stale  his  infinite  receptivity.  He  began  by  making  immediate 
use  of  the  material  ready  to  his  hand.  Of  all  the  morning 
newspapers  The  Daily  Telegraph  was  perhaps  the  best-equipped 
with  foreign  correspondents,  all  of  them,  according  to  the 
prevailing  rule  of  the  office,  anonymous  and  unknown.  Courtney 
at  once  appreciated  their  value  as  contributors  to  his  Review. 
Writing  anonymously,  or  under  a  pseudonym,  they  were  able 
to  enjoy  a  freedom  impossible  to  the  professional  politician; 
Courtney  gave  them  full  rein,  so  long  as  they  kept  on  the  windy 
side  of  prudence;  and  so  it  happened  that,  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  after  his  accession  to  the  editorship,  T he  Fortnightly 
became  the  most  eagerly  consulted  and  most  generally  respected 
of  all  the  English  periodicals  upon  the  Continent.  And  there  was 
something  else  that  his  journalistic  experience  taught  him.  The 
Fleet  Street  doctrine  that  the  article  which  invites  comment  is 
the  article  that  is  worth  while,  was  never  long  absent  from 
Courtney’s  mind.  He  always  consulted  the  press  opinions,  no 
less  than  his  personal  letter-box,  to  discover  what  authors 
attracted  attention,  and  those  were  the  authors  to  receive  a  second, 
and  a  third  invitation.  From  an  editor’s,  and  a  publisher’s 
standpoint  he  was  absolutely  right;  The  Fortnightly  flourished 
financially  as  well  as  reputably,  under  his  command.  It 
flourished  particularly  during  the  war,  when  its  circulation 
reached  a  point  unequalled  in  its  earlier  history.  The  military 
articles  were  particularly  good,  and  the  monthly  survey  of  the 
campaign  was  sent  overseas  to  thousands  of  young  subalterns. 
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Those  were  good  days  for  the  reviews,  in  spite  of  the  decline  in 
advertisements.  All  the  world  seemed  to  be  reading,  and 
quite  a  large  proportion  was  reading  good  material. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  a  curious  change  had  come  over  The 
Fortnightly  Review.  In  the  organ  which  had  originally  set 
out  as  the  champion  of  the  signed  article,  many  of  the  most 
influential  essays  now  appeared  under  pseudonyms.  To  these 
brave  spirits  everything  was  possible,  but  not  everything  was 
expedient;  and  there  were  truths  to  be  told  by  "  Calchas,” 

“  Diplomaticus,”  “  Auditor  Tantum,”  “  Augur  ”  and  the  rest, 
which  it  was  wiser  to  tell  from  behind  a  mask.  “  Calchas,”  in 
particular,  was  a  prophet  of  such  lambent  sincerity  that  the 
continental  bureaucrats  were  perpetually  on  tenter-hooks,  as  he 
traced  the  crescent  power  of  Germany,  and  revealed  without 
compromise  the  red  hell  to  which  all  this  mad  militarism  was 
bound  to  lead.  In  a  way,  in  fact,  the  wheel  had  come  full 
circle,  and  pseudonymity  seemed  once  more  the  only  wear  for 
the  man  who  would  speak  his  mind. 

VI 

And  so  we  reach  the  end  of  our  survey,  and  arrive  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  epoch,  rich  in  promise,  and  richer  still,  let 
us  hope,  in  achievement.  In  its  sixty-five  years  of  honourable 
existence  The  Fortnightly  has  seen  innumerable  changes, — in 
manners,  in  conveniences,  in  tastes,  and  in  ideals, — and  some¬ 
thing  of  every  change  remains  reflected  in  its  pages.  It  has  seen 
the  signed  article  take  such  a  hold  upon  the  public  fancy  that  the 
bubbling  spate  of  Sunday  journalism  now  seethes  wdth  the 
signatures  of  “  notable  ”  people  who  cannot  write,  discoursing 
upon  subjects  of  which  they  know  nothing.  It  has  seen  the 
policy  of  the  open  arena  extended  to  such  a  license  that  the  most 
popular  periodicals  of  the  day  are  apparently  void  of  programme, 
principle,  or  even  probity.  In  this  welter  of  ignoble  personal 
revelations,  it  is  salutary  to  recall  the  quiet,  well-balanced  phrases 
of  John  Morley.  “  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  writer 
by  profession  who  without  being  an  expert,  will  take  trouble  to 
work  up  his  subject,  to  learn  what  is  said  and  thought  about  it, 
to  penetrate  to  the  real  points,  to  get  the  same  mastery  over  it 
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as  an  advocate  or  a  judge  does  over  a  patent  case  or  a  suit  about 
rubrics  and  vestments.”  It  is  to  this  sort  of  opinion,  whether 
expert  or  lay, — opinion  sincere,  honest,  and  well-founded — that 
The  Fortnightly  Review  has  always  opened  its  doors,  taking 
the  new  with  the  old,  challenging  all  claims,  yet  never  denying 
passage  to  any  that  is  proved  “  worthy  a  wise  man’s  considera¬ 
tion.”  To  Truth,  in  whatever  guise  it  comes,  the  old  signal, 
“  Pass,  friend,  all’s  well,”  has  served  the  purpose  of  sane 
journalism  indifferently  well  in  the  past.  The  same  challenge, 
and  the  same  recognition,  should  be  an  equally  safe  provision 
for  the  future. 


GREY  DRIFT 
By  E.  P.  Fewster 

Wind  and  sun  and  shadow  of  clouds. 
And  a  great  grey  drift  of  sea. 

A  far  hill  under  a  rainy  dawn. 

Calling  to  me. 

Grief  and  memories  of  old  songs. 

And  a  great  grey  drift  of  years. 

A  far  voice  calling  my  aching  heart, 
Abrim  with  tears. 


DOSTOEVSKY  AND  A  RUSSIAN  MINX 


By  E.  H.  Carr 

Dostoevsky,  as  every  Russian  schoolboy  knows,  spent 
nearly  ten  years  in  Siberia  for  having  belonged  to  a 
revolutionary  secret  society.  Four  years  of  this  period 
were  spent  in  the  convict  prison  at  Omsk,  and  the  remainder  at 
Semipalatinsk  in  enforced  military  service.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  term  he  married  the  widow  of  a  minor  official  who 
was  apparently  as  unfaithful  to  him  as  she  had  been  to  her 
previous  husband.  She  returned  with  him  to  Petersburg  at  the 
end  of  1859;  but  a  few  months  later  she  was  stricken  down  with 
consumption  and  for  the  remaining  four  years  of  her  life  was  a 
chronic  invalid.  It  did  not  take  Dostoevsky  long  to  console 
himself.  The  heroine  of  his  romance,  and  of  this  article,  was  a 
university  student  of  advanced  opinions,  Apollinaria  (or  Polina 
for  short)  Suslova.  The  veil  drawn  by  Dostoevsky’s  official 
biographers  over  this  episode  in  his  life  has  been  lifted  bit  by  bit 
since  the  revolution,  and  a  volume  has  just  been  published  in 
Leningrad  containing  a  whole  collection  of  documents  relating 
to  Suslova.  The  gem  of  the  collection  is  a  diary  kept  by  the  lady 
between  August,  1863,  and  November,  1865. 

Suslova  was  born  about  1840  on  a  country  estate.  Her  father 
must  have  been  a  most  remarkable  man;  a  common  serf,  he  saved 
or  earned  enough  to  purchase  his  liberty,  went  into  business  in 
Moscow  and  gave  his  two  daughters  a  more  than  creditable 
education.  Polina  discussed  Hegel  and  J.  S.  Mill  with  her  lovers 
and  published  several  short  stories.  Her  younger  sister,  after 
dabbling  in  literature,  went  to  study  medicine  at  Zurich  and, 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixties,  became  famous  as  the  first  woman 
doctor  to  qualify  and  practise  in  Russia. 

The  returned  political  convict  was  doubtless  a  romantic  figure 
in  the  eyes  of  the  youthful  radicals  of  the  day;  it  is  said  that 
Polina  made  his  acquaintance  by  the  well-worn  device  of  writing 
him  a  letter  of  sympathy  expressing  admiration  of  his  character 
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and  writings.  In  the  autumn  of  i86i  the  journal  of  which 
Dostoevsky  and  his  brother  were  the  editors  published  her  first 
story;  and  unkind  critics  have  said  that  the  story  is  so  bad  that 
the  fact  of  its  publication  constitutes  evidence  of  the  editor’s  more 
than  literary  interest  in  its  author.  This  is  a  question  of  taste; 
so  far  as  we  know  the  liaison  did  not  begin  until  the  following 
autumn  or  winter.  Polina  was  then  in  her  23rd  year  and 
Dostoevsky  in  his  42nd.  It  was — or  so  she  made  him  believe — 
her  first  adventure. 

During  its  first  few  months,  the  affair  has  no  recorded  history. 
But  in  the  spring  of  1863,  Suslova  was  off  to  Paris,  leaving  her 
lover  to  follow  at  his  leisure.  Detained  by  the  affairs  of  his 
journal  or  perhaps  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  passport  (for 
as  a  political  suspect  he  was  still  under  the  “  secret  supervision  ” 
of  the  police),  Dostoevsky  did  not  leave  Petersburg  till  the  middle 
of  August.  The  delay  was  fatal;  when  he  reached  Paris,  or 
perhaps  before,  he  learnt  that  his  mistress  had  transferred  her 
affections. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  extant  fragment  of  Suslova’s  diary 
begins.  It  was  a  critical  moment  in  her  career.  She  was  now 
the  mistress  of  a  Spaniard  named  Salvador;  and  for  the  first 
time  (and  perhaps  for  the  last)  she  had  allowed  her  lover  to  tire 
of  her  before  she  had  tired  of  him.  On  the  27th  August, 
Dostoevsky  arrives  in  Paris  and  appears  in  her  apartment.  The 
scene  is  described  by  Polina  in  a  manner  which  suggests  a  taste 
for  melodrama :  — 

“  ‘  I  thought  you  would  not  come,’  I  said,  ‘  since  I  wrote  you 
that  letter.’ 

‘  What  letter.?’ 

‘  Telling  you  not  to  come  to  Paris.’ 

‘  Why  not.?’ 

‘  Because  it  was  too  late.’ 

He  let  fall  his  head. 

‘I  must  know  everything.  Let  us  go  somewhere,  and  tell  me, 
or  I  shall  die.’  ” 

(They  go  together  in  a  cab  to  Dostoevsky’s  lodging.) 

“  When  we  got  into  the  room,  he  fell  at  my  feet  and  clasping 
and  pressing  my  knees  burst  out  sobbing :  ‘  I  have  lost  you,  I 
knew  it.’  Calming  himself  he  began  to  ask  me  who  it  was. 
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‘  Perhaps  he  is  handsome,  young,  a  good  talker.  But  you  will 
never  find  another  heart  like  mine.’ 

For  a  long  time  I  would  not  answer. 

‘  You  have  given  yourself  to  him  completely?’ 

‘  Don’t  ask !  It  is  not  fair  of  you  .  .  .’ 

I  told  him  that  I  loved  this  man  very  much. 

‘  You  are  happy?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘  You  are  in  love  and  not  happy.  How  can  that  be?’ 

‘  He  does  not  love  me.’ 

‘  Does  not  love  you,’  he  shouted,  holding  his  head  as  if  in 
despair.  ‘  But  you  love  him  like  a  slave — tell  me,  I  must  know. 
You  would  go  with  him  to  the  end  of  the  world?’ 

‘  No,’  I  replied,  ‘  I  shall  go  into  the  country,’  and  burst  into 
tears. 

The  scene  ends  with  a  proposal  from  Dostoevsky  that  they 
shall  go  to  Italy  together  “  as  brother  and  sister.”  — 

In  the  meanwhile,  Dostoevsky’s  successful  rival  becomes  more 
and  more  embarrassed  by  his  too-devoted  mistress.  He  fails 
to  appear  at  a  rendezvous,  and,  when  this  hint  is  not  taken,  hits 
on  a  device  which  suggests  that  he  too  has  been  a  student  of 
melodrama.  A  friend  writes  a  note  to  say  that  Salvador  is 
suffering  from  typhus  and  cannot  be  seen.  Polina  is  in  despair, 
but  is  consoled  by  the  faithful  Dostoevsky,  who  tells  her  that 
“  in  this  climate  and  with  Parisian  doctors  it  is  not  dangerous.” 
In  the  present  case  it  evidently  was  not,  for  two  days  later  Polina 
meets  Salvador  in  the  Rue  de  la  Sorbonne.  The  conversation 
was  short  and  constrained.  She  went  home  and  had  a  fit  of 
hysterics,  after  which,  as  she  frankly  records,  “  she  felt  wonder¬ 
fully  well.”  At  seven  o’clock  next  morning  she  went  to  fetch 
Dostoevsky. 

Dostoevsky  dealt  with  the  situation  with  a  degree  o£ 
toleration  and  outspokenness  which  disarms  criticism :  — 

“  Fyodor  said  that  it  was  no  use  taking  notice  of  the  whole 
affair;  I  had,  of  course,  besmirched  myself,  but  that  was  an 
incidental.  Salvador  was  a  young  man  who  needed  a  mistress, 
I  had  come  on  the  scene  and  he  had  seized  the  opportunity.  Why 
not?  A  pretty  woman  satisfies  all  tastes.” 

The  upshot  was  the  departure  of  Dostoevsky  and  Polina  on  the 
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“  brother-and-sister  ”  expedition  which  took  them  first  to  Baden- 
Baden  and  then  to  Italy.  At  Baden-Baden,  the  diary  records 
the  following  scene  (Sept.  6th) :  — 

“At  10  o’clock  we  were  drinking  tea.  I  was  tired  that  day 
and  when  I  had  finished  I  lay  on  the  bed  and  asked  Fyodor  to 
come  and  sit  closer  to  me.  I  felt  comfortable.  I  took  his  hand 
and  for  a  long  time  held  it  in  mine  . . . 

“  I  said  I  had  been  unjust  and  cruel  to  him  in  Paris,  that  I  had 
seemed  to  think  only  of  myself,  but  that  I  had  really  thought  of 
him  too,  though  I  had  said  nothing  for  fear  of  hurting  his 
feelings.  All  at  once  he  got  up  to  go  away,  but  stumbled  on  my 
shoes  which  were  lying  by  the  bed,  and  then  hurriedly  turned 
round  and  sat  down. 

‘  Where  were  you  going.?’  I  asked. 

‘  To  shut  the  window.’ 

‘  Then  shut  it  if  you  want  to.’ 

‘  No,  it  doesn’t  matter.  You  don’t  know  what  happened  to 
me  just  now,’  he  said  with  a  strange  expression. 

‘  What.?’  I  looked  at  his  face  which  was  quite  distraught. 

‘  I  wanted  to  kiss  your  foot.’ 

‘  What  for.?’  I  said  much  embarrassed  and  almost  alarmed, 
drawing  up  my  feet. 

‘  I  wanted  to,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  . . .’ 

Thinking  to  undress  and  go  to  sleep,  I  asked  him  whether  the 
maid  was  coming  to  clear  away  the  tea.  He  said  she  was  not. 
Then  he  looked  at  me  in  such  a  way  that  I  felt  uncomfortable; 
I  told  him  so. 

‘  I  feel  uncomfortable  too,’  he  answered  with  a  strange  smile. 

I  hid  my  face  in  the  pillow.  Then  I  asked  him  again  whether 
the  maid  would  come  and  again  he  answered  no. 

‘  Then  go  to  your  room,’  I  said,  ‘  I  want  to  sleep  . . .’ 

He  did  not  bolt  his  door  and  soon  came  into  the  room  again 
on  the  pretext  of  shutting  my  window.  He  came  up  to  me  and 
urged  me  to  get  undressed. 

‘  Yes,  I  will  get  undressed,’  I  said  making  as  if  I  was  only 
waiting  for  him  to  go. 

He  went  out,  came  back  again  on  some  excuse,  and  then  finally 
went  out  and  latched  the  door. 

To-day  he  mentioned  last  night  and  said  he  was  drunk.  He 
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then  said  he  supposed  it  was  disagreeable  for  me  when  he 
tormented  me  like  that.  I  answered  that  it  was  nothing  to  me, 
but  avoided  any  discussion  of  the  subject,  so  as  neither  to  give 
him  any  hopes  nor  yet  make  him  quite  hopeless.  He  said  that  I 
had  a  very  mischievous  smile,  that  I  no  doubt  thought  him 
stupid  and  that  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  stupidity,  but  that  it 
unconscious  ”  (sic). 

Three  weeks  later  in  Rome  (Sept.  29th)  there  is  a  similar  scene, 
followed  by  an  explanation :  — 

“  ‘  There  is  one  real  cause  of  all  this,’  he  began  emphatically  . . . 

‘  a  cause  which  disgusts  me — our  friend  from  the  Peninsula.’ 

This  unexpected  reference  disturbed  me. 

‘  You  still  hope,’  he  went  on  . . . 

‘  I  have  no  hopes,’  I  said  after  a  minute’s  reflexion;  ‘  there  is 
nothing  for  me  to  hope.’ 

‘  That  means  nothing;  your  reason  may  reject  all  expectations, 
but  that  does  not  prevent  your  hoping.’ 

He  expected  a  retort,  but  I  made  none;  I  felt  the  justice  of  his 
words.” 

There  follow  two  passages,  the  first  of  which  suggests  that 
Polina  was  no  mean  psychologist,  and  the  second  that  Dostoevsky 
himself  was,  in  practice,  no  psychologist  at  all :  — 

“  There  was  something  frightening  and  sweetly  painful  about 
these  references  to  S.  How  unaccountable  is  everything  that 
has  passed  between  me  and  S !  What  a  mass  of  contradictions.” 

“  Fyodor  made  a  joke  of  it  and,  as  he  went  away,  said  it  was 
humiliating  for  him  to  leave  me  like  that.  (It  was  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  I  was  lying  undressed  in  bed.)” 

After  seeing  Rome  and  Naples,  the  pair  retraced  their  way 
northwards  and  parted  at  Turin.  Dostoevsky  borrowed  300 
roubles  from  Petersburg  (on  the  security  of  an  unwritten  novel) 
in  order  to  pay  his  way  home.  He  gambled  it  away  in  Homburg 
at  roulette  and  wrote  to  Polina,  now  safely  back  in  Paris,  for  more. 
Lack  of  generosity  is  not  a  Russian  fault;  Polina’s  first  idea  was 
to  pawn  her  watch  and  chain;  but  she  eventually  borrowed  the 
money  to  send  to  him  from  friends  in  Paris.  This  benefaction 
may  have  alleviated  her  pangs  of  conscience,  which  she  records 
in  a  previous  entry,  at  “  having  been  unable  to  recompense  him  in 
any  way  ”  for  all  he  had  done  for  her. 
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After  Polina’s  return  to  Paris,  the  interest  of  the  diary  slackens; 
we  have,  as  it  were,  lost  the  clue. — She  moves  in  a  half-literary, 
half-bohemian  and  wholly  cosmopolitan  world,  living  for  the 
most  part  in  small  pensions;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
her  precise  relations  with  “  the  Valach”,  “  the  Georgian  ”,  “  the 
planter  ”  or  “  the  doctor  ” — for  she  rarely  mentions  the  names 
of  the  gentlemen  whose  hand-squeezings  and  competitive  en¬ 
dearments  relieved  an  otherwise — if  we  may  judge  from  the 
diary — empty  existence.  There  was  also  “  the  Englishman  ”, 
whom  she  asked  about  J.  S.  Mill;  by  an  easy,  if  obscure,  transition 
the  conversation  passed  on  to  the  theme  of  love,  and  the 
Englishman  gallantly  offered  to  state  his  views  on  that  question 
in  a  year’s  time.  The  delay  puzzled  Polina,  unused  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  deliberation.  “  In  a  year’s  time,”  he  explained,  “  I  hope  to 
speak  French  better.”  The  conversation  ended  inconclusively. 

I  was  curious  to  know  what  he  would  do  after  that,”  writes 
Polina,  “  but  up  to  the  present  nothing  has  happened.”  Probably 
nothing  did  happen,  for  “  the  Englishman  ”  does  not  re-appear 
in  the  diary. 

“  But  all  the  same,”  concludes  this  entry,  “  I  love  Salvador 
her  last  pathetic  reference  to  the  Spaniard  whom  she  loved  too 
well  because  he  did  not  love  her  well  enough.  The  rest, 
Dostoevsky  included,  were  only  playthings  or  conveniences. 

But  the  diary  is  not  entirely  confined  to  amatory  experiences. 
She  met  Bakunin  the  anarchist,  who  pleased  her  and  uttered  this 
aphorism :  — 

“  Without  faith  nothing  can  be  done;  but  faith  often  kills. 
What  is  offered  to  heaven,  is  taken  away  from  earth.” 

In  another  vein  is  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  an  Englishwoman 
living  in  the  same  pension,  which  for  English  readers  will  have 
the  vividness  of  familiarity:  — 

“  Yesterday  I  happened  to  say  that  they  were  going  to  give  me 
a  divan  as  soon  as  one  of  the  boarders  left.  She  at  once  perked 
up.  “  Who  is  leaving.?  When.?”  I  could  not  satisfy  her 
curiosity.  Then  suddenly  she  began  to  tell  me  with  horror  that 
Miss  Siward  had  a  lover  (that  is  surely  Miss  Siward’s  affair,  not 
ours). — ‘  But  she  spends  the  night  out  ’ — continued  the  English¬ 
woman  with  horror.  ‘  Well,  what  about  it.?  We  aren’t  bosom 
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friends.  If  Miss  S.  were  my  own  sister,  I  should  scarcely  speak 
to  her  about  it.  She  isn’t  a  child  and  probably  knows  what  she 
doing  . . .’  The  Englishwoman  wants  to  move  to  another  house 
where  there  are  only  old  men  and  old  women;  there  at  any  rate 
morality  will  be  observed.  There,  there  won’t  be  any  lovers  or 
mistresses.  But  why  blame  Miss  Siward.?  She,  like  the  rest, 
won’t  have  a  lover  when  she  grows  old.  The  Englishwoman  is 
still  hesitating  because  the  other  house  is  stuffy  and  dirty;  so 
she  has  got  to  choose  between  morality  and  comfort.” 

Polina’s  lover,  or  principal  lover,  at  this  time  was  a  doctor  to 
whom  she  curiously  gives  the  German  designation  Leibmedik 
(body  physician).  Their  precise  relations  are  left  decently 
obscure;  but  in  other  matters,  as  the  following  entry  relating  to 
another  doctor  (at  Montpellier)  shews,  she  leaves  little  to  the 
imagination :  — 

“  A  few  days  ago,  I  had  an  operation  ...  I  wept  and  sobbed. 
The  doctor  was  both  embarrassed  and  touched.  He  began  to 
console  me  and  almost  kissed  my  hands,  and  I,  I  think,  embraced 
him.  I  soon  became  quiet  . . . ;  while  he  was  consoling  me  he 
took  me  by  the  hands  and  leaned  over  me  so  close  to  my  face  that 
I  became  embarrassed  and  turned  away  . . . 

“  He  said,  as  he  packed  up  his  instruments,  that  after  this 
operation  I  could,  if  I  married,  have  children.  I  said  that  that 
did  not  console  me  in  the  least.  ‘  Why.?’  he  asked;  ‘  all  women 
want  to  have  children.’  ‘  Because  I  should  not  know  how  to 
bring  them  up.’  ” 

In  August,  1865,  Polina  was  once  more  with  Dostoevsky  in 
Wiesbaden;  but  an  unfortunate  gap  of  three  months  in  the  diary 
leaves  this  meeting  unchronicled.  She  was  s(X)n  back  in  Paris 
playing  with  the  Leibmedik  the  same  game  which  she  had  played 
with  Dostoevsky  on  their  Italian  trip  two  years  before;  the  repeated 
scenes  of  alternate  provcKation  and  repulsion,  punctuated  by 
tears  and  moral  reflections,  ended  with  a  decision  to  leave  Paris 
for  good. 

She  went  back  to  Russia.  Dostoevsky,  now  eighteen  months 
a  widower,  offers  her — probably  not  for  the  first  time — his  hand 
and  heart.  “  If  you  marry,”  he  adds  with  untimely  intuition, 
“on  the  third  day  you  will  begin  to  hate  your  husband  and 
abandon  him.”  She  refuses  once  more.  “  You  cannot  forgive 
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me,”  he  answers,  “  because  you  once  gave  yourself  to  me,  and  you 
are  taking  your  revenge  for  that.” 

Here  this  strange  record  ends.  Back  in  Russia,  it  was  un¬ 
necessary  and  perhaps  dangerous  to  keep  a  diary. 

*  *  * 

Dangerous,  for  Polina  had  been  a  nihilist  in  her  student  days 
in  Petersburg,  and  during  her  life  abroad  she  had  consorted  with 
the  bohemians  of  Paris,  Russian  and  other,  whose  political 
opinions  were  as  unorthodox  as  their  manner  of  life.  She  fell 
under  the  suspicious  vigilance  of  the  Russian  police,  and  in  June, 
1866,  all  her  papers  were  seized  and  sent  to  headquarters  for 
inspection.  Somebody,  it  appears,  had  laid  information  against 
her  for  distributing  revolutionary  pamphlets.  The  storm  blew 
over  and  she  was  left  at  liberty.  Two  years  later  she  gave  further 
proof  of  her  vigour  and  independence  by  opening  a  village  school 
somewhere  in  the  government  of  Vladimir — a  curious  enterprise 
for  one  who  had  boasted  that,  if  she  had  children,  she  would  not 
know  how  to  bring  them  up.  After  a  few  months,  the  police 
again  intervened,  and  the  school  was  closed.  Of  Polina’s  personal 
life  during  those  years  we  know  nothing  at  all. 

The  long  last  act  in  the  queer  drama  of  her  life  began  in  1880 
when,  at  the  age  of  forty,  she  married  a  young  philosophy  student 
of  twenty-five  named  Rozanov.  It  was  then  a  few  months  before 
Dostoevsky’s  death.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  or  a  train  of 
causation  credible  only  in  Russia,  the  young  husband  of  his  ex¬ 
mistress  became  one  of  Dostoevsky’s  most  famous  disciples  and 
exponents.  Rozanov  was  the  real  founder  of  the  school  of 
criticism  which  discovered  in  the  great  novelist’s  life  and  work  a 
profound  mystical  significance,  and  elevated  Dostoevsky  into  a 
great  religious  teacher — the  school  which  found  its  most  brilliant 
representative  in  Merejkovsky  and  the  last  but  not  least  of  its 
disciples  in  Mr.  Middleton  Murry.  Directly  or  indirectly,  the 
whole  school  derives  its  inspiration  from  Rozanov,  Polina 
Suslova’s  husband. 

They  lived  together,  unhappily,  for  six  years.  Each  afterwards 
accused  the  other  of  infidelities,  and  probably  both  had  cause;  wc 
hear  of  a  young  Jewish  bookseller,  her  husband’s  agent,  who 
was  made  to  play  the  role  of  Joseph  to  her  Potiphar’s  wife.  But 
it  was  Polina,  with  her  wonderful  gift  for  putting  the  man  in  the 
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wrong,  who  left  him,  not  he  her;  and  four  years  later  her 
fascination  for  him  was  still  such  that  he  begged  her  to  return  to 
him.  Her  reply  (it  is  his  version  of  the  story)  was  curt  and  bitter : 
“  Thousands  of  people  are  in  your  position  and  do  not  whine; 
men  are  not  dogs.” 

It  was  Polina  who  kept  the  whip-hand  to  the  end.  Abandoning 
all  hope  of  reconciliation  with  her,  Rozanov  had  entered  into  an 
irregular  union  with  another  woman  who  bore  him  several 
children.  In  1902  he  sent  a  friend  to  his  wife,  then  living  in 
comparative  luxury  at  Sebastopol,  to  beg  for  a  divorce.  The 
still  vigorous  old  lady  of  62  refused  point-blank  and — we  are 
assured — with  every  expression  of  hatred  and  malice;  she  would 
not  budge  an  inch  in  order  to  enable  her  husband  to  regularise 
his  relations  with  her  younger  rival. 

The  former  nihilist  lived  through  the  European  war  in  an 
odour  of  patriotic  fervour;  but  when  it  was  suggested  to  her  that 
she  might  read  some  of  the  writings  of  her  equally  patriotic 
husband,  the  old  spirit  flashed  up  once  more  in  the  implacable 
old  lady :  “  Do  you  expect  me  to  read  that  insincere,  pompous, 
mercenary  man.?”  They  died  about  the  same  time,  soon  after 
the  revolution,  still  united  by  the  fetters  of  legal  wedlock. 
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By  Eleanor  Palffy. 

IN  the  ballroom  there  was  much  rustling  to  and  fro.  It  came 
under  the  heading  of  a  very  special  occasion,  for  three  differ¬ 
ent  powerful  ladies — noted  for  three  separate,  “  interesting  ” 
lines — had  combined  to  invite  the  guests.  A  banker’s  wife  of 
international  renown,  a  lovely  intellectual,  and  the  richest  patron¬ 
ess  of  the  organised  charities  and  Community  Chest  Drives.  It 
was  in  her  house  they  were  meeting.  The  gold  chairs  could 
scarcely  hold  the  accumulated  weight  of  importance.  There  was 
a  distinct  sprinkling  of  white  heads  and  dull  blue  evening  dresses. 

The  ballroom  was  very  large  even  for  a  Fifth  Avenue  palace. 
The  very  beautiful,  very  old  Spanish  tapestries — it  was  a 
“  Peninsular  ”  house,  and  a  patio  with  a  fountain  had  been  let 
in  to  the  middle  of  the  steel  structure — were  dry  cleaned  and 
duly  disinfected;  the  primitifs  were  varnished. 

The  hostess  rose  to  her  feet.  Her  platform  manner,  born  of 
years  of  Y.M.C.A.  training,  was  excellent.  Her  velvet  dress  was 
draped  in  a  long  disguising  tunic.  Her  stays  were  a  monument 
of  artistic  achievement.  She  spoke  easily  and  well  in  a  full 
throaty  voice.  (The  lessons  from  the  same  woman  who  had 
trained  John  Barrymore  to  forget  Broadway  and  be  a  great 
Hamlet  had  been  money  well  spent.)  The  heavy  pearls  in  her 
right  hand  swung  to  and  fro  to  punctuate  her  pauses.  Her  nails 
^nd  teeth  glittered. 

“  And  so  we  are  more  than  proud  and  glad  to  welcome  in  our 
nidst  that  greatest  master  of  the  English  language,  that  finest 
teller  of  tales,  that  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  youth  and  adventure 
who  has  never  before  spoken  in  America  ” — the  pearls  gave  a 
long  triumphant  seesaw — “  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the 
honour  to  present  to  you — Mr.  Joseph  Conrad!” 

She  sat  down  rewarded  for  the  long  hours  before  the  mirror. 
The  right  foot  should  have  been  advanced  just  as  she  had  thought 
when  the  velvet  dress  was  being  pinned  up  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 
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It  showed  off  the  drapery  to  advantage,  and  besides  her  balance 
was  better  that  way.  Some  people  are  naturally  left-footed. 
She  was  proud  to  think  she  was  not. 

The  clapping  was  intense. 

Everyone  leaned  forward  eagerly,  for  everyone  appreciated  a 
personality.  They  battened  on  personalities.  Throughout 
the  city  quantities  of  women  did  nothing  but  hurry  from  lecture 
hall  to  concert  hall  to  savour  each  new  and  visiting  one. 

“  My  dear,  did  you  know  that  Mr.  Chesterton’s  voice  was  high 
and  squeaky,  and  that  he  is  so  very  fat?  He  must  be  a  very 
funny  man,  for  he  made  a  joke  out  of  it.  What  was  it?  Oh, 
he  said  you’d  as  soon  expect  a  mountain  to  bring  forth  a  mouse 
as  G.K.C.  that  high  falsetto  squeak.  I  did  not  know  that  he 
had  a  K  in  the  middle  of  his  name.  You  did  ?  Oh !  Mr. 
Walpole,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  mellow;  Oxfordian  tone. 
Yes,  you  can  hardly  understand  what  he  says,  though  he’s  not  to 
be  compared  to  Mr.  Powys.  For  articulation  that  is.  Still, 
though  you  have  to  learn  to  understand  him  like  a  foreign 
language,  John  Cowper  Powys  must  have  something.  They 
do  say  that  it  is  personal  magnetism,  for  you  can  hardly  get  a 
seat  in  Carnegie  Hall,  even  up  in  the  nigger  heaven,  those 
Tuesday  mornings  that  he  talks.  What  does  he  lecture  on? 
Love,  my  dear,  nothing  but  love.  I  think  it  is  such  an  absorb¬ 
ing  topic,  don’t  you  ?  ‘  What  can  I  say  to  you  of  love,  my  dear 

ladies,’  he  sort  of  implores,  waving  his  robe  about.  (Yes,  he 
always  wears  his  graduating  dress.  He  is  a  Don  ?  What’s  that  ? 
Oh!)  ‘  You  who  know  so  much  more  about  love  than  I  could 
ever  dream  of.’  Somehow  I  don’t  believe  that’s  quite  true. 
Then  he  gets  on  to  the  Russians.  ‘  Those  ravishers  of  the  soul,’ 
he  calls  them.  It  doesn’t  sound  quite  proper,  does  it,  but  I 
suppose  it’s  all  right.  Once  he  got  started  on  French  painters. 

I  always  thought  that  Watteau  blue  was  pretty  much  like  Alice 
blue,  but  he  says  not.  He  says  it’s  ‘  as  blue  as  the  ribands  that 
fall  from  the  girdle  of  Aphrodite.’  I  don’t  know  how  he  knows. 


nor  just  what  shade  that  is,  do  you?  As  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
I  did  not  think  the  introducers  were  very  tactful  with  him  that 
evening  he  spoke  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The  speaker 
said  we  were  all  happily  familiar  from  childhood  with  the 
character  of  Welshmen,  thanks  to  the  nursery  rhyme  . . .  ‘  Taffy 
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was  a  Welshman,  Taffy  was  a  thief.’  I  thought  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  looked  quite  uncomfortable,  but  maybe  I  was 
wrong  . . . .” 

Under  the  blare  of  electric  lights  hanging  from  the  chandelier 
(that  remote  Renaissance  which  only  had  to  light  its  dawning 
splendour’s  somewhat  smoky  torches)  a  man  with  a  beard  stood 
on  the  raised  dias.  He  had  the  hunted  look  of  a  hare  caught 
and  about  to  be  strangled  by  a  poacher.  His  breath  came  in 
gasps,  his  voice  shook.  He  hadn’t  had  the  advantage  of  a 
Y.M.C.A.  training. 

“  Only  to  please  my  publisher  to  whom  I  am  indebted  by  years 
of  kindliness  and  consideration.  Never  speak  in  public — hope 
you  will  excuse  me — will  read  just  a  few  pages  from  Victory — 
special  request.” 

Of  course.  Victory  was  his  great  novel.  Had  something  to 
do  with  a  coward,  didn’t  it?  It  was  hard  to  remember  the  story, 
the  sentences  were  so  confused.  Still,  it  would  be  nice  to  hear 
a  few  pages.  There  was  a  lot  about  the  sea,  and  it  was  sure  to 
be  romantic.  Quite  a  change  from  so  much  psychoanalysis,  and 
rather  restful.  Beautiful  English  that  had  often  been  compared 
to  the  Bible.  The  gilt  chairs  creaked  into  acquiescence  like 
pews  during  the  lessons. 

The  halting  voice  swallowed  twice,  and  he  began  abruptly, 
clutching  the  book  ....  “It  was  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  that  1 
first  met  Ricardo.  On  a  ship.  An  extremely  small  and  ex¬ 
tremely  dirty  little  schooner  with  an  unspeakable  cuddy.  The 
circumstances  struck  me  as  sinister.  It  seemed  somehow  not 
right  that  he  should  go  on  interminably  talking,  not  exactly  to 
me,  or  even  at  me  (he  would  not  look  up  but  kept  his  eys  fixed 
on  the  deck),  more  as  if  communing  in  a  low  voice  with  his 
familar  devil.  Then  there  was  the  death  of  the  Spanish  gentle¬ 
man  . . . .”  the  phrase  trailed  on. 

Little  by  little  the  ballroom  with  the  hygienic  tapestries  and 
cleaned  primitifs  slipped  away.  The  mist  of  sea-blue  horizons 
blotted  out  even  the  presiding  figure  in  the  straight-backed 
Spanish  leather  chair  with  her  alarming  slant  of  concentrated 
attention.  The  halting  voice  took  on  the  power  and  assurance 
of  its  vision,  as  one  by  one  Conrad  brought  before  us  there  those 
characters  that  had  combined  to  make  the  warp  and  woof  of 
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his  dream.  Lena  in  the  cafe  in  the  south  of  France  that  was 
scarcely  out  of  the  tropics,  her  dark  head  bent  over  her  violin. 
Schomberg  with  his  psychology  of  a  Teuton.  And  Mr.  Jones 
stretched  at  first  all  alone  amid  the  loud  buzzing  of  flies  in 
the  heat  on  three  hotel  chairs  in  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  after,  rising  offended  to  walk  out  of  the  picture 
to  eventually  meet  the  Swede  Heyst,  whose  universal  detachment 
and  infernal  mistrust  of  life  led  to  such  a  tragic  finale. 

It  was  thus  that  travelling  to  and  fro  over  a  period  of  years 
Conrad,  the  master  observer  and  assimilator,  had  met  them  and 
passed  on,  only  to  bring  them  forth  from  the  corners  of  his 
memory  in  one  of  the  great  tales  of  the  world.  The  sentences 
rocked  and  broke  like  the  sea  that  had  inspired  and  penetrated 
them.  An  hour  passed.  And  then  another  thirty  minutes. 
He  was  with  Lena  now  on  that  island  which  was  a  submerged 
mountain,  the  indolent  volcano  smoking  on  the  northern 
horizon  like  the  glow  from  Heyst’s  cigar,  or  the  flash  of  fire  in  her 
mysterious  eyes.  A  few  tired  business  men  had  slipped  on  the 
points  of  their  toes  to  lean  in  the  stone  doorways,  muttering 
something  about  getting  a  cigarette,  but  they  did  not  quite  leave 
the  ballroom.  After  all,  this  was  the  greatest  writer  of  the 
English  language,  or  almost  (some  people  put  Joyce  first,  but 
they  were  obscene),  of  his  day,  they  kept  reminding  themselves. 
What  a  pity,  though,  that  his  pronunciation  was  so  bad.  For 
Conrad,  who  spoke  French  without  any  accent,  and  who  had 
foregone  writing  in  that  language  because  he  found  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  rhythm  a  so  much  richer  instrument  for  what  he  had  to 
say,  spoke  English  with  a  guttural  Polish  twist.  Good  came  out 
ringingly  as  “  gut,”  and  blood  as  “  blut,”  which  fitted  in 
curiously  with  the  complex  beauties  of  his  phrases.  As  though 
Beethoven  were  to  come  before  you  and  play  the  Symphonies  a 
little  out  of  tune. 

The  ladies  in  blue  were  moving  their  shoulders  where  the  gilt 
cane  chairs  made  patterns  in  the  fat  of  their  backs,  and  were 
wondering  uneasily  if  he  was  not  a  Jew  (so  many  came  out  of 
Galicia  and  Galicia  was  surely  in  Poland)  or  was  he  after  all  a 
Boche.?  They  caught  themselves  up.  No,  of  course,  that  was 
nonsense;  he  was  an  Englishman,  though  perhaps  a  recendy 
naturalised  one  like  Lord  Mountbatten.  That  sweet  young  Lady 
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Mountbattcn,  she  was  so  pretty  and  had  such  a  lissome  figure. 
Just  the  thing  for  sweaters.  If  one  exercised  every  morning  and 
did  not  eat  potatoes — their  thoughts  wandered.  Would  the 
man  never  stop.? 

The  grand  story  moved  on. 

He  had  been  talking  now  for  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half. 
The  gold  chairs  were  creaking  with  a  vengeance,  but  to  those 
hearers  who  were  lost  to  reality  as  the  tale  took  living  colour 
and  shape  and  form  under  this  new  intimate  telling,  time  was 
not.  They  sat  there  absorbed,  oblivious  of  a  ballroom  filled  with 
fidgety  people  too  elderly  to  have  read  Conrad,  until — as  the 
story  crashed  to  its  end  and  Lena’s  breast — that  swelling  breast 
of  a  dazzling  and  as  it  were  sacred  whiteness — had  taken  the 
bullet  and  she  fell  back  “  fatigued  only  by  the  exertions  of  her 
tremendous  Victory,  capturing  the  very  sting  of  death  in  the 
service  of  love,”  Conrad’s  voice  broke. 

Nor  was  he  alone,  for  it  was  like  a  great  illumination,  a  cul¬ 
mination,  a  coming  suddenly  into  a  realisation  of  what  such  a 
story,  lived  first,  then  dreamed,  then  written,  and  finally  told 
by  such  a  man — a  man  who  had  followed  the  sea,  who  had 
followed  romance,  who  had  followed  words — could  mean.  A 
fulfilment  of  literature  in  its  true  relation  to  life.  A  palpitating 
vision  of  one  who  had  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  and  who  gave 
you  gratis — casually  almost —  the  substance  of  his  dream,  but 
whom  the  telling  of  it  so  stirred  that  he  forgot  all  external  things, 
time  or  the  desires  of  others,  and  reliving  to  please  his  publisher 
that  tremendous  experience,  was  moved  to  sudden  tears.  Conrad, 
and  all  who  had  followed  him  there,  drunk  on  Conrad. 

As  the  last  words  died  out  there  was  not  even  a  moment’s 
silence.  The  butler,  mindful  of  his  mistress’s  admonitions  to  see 
that  there  were  no  tiresome  interims,  had  fulfilled  his  orders 
faithfully.  The  organ  burst  triumphantly  into  “  Shuffle 
Along.” 
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BALLADE  OF  PAIN 

By  Olive  Chandler 

Why  are  we  caught  and  pent 
Deep  in  your  damned,  dark  cell? 
Cruelly  you  torment : 

Hark  to  the  prison  bell ! 

Worn  to  a  living  shell, 

Why  are  we  slowly  slain? 

Death  is  you  sentinel. 

Pain  of  the  World,  O  Pain. 

Violent,  virulent 

Hate  without  parallel. 

Why  are  the  innocent 

Anguishing,  who  can  tell? 

Adam  it  was  who  fell : 

Why  should  we  clank  his  chain  ? 

Slaves  whom  you  curse  and  quell. 
Pain  of  the  World,  O  Pain. 

Brutalised,  bitter,  spent 
Under  your  evil  spell. 

Beauty  is  transient. 

Racked  in  your  citadel. 

Heroes  alone  excel. 

Roses  from  wrung  hearts  rain 
Lilies  and  asphodel. 

Pain  of  the  World,  O  Pain. 

L’Envoi 

Roses  from  racks — ah  well ! 

Cruelty’s  crimson  stain. 

You  are  a  fiend  from  Hell, 

Pain  of  the  world,  O  Pain. 
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A  TRUCE  WITH  TIME 

For  J.A. 

By  Mary  Stella  Edwards 
Go  warily  on  this  enchanted  ground, 

Where  the  young  Spring  has  lit  his  earliest  fires, 

And  the  first  primrose,  born  without  desires. 

Gazes  round-eyed  upon  the  world  begun; 

Here  let  no  whisper  break  the  web  of  sound 
Spun  by  the  stream,  whose  loveliness  retires 
From  ardours  of  the  unaccustomed  sun. 

Here  lovers  walk  that  have  no  need  of  vows. 

In  quiet  where  no  rudest  wind  may  shake 
The  tender  twigs,  and  flowers  just  awake; 

The  crystal  air  has  folded  like  a  charm 
The  delicate  amber  of  these  laughing  boughs. 

Where  happy  buds  their  winter  sheaths  forsake. 

And  still  for  joy,  forget  their  late  alarm. 

These  are  young  trees  that  quiver,  poised  for  flight, 
As  scorning  earth  that  claims  them  to  the  last; 

Yet  in  this  spell  they  stand  for  ever  fast. 

And  you  beside  them;  motionless  as  they. 

Silent  and  watchful,  one  with  their  delight. 

That  knows  no  future  and  disowns  the  past. 
Dreaming  in  beauty  and  unending  day. 

Oh  stay,  for  here  the  Spring  will  never  pass; 

These  leaves,  though  hung  above  the  brink  of  death. 
Will  never  rot  with  those  dank  leaves  beneath; 
This  silver  never  stain  to  Autumn’s  gold. 

Or  round-eyed  flowers  cease  to  star  the  grass; 

Or  we,  with  cold  indrawing  of  startled  breath. 

Wake  to  the  shiver  of  this  love  grown  old. 

So  shall  I  see  you,  poised  on  the  stream’s  verge. 

As  though  you  too  from  quickening  soil  had  sprung; 
While  years  revolve,  and  later  seasons  sung 
Leave  us  so  quiet,  forgotten  and  alone. 

Beaten  in  vain  by  time’s  destroying  surge. 

Tranced  in  first  gazing  and  for  ever  young. 

That  earth  may  even  forget  to  claim  her  own. 
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By  Florida  Pier. 

Mr.  Richard  Naseby  had  crossed  over  from  London  at  great 
inconvenience  to  himself.  He  was  a  busy  man  and  he 
did  not  like  breaking  into  his  routine  in  this  way,  but  a 
letter  from  his  sister  Harriet  had  made  him  feel  that  not  only  was 
she  quite  possibly  in  a  predicament,  but  that  the  probability  of 
her  money  being  in  danger  was  even  greater.  Harriet  was  a 
competent  woman  in  many  ways,  very  like  their  able  father, 
Johnathan  Naseby,  but  money  was  a  fragile  thing  apt  to  attract 
to  itself  all  sorts  of  dangerous,  wasting  diseases,  and  it  was  his 
concern  for  Harriet’s  money  that  had  brought  him  on  this  hurried 
visit  to  Paris. 

He  drew  up  at  the  address  she  had  given  him,  and  after  he 
had  rung  the  bell  he  stood  fuming  at  the  impressiveness  of  the 
door  that  was  about  to  open.  He  had  expected  to  find  Harriet 
comfortably  installed,  she  had  all  her  life  been  that;  but  in  an 
advantageously  priced  flat,  a  small  house  even  if  she  preferred, 
her  income  could  cover  any  sort  of  reasonable  preference :  but 
this — Mr.  Naseby’s  eyes  went  from  window  to  window,  each 
curtained  with  that  secret  formality  that  indicates  a  rich  interior, 
and  bending  his  head  back  uncomfortably,  a  neck  that  is  very 
plump  bends  badly — his  eyes  climbed  the  front  of  the  house  until, 
congested  and  dizzy,  he  saw  that  the  house  had  four  stories,  all 
that  ornate  stone  work  at  the  top  might  conceal  a  fifth,  nothing 
was  more  obvious  than  that  Harriet  was  in  the  sort  of  house 
Parisians  called  a  hotel.  He  was  so  impressed  with  its  size  that 
he  saw  his  sister’s  money  as  something  very  small  and  weak 
whose  peril  made  it  a  wise  move  for  him  to  have  come. 

The  door  finally  opened  and  disclosed  an  interior  so  suavely 
blending  panelled  walls,  parquet  floors,  delicately  patterned 
brocades,  and  a  strict  placing  of  fine  metals,  mirrors,  and  porce- 
laines,  that  Mr.  Naseby  closed  his  lips  as  tightly  as  though  he 
had  bitten  them  off,  and  advanced  into  the  drawing  room  where 
he  met  his  sister  with  no  indulgent  eye. 
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Harriet  rose  from  where  she  had  been  seated  at  a  desk.  Her 
brother  did  not  notice  that  the  desk  was  a  fine  example  of  a  fine 
period,  but  he  sharply  observed  that  she  had  been  employed  with 
her  cheque  book,  and  that  his  arrival  had  mercifully  interrupted 
her  activities.  “How  are  you  Richard.?’’  she  said,  “What 
brought  you  over.?’’  She  held  out  a  stiff  white  hand  which  he 
took.  Anyone  else  might  have  been  struck  by  her  heavy  white 
mask  of  a  face,  and  even  been  distressed  by  how  little  work  time 
or  life  had  done  on  it,  so  that  it  was  both  massive  and  rudimentary, 
Justifying  any  beholder  in  feeling  it  to  be  high  time  that  some 
plan  was  at  least  indicated  on  it  if  not  actually  outlined,  and 
yet  with  the  fleshy  spaces  so  oppressively  blank  one  felt  concern 
for  whoever  it  might  be  that  would  eventually  undertake  its 
marking.  Her  brother  naturally  felt  none  of  this.  It  merely 
passed  through  his  mind  that  Harriet  looked  capable  of  managing 
anything,  and  was,  as  he  had  always  thought,  remarkably  like 
their  late  father. 

They  both  sat,  and  when  he  had  announced  that  it  was  a  slow, 
uncomfortable  thing  crossing  the  Channel,  his  sister  made  no 
comment,  though  she  remarked  when  silence  seemed  to  be 
settling  down  between  them,  “  Your  coming  is  a  surprise.’’ 

“  I  don’t  know  why  it  should  be,  after  your  letter,’’  retorted 
Mr.  Naseby,  and  as  she  said  nothing  he  added,  “  asking  me  to 
reinvest  your  money  so  that  you  would  get  a  larger  income!” 
Mr.  Naseby  breathed  heavily,  and  he  seemed  somehow  like  a 
child’s  bank  that  had  been  stuffed  and  stuffed  with  pennies  until 
its  eyes  had  begun  to  protrude  and  its  windpipe  was  perhaps 
uncomfortably  jammed  with  a  threepenny  bit,  so  that  it  would 
almost  have  seemed  a  kindness  to  have  tapped  Mr.  Naseby  till 
money  ran  from  him.  But  this  was  not  at  all  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Naseby  saw  himself.  As  head  of  the  Naseby  family  he  saw 
himself  being  bled,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  his  sister  who  was 
threatening  the  family  fortune  brought  no  change  into  her  face 
or  prevented  her  asking,  “  Well,  couldn’t  you  reinvest  it.?” 

“  Good  God,  Harriet  I”  Mr.  Naseby  rolled  his  eye  at  her,  then 
looked  at  the  fire,  then  continuing  to  look  at  it  said,  “  What  do 
you  live  in  a  house  this  size  for,  anyway?” 

Miss  Naseby  glanced  at  the  rings  on  her  fingers  but  with  no 
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flicker  of  interest.  Nor  was  she  interested  in  her  reply,  she  just 
let  it  come  out,  “  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter.” 

“  You  told  me  you  were  taking  care  of  a  young  sculptor,  but 
you  didn’t  tell  me  that  you,  a  single  woman,  were  living  in  a 
house  big  enough  for  a  family !”  Mr.  Naseby’s  eyes  went  up  to  the 
ceiling  as  though  he  was  aware  of  the  rooms  and  rooms  that 
ceiling  upheld  and  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  any  strain 
the  ceiling  might  be  under. 

“  But  my  sculptor  has  a  family,”  Miss  Naseby  explained  with 
her  lifeless  calm. 

“  A  family !  Here.?”  Mr.  Naseby  screwed  round  in  his  chair 
to  look  at  her  more  directly.  “  You  don’t  mean  you  have  the 
fellow  living  in  the  same  house  with  you !”  His  sister  inclined 
her  head  gravely.  “  But  is  that  all  right.?  Does  it  look  all 
right  to  these  Parisians.?”  Mr.  Naseby  gave  a  jerk  of  his  head 
as  though  a  little  group  of  Parisians  were  huddled  together  just 
outside  staring,  and  making  up  their  minds  as  to  how  it  did 
look. 

Miss  Naseby  dropped  her  heavy  lids  which  drew  down  blinds 
effectively  on  any  indiscretion  that  might  have  seemed  to  have 
shown.  “  He  is  here  with  his  wife  and  his — two  children,” 
she  hesitated  a  little  over  the  word  two.  “  They  have  the  two 
top  floors,  and  I  have  the  two  bottom  ones.” 

Two  floors  each  did  not  seem  so  bad,  yet  if  that  fellow  lived 
here,  and  had  his  family  with  him,  it  showed  the  extent  to  which 
his  sister  was  being  fleeced.  How  could  anyone  be  such  a  fool 
as  to  let  anyone  else  be  so  successfully  sharp .?  A  sculptor !  Mr. 
Naseby  did  not  know  much  about  sculping,  had  no  idea  how  it 
was  done,  but  in  his  eye  he  saw  clearly  a  keen-eyed  fellow  with 
a  sculping  tool  like  a  very  big  knife  cutting  and  slicing  his  way 
to  where  he  naturally  wanted  to  be.  After  this  momentary 
vision  Mr.  Naseby  felt  there  was  not  much  that  he  had  to  be  told 
in  the  matter  of  sculping.  His  anger  rose  and  burst  from  him — 
“  I  shouldn’t  have  thought,”  he  said,  “  It’s  a  surprise  to  me  that 
a  sculptor  needs  all  this !”  And  Mr.  Naseby’s  eyes  widened  until 
you  might  have  thought  they  were  trying  to  take  in  the  size  of 
the  statues  that  needed  such  dimensions  to  house  them. 

“  Richard,”  Miss  Naseby  looked  at  her  brother  and  the 
heaviness  of  her  countenance  was  such  that  it  oppressed  even 
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him,  “  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  know  how  seriously  I  take 
this.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  a  very  pressing  matter  with 
me  as  to  what  I  could  do  with  my  life.  As  I  travelled  I  kept 
seeking  a  use  for  my  time,  my  money.  I  wanted  to  use  my  life 
so  that  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  others.”  Again  Miss  Naseby’s 
eyes  caught  those  of  her  brother  and  the  weight  of  Miss  Naseby’s 
need  of  counting  was  so  unleavened,  so  granitelike  in  com¬ 
position,  that  her  brother  took  the  merest  darting  glance  at  it, 
then  looked  away  again.  “  I’ve  tried  to  exert  a  good  influence 
with  my  money,  but  it’s  very  difficult.  I  never  can  feel  quite  sure 
that  it  does  not  do  harm.  When  I  began  to  lose  faith  in  the 
missions  I  thought  perhaps  my  life  had  been  a  failure,  and  then 
I  knew  I  must  make  another  attempt  to  employ  it  usefully. 
It  was  just  at  this  time  I  heard  of  Julian,  and  he  was  so  young, 
so  talented  and  improvident,  that  I  saw  that  Art  was  a  field  1 
had  not  thought  of.”  Mr.  Naseby  was  so  little  accustomed  to 
anyone  speaking  at  such  length,  and  in  such  a  tenor,  that  he  moved 
uncomfortably  in  his  chair,  but  Miss  Naseby  again  cast  her  eye 
upon  him  and  Mr.  Naseby  quieted  down.  “  You  have  probably 
never  considered  Art,  Richard.!^”  Mr.  Naseby  had  not,  there 
was  no  use  in  denying  it,  it  held  him  very  still.  “  Art  in  its 
great  periods,”  continued  Miss  Naseby  immutably,  “  was 
patronized  by  Princes,  Art  needs  patronage.  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  is  not  the  sphere  where  money  does  least  harm  and  most  good, 
so  it  is  to  Art  that  I  am  giving  my  life.” 

A  silence  followed  this  announcement  and  Mr.  Naseby’s  eyes 
went  ceilingward,  but  furtively  as  though  he  trusted  he  did  not 
disturb  his  sister’s  life  by  letting  them  do  so.  “  But — but  why 
does  it  cost  such  a  lot.'*”  This  much  he  had  to  say. 

Miss  Naseby  was  quite  willing  to  explain.  “  Julian  is  a 
genius.  That  is  admitted.  But  he  needs  to  be  known.  I  am 
planning  an  exhibition  of  his  work  in  London  and  New  York, 
perhaps  afterwards  in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  Bronze 
casting  is  expensive,  transport,  advertising,  it  all  costs.  I  had 
hoped  to  do  it  last  year,  but  I  have  had  to  wait.  Quite 
unaccountably  Julian  is  going  through  an  unproductive  period.” 
Miss  Naseby  brushed  lightly  at  an  invisible  speck  on  her  gown 
as  though  there  were  few  things  that  a  flick  of  her  finger  could 
not  put  right. 
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“  Unproductive,  eh?”  Mr.  Naseby  gave  a  single  quick  nod  to 
his  head. 

“  For  that  reason  I  have  taken  this  house  that  Julian  might 
feel  about  him  the  liberating  influence  of  wealth  and  beauty. 
I  am  showing  him  what  life  can  do  for  him.  I  want  his  Art  to 
feel  the  absolute  sense  of  security  that  only  money  brings.” 
Miss  Naseby  came  to  a  full  stop.  Her  silence  implied  that  to  have 
stated  her  plans  was  to  have  disclosed  their  monumental  solidity 
and  that  one  did  not  comment  on  their  weight,  but  in  silence 
took  it  in. 

Mr.  Naseby  took  it  in,  or  took  in  Harriet  until,  as  one  fearing 
paralysis  moves  to  be  sure  they  still  can,  he  rose  suddenly  to  his 
feet.  “  I — I  must  be  going  along,”  he  said,  though  he  did  not 
say  where  to,  whether  right  back  across  the  channel,  or  just 
outside  for  a  breath  of  air.  His  sister’s  large  blankness  of  ex¬ 
pression  remaining  unchanged.  She  perhaps  thought  as  she  had 
demonstrated  her  need  of  an  increased  income  her  brother 
would  naturally  “  go  along  ”  to  achieve  it  the  more  quickly. 

She  glanced  up  at  a  small  enamelled  clock  that  with  dulcet 
elegance  was  striking  the  hour.  “  You  may  go  up  and  see 
Julian  if  you  would  care  to.  I  have  arranged  that  he  is  always 
ready  at  this  hour  to  mingle  with  the  world.  Unfortunately  I 
cannot  come  with  you.  I  have  an  appointment  with  one  of  the 
big  dealers.  She  rose  and  locked  her  desk. 

Mr.  Naseby  was  relieved  to  see  that  she  locked  her  cheque 
book  inside.  It  relaxed  him  enough  to  let  him  ask — “  Doesn’t 
your — your  sculptor — your  Julian,  see  his  own  dealers?” 

“  He  knows  nothing  of  business,”  answered  Miss  Naseby, 
drawing  the  key  from  the  lock.  “  Go  straight  up  the  staircase 
and  the  studio  lies  before  you  on  the  third  floor.”  Miss  Naseby 
gave  the  directions,  rang  a  bell,  and  as  a  servant  entered  Mr. 
Naseby  felt  himself  all  unhabitually  overridden,  squeezed  out, 
ousted  from  the  room  and  his  disapproving  attitude,  until  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  a  lame  mounting  of  the  stairs.  He  bore 
with  him  the  conviction  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  think, 
and  the  conviction  that  his  sister  was  undeniably  a  very 
dominant  woman;  having  had  it  driven  home  roused  him  to 
something  very  like  revolt. 

If  the  house  diminished  slightly  in  impressiveness  as  he  went 
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higher,  it  did  it  very  little.  It  continued  to  look  like  the  interior 
of  a  severely  elaborate  jewel  box.  Its  ceilings,  floors  and  walls 
equally  sharing  in  careful  arrangement  and  all  uniting  in  their 
discreet  mission  to  make  themselves  subservient  to  the  jewels 
who  were  privileged  to  roll  along  the  corridors  and  richly  ascend 
and  descend  the  stairs.  Mr.  Naseby  felt  disturbed.  His  own 
solid  English  home  gave  him  no  such  sense  as  this.  He  was 
as  disgruntled  as  any  serviceable  button  might  have  been,  stamped 
with  a  good  trade  name,  but  still  metal  and  utilitarian,  on  finding 
itself  in  so  precious  a  casket.  Mr.  Naseby,  with  each  step  he 
mounted  felt  less  a  Naseby  and  more  a  natural  man,  and  by 
the  time  he  had  reached  the  third  floor  he  was  wondering  how 
that  sculptor  chap  liked  living  here,  and  willing  to  bet  a  good 
deal  it  wasn’t  much. 

A  door  did  lie  just  ahead  of  him  and  there  was  a  hubbub  of 
voices  going  on  behind  it.  It  was  obvious  that  his  first  knock 
was  not  heard.  Mr.  Naseby  hated  the  idea  of  going  in  among 
all  these  people  and  yet  there  was,  after  his  talk  with  Harriet, 
something  excitingly  rowdy  about  the  speed  and  key  in  which 
they  were  talking.  After  knocking  for  the  third  time  Mr. 
Naseby  thought,  but  was  not  sure,  that  some  of  the  voices  he 
heard  said,  “  Come  in.”  Anyway  he  opened  the  door.  To  his 
surprise  only  two  people  were  before  him.  A  strong  muscular 
young  man  who  struggled  frantically  into  a  morning  coat  and 
then  pulled  himself  violently  out  of  it,  and  a  young  woman  in 
what  Mr.  Naseby  thought  might  be  a  chemise,  though  perhaps  it 
was  more.  She  kept  trying  to  brush  the  morning  coat,  but  as  it 
was  always  half  on  or  half  off  she  seemed  to  accomplish  very 
litde.  They  were  either  both  furiously  angry  or  else  they  were 
just  talking.  Mr.  Naseby  felt  quite  unequal  to  saying  which,  but 
their  distraught  condition  was  so  evident  that  he  had  entered, 
closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  stood  absorbed  in  watching 
them,  before  they  were  aware  of  his  presence. 

When  they  did  see  him  they  gazed  like  two  children  inter¬ 
rupted  while  crying,  who  looked  at  him  because  he  was  there, 
but  who  had  every  intention  of  going  on  crying  from  the  exact 
spot  at  which  they  had  stopped.  “  Something  bothering  you?” 
said  Mr.  Naseby  to  the  four  brown  eyes. 

It  released  both  the  young  people.  The  young  man  flung 
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the  morning  coat  from  him,  the  young  woman  caught  it  and 
began  brushing  it,  and  they  both  began  talking  at  once.  Mr. 
Naseby  did  his  utmost  to  take  in  what  both  were  saying,  and  he 
managed  to  the  extent  of  understanding  that  the  young  man  was 
explaining — “  Rose  says  there  is  clay  on  my  hands  and  that  I 
must  wash,  but  she  never  told  me  to  wash,  she  told  me  to  dress, 
and  I  did  dress,  and  now  I  will  have  to  undress.  This  is  the 
absolute  end  of  everything.”  He  flung  himself  on  a  wooden 
platform  and  ran  his  hands  through  his  hair. 

While  he  had  been  saying  this.  Rose  had  been  saying  with 
equal  vehemence — “  Of  course  I  meant  he  was  to  wash  before  he 
dressed,  I  tell  him  every  day,  and  I  thought  he  understood. 
What  is  the  use  of  brushing  him  when  he  has  not  washed  the 
clay  off  himself,  and  it  gets  all  over  this  horrible  black  coat.  It 
will  not  come  off.  I  do  my  best,  but  I  keep  crying  and  that 
makes  spots!” 

Mr.  Naseby  listened  to  these  two  otbursts  and  his  concern  so 
melted  him  that  he  forgot  the  young  man.  He  forgot  that  he 
must  be  the  sculptor  who  was  living  on  Naseby  money,  he  even 
forgot  that  the  young  woman  was  wearing  an  appealingly  lovely 
garment,  and  wearing  it  all  unconsciously,  and  he  only  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  had  never  seen  anyone  cry  before  with  wide  opened 
eyes  and  face  undistorted.  He  watched  this  girl  who  contrived 
to  work  busily  and  with  a  most  touching  reasonableness  while 
the  tears  rolled  like  little  round  diamonds  down  her  firm 
cheeks. 

Both  the  young  people  seemed  so  occupied,  she  with  her 
brushing,  and  he  with  his  despair,  that  Mr.  Naseby  began  to 
feel  shy,  and  by  way  of  drawing  attention  to  himself,  and  of 
getting  a  little  nearer  to  them  in  the  only  way  he  knew  how,  he 
said  tentatively — “  My  name  is  Naseby.” 

The  young  man  sprang  to  his  feet  and  caught  Mr.  Naseby  by 
the  arm.  “You  are  her  brother!”  he  said  accusingly.  Mr. 
Naseby  nodded  his  head.  It  had  never  before  been  incriminating 
to  be  a  Naseby.  The  young  man  appealed  to  his  wife.  “  Now 
everything  is  simple,”  he  said,  “  I  will  tell  him,  and  then  I  will 

go-” 

The  wife  hugged  the  coat  to  her,  her  eyes  bigger  than  ever. 
Again  they  spoke  simultaneously,  the  words  bursting  from  her 
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in  a  torrent  of  distress.  “  You  cannot  tell  a  woman’s  brother 
that  you  cannot  stand  her  another  minute.  Think  what  you 
are  doing !  He  is  of  her  family !  You  have  not  wanted  to 
hurt  her  and  now  you  are  hurting  all  her  connections.  You 
are  mad,  Julian,  think!” 

The  young  man  inundated  her  with  his  words — ”  He  is  her 
brother,  he  will  know  how  I  feel,  he  has  lived  with  her.  There 
is  no  other  man  in  the  world  to  whom  I  could  speak.  I  can 
thank  him,  I  can  explain,  and  then  I  can  go.” 

Mr.  Naseby  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  No  one  was  trying 
to  impress  him,  no  one  was  even  paying  any  especial  attention 
to  him,  which  was  so  unusual  as  to  be  disarming.  This  young 
couple  had  taken  possession  of  him  in  the  simplest  possible  way. 
Their  unhappiness  seemed  to  indicate  to  them  somehow  that  he 
was  the  very  person  who  would  understand  everything.  While  he 
glanced  doubtfully  and  sympathetically  at  them  he  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  young  wife.  Having  finished  brushing  the 
morning  coat  and  apparently  feeling  cold  she  had  slipped  her 
arms  into  it,  and  now  looked  more  droll  than  ever.  She 
raised  her  face  to  his  and  confided  in  the  most  gentle 
and  intimate  way — “  Julian  is  much  distraught,  you  must  not 
think  he  is  always  like  this,  but  Miss  Naseby  has  just  made  him 
take  a  big  dose  of  medicine,  and  what  can  you  expect?  He  is 
most  miserable.”  She  rolled  her  great  eyes  towards  Julian, 
and  Mr.  Naseby  had  not  the  least  idea  in  the  world  what  he 
ought  to  do  with  his.  All  the  Nasebys  were  dominant  but  it 
was  clear  that  Harriet  was  going  too  far. 

“  No  one  has  a  right — ”  he  murmured  and  could  go  no  fur¬ 
ther. 

“  It  is  not  a  question  of  Julian’s  rights,”  she  said,  “  Miss 
Naseby  is  devoting  her  life  to  him,  and  he  has  no  rights.” 

Julian  looked  up.  “  I  ask  you — ”  he  demanded,  “  is  it 
possible  to  lead  the  life  of  someone  else?  Is  it  to  be  supported? 
How  am  I  to  endure  it?” 

Mr.  Naseby  was  drawn  down  to  the  models  stand  by  Rose’s 
appealing  hands,  and  there  they  sat,  a  tight  little  trio,  Mr.  Naseby 
in  the  middle.  “  He  cannot  work,  you  see,”  she  explained,  “  it 
is  that  that  is  so  bad.” 

But  how  could  one  work,”  Julian  asked,  “  is  it  conceivable 
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that  anyone  could  work  in  a  state  like  mine?  She  arranges 
everything  for  me,  she  has  boxed  me  up  in  this  house,  she  tells 
me  when  to  work  and  when  to  dress  myself  to  receive  people, 
and  when  I  tell  her  I  can  do  nothing,  she — Ah,  but  this  too 
frightful !”  Mr.  Naseby  was  not  sure  whether  he  referred  to  any 
explicit  interference  of  his  sister’s,  or  to  the  degree  of  her  com¬ 
bined  interferences. 

Rose  sat  shaking  her  head  miserably,  “  He  w'ould  run  away, 
but  you  see  Miss  Naseby  saved  his  life  and  that  makes  everything 
very  difficult.” 

“  Saved  his  life  did  she?”  Mr.  Naseby  had  not  known. 

Rose  continued  to  explain.  “  He  was  so  ill  he  was  very  nearly 
dead.  We  had  no  money  for  doctors,  for  nothing  at  all.  The 
son  of  Miss  Naseby ’s  French  teacher  had  the  studio  next  to  ours. 
Julian  had  just  won  the  prize  for  his  figure  of  Love,  that  was  me. 
Miss  Naseby  heard  of  us  by  her  teacher.  She  came.  She  had 
Julian  taken  to  a  so  good  hospital.  He  did  not  die  just  because 
of  her.  You  imagine  what  we  feel!”  She  nodded  at  Mr. 
Naseby  and  Mr.  Naseby  nodded  at  her. 

Then  Julian  on  the  other  side  claimed  his  attention,  “  But  be¬ 
cause  she  did  not  let  me  die,  have  I  got  to  let  her  kill  me  now? 

1  ask  you,  is  that  what  I  must  do?”  Mr.  Naseby  had  only  time 
to  look  his  distress  because  Rose  on  the  other  side  explained 
further — “  She  takes  us  so  seriously.  Julian  is  Art  she  says,  she 
is  devoting  her  life  to  Art,  but  that  really  means  she  is  devoting 
her  life  to  Jul — ” 

“  Don’t  say  life  again!”  exclaimed  Julian,  “  I  can’t  stand  it! 
Before  I  met  Miss  Naseby  I  was  not  sure  what  the  word  life 
meant,  but  at  least  it  was  so  big  it  took  in  the  universe.  Now 
‘Life’  is  nothing  but  the  awful  emptiness  of  Miss  Naseby 
herself!” 

“Julian!  You  musn’t,  her  brother!” 

“  Is  it  not  because  he  is  her  brother  that  alone  in  him  can  I 
confide?”  These  two  sentences  came  like  sharp  explosions  in 
Mr.  Naseby ’s  right  and  left  ear.  “  She  keeps  saying  to  me  what 
she  needs  to  do  with  her  ‘  life  ’,  until  now  it  seems  to  me  to  say 
‘  my  life  ’,  and  to  mean  yourself  is  indecent,  shocking !  I  am 
now  at  the  end  of  two  years  so  shocked  when  she  speaks  of  her 
‘  life  ’,  that  I  think  I  shall  go  mad !”  He  buried  his  face  in  his 
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hands,  and  Mr.  Naseby  with  all  honesty  felt  that  the  Nasebys  were 
in  the  wrong. 

Rose,  her  hand  on  his  sleeve  and  tears  again  in  her  eyes,  looked 
laden  with  woe  for  Julian,  yet  not  unmindful  of  what  proper 
feelings  were  if  only  one  could  feel  them.  “  It  is  not  that  he 
is  ungrateful,”  she  murmured,  “  but  if  he  had  known  it  was  to 
be  so,  he  wishes  he  had  died.” 

Mr.  Naseby  did  want  to  put  in  just  one  word  for  Naseby  money. 
It  had  never  been  so  disregarded  before  and  it  hardly  seemed 
right.  “  The  comfort — the — the  luxury — ”  he  stammered, 
wondering  why  all  value  had  gone  from  words  he  had  always 
uttered  with  such  unction,  “  doesn’t  it  mean  anything  to  you?” 
He  rapped  this  last  out  more  surely,  for  hang  it  all,  no  one  could 
tell  him  that  money  was  not  money.  There  was  no  answer  to 
his  demand  so  he  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  on  each  side 
of  him  was  a  figure  so  limp,  so  woebegonely  uninterested  in 
money,  that  Mr.  Naseby  had  to  believe  his  eyes.  Rose  wriggled 
one  foot  and  gazing  down  at  it  said  disconsolately — ‘‘  The  food’s 
been  nice.” 

Mr.  Naseby  cheered  up  a  little.  The  solid  things  he  had 
trusted  all  his  life  had  dispersed  to  nothingness  in  the  presence 
of  these  young  people,  and  it  solaced  him  that  Rose  had  at  least 
enjoyed  the  food. 

“  Poor  food  agrees  with  me  much  better,”  came  savagely  from 
Julian.  Rose  and  Mr.  Naseby  glanced  at  him  and  glanced  away. 
A  silence  fell  upon  them.  Mr.  Naseby  sat  thinking  of  the  house, 
the  big,  perfect  house.  He  thought  of  his  sister  down  stairs, 
no  longer  as  one  who  needed  protection,  but  instead  she  loomed 
in  his  mind  as  portentous,  ominous.  He  remembered  that 
as  he  left  the  room  a  servant  had  brought  her  outd(X)r  things, 
so  she  had  gone  out  to  see  her  dealer.  The  coast  was  clear. 
Mr.  Naseby  felt  this  thought  bcx)m  with  awful  daring  through 
his  mind.  It  made  his  eyes  open  very  wide  so  that  as  he  looked 
at  the  young  people  sitting  close  to  him  they  saw  him  expand  with 
an  idea  and  they  watched  him  fixedly. 

“  Why  don’t  you  run  aw^y !  Now !”  he  asked. 

‘‘  Run  away?”  Rose  echoed. 

“  From  Miss  Naseby?”  gasped  Julian. 

Mr.  Naseby  ncxlded  ”  yes  ”  to  them  both. 
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“  You  will  let  us?”  Julian  clasped  his  arm. 

“How  can  I  stop  you?”  queried  the  bewildered  gentleman. 

“  But  if  you  say  it  is  right  that  we  go  then  it  cannot  be 
wrong !  You  are  her  brother.  You  permit  it.  You  make  me 
clear  with  myself?”  Julian’s  conception  of  the  role  of  a  brother 
baffled  Mr.  Naseby  somewhat,  but  he  did  very  much  feel  like 
opening  the  door  for  these  two  if  their  honour  prevented  their 
opening  it  for  themselves. 

“  She  is  out  of  the  house  this  very  minute,”  he  said. 

They  both  rose  and  looked  wildly  about.  “  You  think  we 
should  just — just  fly?”  Julian  asked.  They  both  hung  on  his 
words. 

“  Well,  is  there  any  other  way?”  said  Mr.  Naseby,  “  Talking 
won’t  help.  You  don’t  want  to  explain  do  you?” 

“No,  no,  no  talking,  do  not  for  anything  make  me  talk!” 
Julian  took  hurried  but  uncertain  steps  first  in  one  direction  then 
in  another,  then  he  stood  still. 

“  Where  shall  we  go?”  asked  Rose. 

“Yes,  where  shall  we  go?”  demanded  Julian. 

“  Where  would  you  like  to  go?”  asked  Mr.  Naseby. 

“  Right  back  to  the  studio  where  I  was  before.  I  will  go 
right  back  there  and  start  again!” 

“  Yes,”  Rose  agreed,  “  that  will  be  best.”  They  gazed  at 
each  other,  on  tiptoe  to  leave,  uncertain  how  one  began  leaving. 

“What  had  we  better  take?”  Julian  asked  his  wife.  “My 
bronzes!  I  must  have  my  casts!  How  is  that  possible?” 

Mr.  Naseby  rose  to  reassure  him,  “  I  will  try  to  arrange  that 
with  my  sister.  Just  take  anything  you  can  carry.  The  main 
thing  is  that  you  get  away.” 

Rose  eyed  Mr.  Naseby.  “  But  this  will  be  dreadful  for  you !” 
she  exclaimed.  “  How  ever  will  you  do  it?  Should  I  stay  so  that 
I  can  comfort  you,  or  Miss  Naseby,  or  if  she  wants  to  scold  any¬ 
body,  should  I  stay  for  that?”  Mr.  Naseby  melted  the  more  at  such 
a  gentle  offer  of  service.  He  stood  speechless,  she  stepped  close 
to  his  side,  and  together  they  represented  hostage  for  Julian. 

He  in  his  turn  had  dashed  about  the  studio  and  now,  having  a 
collection  of  sketches  under  his  arm  and  his  pockets  full  of 
tools  he  was  ready  to  say  good-bye.  His  wife  rushed  out  and 
returned  with  an  overcoat  which  she  hung  over  his  arm. 
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Quivering  with  speed  they  all  three  l(X)ked  at  each  other,  hardly 
sure  they  dared  take  time  to  say  more.  “  I  go,”  said  Julian. 

“  I  will  follow  soon,”  said  Rose,  “  in  an  hour,  when  I  can.” 

Then  a  great  apprehension  came  into  Julian’s  eyes,  “  The 
children!”  he  said. 

“  Oh!”  breathed  Rose,  and  she  seemed  to  fade  with  despair, 
then  she  rallied.  “  Them  too  I  bring.”  She  turned  in  a  spirit 
of  reasonable  protest  to  Mr.  Naseby.  “  I  did  not  want  to  have 
those  children,  though  I  did  not  know  they  would  be  twins,  but 
Miss  Naseby — she  said  the  Renaissance  had  been  so  fecund,  it 
was  the  best  atmosphere  for  Julian.  I  seemed  to  be  helping  so 
little,  I — but  now  you  see  it  is  most  inconvenient!” 

Julian,  at  this  reminder,  flung  down  his  bundle  of  sketches 
crying — “  A  woman  who  has  never  been  in  love  is  immodest. 

I  have  been  outraged !” 

“  No,  no,”  his  wife  soothed  him,  “  all  will  be  well,  you  will 
see,  wait — wait.”  She  hurried  to  a  table,  pulled  open  a  drawer 
and  taking  out  a  tiny  purse  gave  it  to  her  husband.  “  You  will 
need  it  for  the  taxi,”  she  said,  “  now  go.” 

“  You  will  not  tell  Miss  Naseby  where  I  am.?”  Julian  insisted. 

“  No,  no,  she  shall  never  know,  only  go!” 

He  opened  the  door,  they  all  listened,  the  house  was  silent.  He 
started  down  the  stairs  and  they  strained  their  ears  till  they  heard 
the  soft  sound  of  the  outer  door  closing. 

They  tiptoed  back  to  the  studio  and  shut  themselves  in  that 
they  might  sigh  with  relief.  “  Your  husband  got  away  all 
right,”  breathed  Mr.  Naseby  heavily. 

“  He  got  away,  but  he  is  not  my  husband.  Miss  Naseby 
thought  we  were  married  and  we  did  not  like  to  tell  her  we  were 
not,  and  since  we  have  been  here,  we  have  never  been  alone  long 
enough  to  go  and  get  married.  Such  a  pity !”  She  gave  Mr. 
Naseby  no  time  to  express  surprise  as  she  did  not  know  he  would 
have  any  to  express,  but  went  on — “  I  will  get  myself  ready  and 
I  will  get  the  children  ready  and  then  I  will  wait  beside  you  for 
the  worst!”  She  patted  his  shoulder  to  bid  him  rely  on  her, 
and  Mr.  Naseby,  completely  dazed,  was  only  aware  that  if  Rose 
helped  him  through  the  next  hour  as  he  was  sure  she  would, 
he  in  turn  would  help  her  to  any  extent  she  permitted. 

Out  in  the  street  Julian  was  running  blindly.  When  he  had 
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put  three  blocks  between  himself  and  Miss  Naseby’s  house  he 
stopped  and,  panting  for  breath,  looked  about  him.  A  taxi 
approaching  he  hailed  it  and  tumbled  in.  “Never,”  he  thought, 

“  never  will  I  see  that  good,  dreadful  woman  again.  She  can 
never  find  me.  I  am  absolutely  free.  I  am  safe  for  ever!” 
He  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  seat,  unable  to  relax,  peering  from  side 
to  side  as  once  across  the  river  his  eye  caught  glimpses  of  places 
he  knew.  Now  he  sat  even  further  forward  out  of  delight  and 
alertness.  Every  turn  reassured  him.  As  the  taxi  swung 
round  corners  and  took  the  turnings  he  knew  it  must  and  should 
take,  it  gave  him  a  sense  of  physical  satisfaction  as  though  each 
turn  took  him  deeper  in,  made  him  safer,  carried  him  to  the  very 
heart  of  a  labyrinth  in  which  nothing  could  ever  find  him  and 
above  all  from  which  nothing  could  ever  drag  him  out. 

He  leapt  from  the  taxi  impatient  of  paying,  so  anxious  was  he 
to  reach  the  concierge  to  discover  if  the  little  studio  at  the  top 
was  vacant.  He  tore  open  the  door  into  the  dark  stuffy  room 
and  on  hearing  his  name  spoken,  his  voice  broke  with  joy,  “  I  am 
here,”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  have  returned.  Tell  me  quickly,  can 
I  have  my  old  room?” 

The  woman  blinked,  she  nodded  ‘  no,’  she  touched  his  arm  to 
make  him  see  she  was  nodding  ‘  yes.’  “  The  next  one  to  it,”  she 
reiterated,  “  the  difference  between  them  is  nothing.  Go,  go  and 
see,  you  will  be  content!” 

He  fled  up  the  stairs  and  when  she  had  waited  for  him  to 
return  and  he  did  not,  she  made  her  way  slowly  up  to  see  what 
could  be  the  matter.  She  found  him,  his  coat  lying  on  the  floor, 
pinning  sketches  on  the  wall,  and  one  sketch  of  a  foot  affecting 
him  as  unsatisfactory,  he  was  absorbed  in  changing  it  as  she 
entered.  He  looked  up,  then  went  on  with  his  work. 

“  You  will  be  very  well  here,  will  you  not?”  she  said,  looking 
at  the  bare  walls  as  though  they  afforded  every  comfort. 

“  I  shall  need  wire  netting!”  he  announced  tersely  and  went 
on  with  his  drawing. 

“  Heavens!  But  why?”  she  asked. 

“  For  my  children  This  is  the  studio  with  the  balcony.  I 
cannot  have  my  children  falling  through  the  bars!” 

The  concierge  screamed  at  him — “  You  cannot  have  children 
here!” 
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Julian’s  stocky  figure  stiffened.  “  I  will  have  my  wife,  and 
my  two  children,  and  I  will  not  leave  this  studio  for  you,  or  for 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  or  for  all  the  Saints  in  Heaven!” 

She  protested,  she  insisted,  she  had  never  been  flouted  in  all 
the  years  of  her  life  as  concierge,  but  there  was  that  in  Julian 
that  frightened  her.  Her  wits  were  addled  by  his  passion,  her 
throat  was  hurt  by  the  passing  of  her  unheeded  words.  At  last, 
muttering,  vanquished,  planning  to  revenge  her  ignominy  on 
someone  else  less  tempestuous  she  left  him  alone. 

When  she  had  gone,  Julian  laid  out  his  tools  on  the  window 
ledge  and  raked  out  the  stove.  Then,  borrowing  a  brush  from 
the  painter  next  door  who  knew  him  and  welcomed  him  and 
offered  him  a  chair  as  well  as  the  floor  brush,  he  swept  the  room 
and  soon  had  all  the  dust  flying  over  the  balcony  edge,  and  with 
a  final  tap  of  the  brush  on  the  railing  and  a  burst  of  song,  Julian 
was  established  and  ready  for  Rose. 

Me  was  about  to  await  her  on  their  happily  borrowed  chair, 
when  he  heard  a  step  on  the  stair.  He  listened.  It  came  on 
slowly,  too  slowly  to  be  the  step  of  Rose.  His  heart  flagged,  a 
little  cold  wave  swept  over  his  flesh.  The  step  was  accompanied 
by  the  rustle  of  silk  and  a  slight  sound  of  laboured  breathing. 
He  stood  immovable  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  door  open, 
he  knew  in  all  his  alert  nerves  what  figure  would  presently  con¬ 
front  him  in  the  doorway.  He  closed  his  eyes  just  as  he  knew  he 
was  about  to  see  it.  Then,  opening  them  slowly,  he  first  saw  the 
floor,  then  on  the  door  sill  he  saw  the  correctly  shod  feet  of  Miss 
Naseby,  then  the  hem  of  her  skirt.  In  an  agony  of  unwillingness 
his  gaze  rose  until  it  was  directed  straight  at  the  white  mask 
confronting  him. 

Her  eyes  were  glazed  with  bewildered  frustration,  her  mouth 
a  little  relaxed  in  uncertainty,  yet  a  leaden  determination 
hardened  the  dull  white  of  her  face.  Julian’s  glance  fell  for  a 
moment  under  it,  his  small  stalwart  body  gave  a  twitch  like  that 
of  a  nervous  horse,  and  then  he  stood  motionless. 

Miss  Naseby  advanced  into  the  room.  “  Julian,  what  does 
this  mean.?”  she  asked  in  deep,  outraged  tones.  She  came  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  him  and  her  towering  presence  had  its  effect. 
Again  his  eyes  fell  and  this  time  they  did  not  rise.  “  Answer 
me  Julian,  are  you  mad  that  you  act  in  this  way.?”  There  was  no 
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answer  to  her  question.  “  Do  you  realize  that  I  have  just  arranged 
for  the  exhibition  of  your  work  in  New  York?” 

Julian  remained  immovable,  his  eyes  down,  his  fists  clenched 
at  his  side,  nerves  in  his  cheek  giving  slight  nervous  tremors. 
Miss  Naseby’s  voice  gained  in  volume  and  rolled  out  sonorously — 

“  Is  all  this  nothing  to  you  ?  Does  the  security,  the  advancement, 
the  liberation  I  have  offered  you  mean  nothing?’ 

“  Don’t!”  Julian’s  cry  checked  Miss  Naseby’s  speech  and  she 
looked  like  a  child  so  startled  that  it  stiffens  and  cannot  cry. 

“  I  can’t  come  back,”  cried  Julian  gazing  down  at  the  floor,  and 
shaking  his  head  to  convince  the  very  boards  in  the  flooring. 

“  You  shouldn’t  have  come  here.  I’ve  left  you,  run  away.  I 
can’t  take  anything  you  give  me.  It’s  not  the  slightest  use  your 
telling  me  these  things — ” 

Miss  Naseby  put  out  a  hand  to  steady  herself,  found  the  back 
of  the  solitary  chair  and  slowly  sank  into  it.  She  remained  there, 
monument  like.  Julian  stcx)d  beside  her,  his  eyes  held  wildly 
by  a  single  spot  on  the  floor.  A  long  shuddering  gasp  ran 
through  her.  In  a  lifeless  voice  she  said — “  But  I’ve  offered  you 
luxury,  social  prestige,  fame!” 

Julian  made  no  move,  as  though  he  were  deaf  or  had  been 
rendered  more  vibrantly  silent  by  her  words.  She  gazed  at  him. 
Minutes  seemed  to  pass.  The  situation  was  to  each  so  flagrant 
that  nothing  could  express  it.  Then  the  silence,  the  uselessness 
of  words  brought  to  Miss  Naseby  a  sense  of  disintegration  so 
profound  that  for  her  everything  crumbled  and  fell  apart. 

“  So  my  money  can  do  no  good  after  all — my  life  must  be 
useless,  pointless — ” 

Julian  glanced  sharply  at  her,  and  down  the  expanse  of  her 
cheeks  tears  were  falling.  Her  hands  folded  with  dignity  on 
her  ample  lap,  her  breast  rose  and  fell  in  painful,  silent  sobs. 
“  This  is  unbearable,”  cried  Julian,  and  wrung  his  hands  in  an 
agony  of  distress.  He  shut  his  eyes  tightly  and  gave  a  fling  to 
his  head  as  though  to  throw  off  from  his  sight  the  recollection 
of  Miss  Naseby’s  blank  suffering. 

“  If  you  won’t  let  me  help  you — ”  she  went  on  in  her  dumb 
voice,  ”  what  am  I  to  do  with  my  life?” 

“Don’t,  don’t!”  pleaded  Julian,  lacerated  by  this  face  more 
heartrending  in  its  numbness  than  all  the  tortured  expressions 
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his  sculptor’s  eye  had  studied.  “  Surely,”  he  said,  “  surely  you 
have  sinned  enough  at  some  time  to  give  you  some  little  arrow  of 
understanding — ’  ’ 

“  Sinned — ’’echoed  Miss  Naseby,  and  her  chin  trembled. 

“  Don’t  you  see,”  cried  Julian  leaning  towards  her,  his  clasped 
hands  beseeching  her  to  some  sort  of  comprehension — “  women 
like  you  forego  everything  when  they  are  young,  you  don’t  love 
so  you  don’t  know  what  lies  beyond  yourselves,  you  don’t  sin 
so  you  never  learn  understanding,  you  don’t  suffer  so  you  never 
have  a  reverent  oneness  with  others,  and  then — ”  his  words 
emptied  out  of  him — “  when  you  are  older  you  say  what  are 
you  to  do  with  your  life.  But  your  life  isn’t  something  you  can 
use  as  though  it  were  a  hammer.  Life  is  what  comes  to  us  if  we 
let  it — ”  Julian  stopped,  sobs  choking  him.  He  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  Miss  Naseby  sat  in  her  chair  inflexible,  with¬ 
out  sound  or  colour.  Then  little  fissures  of  despair  seemed  to 
show  in  her  face  as  though  her  solidity  was  breaking  up,  and  a 
map  of  sorrow  was  appearing  where  before  there  had  been 
nothing.  She  made  a  munching  movement  with  her  mouth, 
but  no  words  came,  then  she  gave  a  convulsive  shudder  of  deep, 
integral  distaste  and  relaxed  in  her  chair. 

Julian  turned  his  back  on  her  and  going  to  the  window  stood 
rubbing  his  eyes,  brushing  back  his  hair,  stroking  from  his  sight 
and  mind  the  violence  of  the  emotion  caused  in  him  by  the 
woman  whose  suffering  was  still  a  few  feet  from  his  back. 

She  rose  so  silently  that  he  did  not  hear  her.  When  she 
reached  the  door  she  spoke  and  he  wheeled  about,  his  face  calmed 
with  sympathy,  “  Good-bye,  Julian,”  she  said,  her  lips  hardly 
moving,  “  I  see  now  that  it  was  you  who  were  helping  me,  and 
I — I — ”  her  voice  trailed  away  and,  looking  at  him  for  a  long 
moment,  her  eyes  asked  him  what  there  could  be  to  say  about 
vacuity  such  as  hers. 

He  strode  across  the  room  and  caught  her  hand,  his  eyes  staring 
with  a  comprehension  of  her  she  did  not  have  herself.  He  pressed 
kisses  on  her  hand  murmuring — “  Thank  you,  thank  you — ” 

Smiling  wryly,  she  said — “  It  is  I  who  thank  you,  Julian,” 
and  turning,  started  down  the  stair. 

Inside  the  studio  he  listened  as  her  heavy  step  went  down, 
down,  down. 
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By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Never  since  the  War  has  there  been  a  juncture  of  affairs  so 
full  of  interest  and  hope.  One  should  try  to  sum  up, 
not  so  much  what  has  happened — for  that  is  perhaps  no 
very  great  thing  as  yet — but  the  implications  of  what  has 
happened  and  is  happening. 

Take  first  a  small  matter — small  in  the  sense  that  it  is  domestic. 
An  impression  has  been  produced  that  if  a  general  election  were 
held  next  week,  Mr.  Macdonald  would  come  back  to  power  with 
an  independent  majority.  This  may  be  true  or  not,  but  this 
much  is  certain.  The  Liberal  Party  dare  not  put  the  Labour 
Government  out  of  office,  on  pain  of  extinguishing  itself  for  ever 
beyond  hope  of  revival.  Every  politician  is  aware  of  this;  con¬ 
sequently,  Mr.  Macdonald  can  go  to  America  and  speak  as 
confidently  for  England,  as  if  he  held  his  clear  majority. 

Much  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  all  England  insisted  that 
Mr.  Macdonald  should  go  to  America.  No  matter  what  happened 
he  could  not  afford  to  cancel  that  undertaking.  The  bare 
suggestion  from  him  that  he  might  be  unable  to  go  produced 
cries  of  protest  so  strong  and  so  various  in  their  origin  that  one 
may  be  permitted  to  wonder  if  the  suggestion  was  not  a  kite 
sent  up  to  gauge  the  wind.  If  that  was  the  intention,  it  was  a 
shrewd  one. 

But  again,  remark  the  implication.  Labour’s  success  has  been 
gained,  not  inside  England,  but  outside  England.  England’s 
demand  is  that  the  English  Government  shall  be  mobile  for 
international  purposes:  that  it  shall  seek  through  international 
debate  results  that  are  in  their  very  nature  international.  Domestic 
affairs  are  pushed  back  to  a  secondary  place.  Thus  we  observe 
that  Mr.  Snowden’s  political  opponents,  through  fear  of  what  his 
budget  may  have  in  pickle  for  themselves,  have  not  stopped  to 
ask  if  they  are  wise  to  strengthen  him  so  greatly  as  they 
have  done,  thereby  increasing  the  authority  with  which  he  can 
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demand — as  he  doubtless  will  demand — heavy  tribute  from  long 
purses.  All  such  prudences  have  been  swept  aside  in  a  wave  of 
popular  enthusiasm.  To  judge  by  the  news  sheets,  Mr. 
Snowden’s  struggle  at  The  Hague  was  followed  exactly  as  if  he 
were  Hobbs  piling  up  runs  in  a  Test  Match  at  the  Antipodes. 
The  Hague  is  a  long  way  off,  much  more  estranged  from  England 
than  any  Australian  cricket  pitch,  but  it  was  an  arena  where 
Englishmen  competed,  and  all  the  sporting  spirit  of  England 
backed  its  champion.  The  public  always  wants  a  hero,  and  Mr. 
Snowden  caught  the  public  imagination.  Now  the  public  wants 
to  see  new  victories  on  other  international  fields.  It  need  not 
always  be  Hobbs,  but  they  want  to  see  the  team  win  again.  And 
we  have  come  to  this :  If  Mr.  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Snowden  tell 
us  that  a  result  is  a  victory,  the  public  will  take  their  word  for  it. 

The  essentials  in  flying  are  engines  and  fuel,  but  the  wind  may 
make  or  mar  your  voyage.  Prestige  is  as  real  as  the  wind  force— 
when  prestige  means  that  people  will  trust  you.  If  you  have  the 
real  prestige,  you  can  afford  to  disregard  the  sham  one — which 
is  the  nebulous  fear  of  “  losing  face.”  To  put  it  in  concrete 
terms :  Mr.  Macdonald  ought  to  be  able  to  say  to  Mr.  Hoover : 
“  Circumstances  forced  us  in  the  past  to  ensure  supremacy  at  sea. 
We  have  changed  those  circumstances.  To-day  we  are  not 
looking  for  supremacy.  Are  you.^” 

Two  months  ago  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  Mr. 
Macdonald  to  take  such  a  line.  Without  prestige,  he  would  have 
been  driven  to  insist  rigidly  on  ‘  parity  ’ — a  term  which  doubtless 
the  naval  experts  on  each  side  have  laboured  to  interpret  in  such 
a  way  as  shall  give  to  their  side  a  winning  margin  of  advantage 
in  the  case  of  conflict.  One  cannot  expect  the  British  Navy  to 
give  up  ex  animo  Britannia’s  claim  to  rule  the  waves.  Yet  naval 
experts  and  military  experts  have  not  the  right  to  decide  policy, 
and  the  policy  to  which  Mr.  Macdonald  has  committed  the 
country  means  that  in  all  issues  that  may  involve  war,  supremacy, 
whether  on  sea  or  land,  shall  be  international  and  not  national. 
We  are  a  long  way  yet  off  attaining  that  object.  But  the  real 
source  of  the  Government’s  prestige  is  that  they  appear  to  be 
moving  steadily  towards  it.  Those  who  have  thought  clearly  on 
these  subjects  influence  to  some  extent  the  much  larger  number 
who  do  not  think,  but  feel  obscurely;  and  those  who  have  thought 
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realise  that  the  first  step  is  to  force  America  to  define  her  attitude. 
For  the  new  movement  is  directed  towards  putting  military 
supremacy  into  commission,  and  thereby  gradually  ruling  out 
private  war  between  nation  and  nation,  exactly  as  private  war 
between  chief  and  chief  was  ruled  out  in  the  past.  This  aim  has 
been  advertised  rather  specially  as  an  American  ideal,  but  in 
practice,  America  blocks  the  way — negatively,  by  her  refusal  to 
enter  into  any  combination  not  only  to  keep  peace  but  to  enforce 
it;  positively,  by  her  ‘  big  Navy  ’  programme.  This  aims  at 
having  a  fleet  concentrated  at  every  point  equal  to  the  British 
naval  power  which  must  of  necessity  be  scattered — In  other  words, 
it  means  that  ‘  parity  ’  shall  give  America  the  decisive  advantage. 

There  is  now  a  chance  of  moving  this  obstacle  when  Mr. 
Macdonald  goes  to  America.  The  English  people  desire  that  he 
shall,  and  apparently  the  American  people  do  also.  What  will 
be  the  effect  on  public  opinion  if  he  brings  back  only  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  failure  ?  Will  the  public  opinion  of  America  blame  the 
Englishman,  or  will  they  criticise  the  Republican  Party?  For 
it  has  been  already  made  plain  beyond  yea  or  nay  that  both  Mr. 
Hoover  and  Mr.  Macdonald  actively  desire  a  settlement,  and  it 
looks  as  if  Mr.  Hoover  could  tell  his  own  people  that  failure  to 
achieve  it  would  be  bad  for  the  interest  of  that  party  which 
elected  him,  because  even  in  America  no  party  can  afford  to  oppose 
reduction  of  armaments.  Mr.  Macdonald  is  entitled  to  press  in 
debate  that  without  assistance  from  America,  Europe  has  arranged 
to  liberate  German  soil  from  military  occupation,  and  that 
England  has  been  the  prime  mover  to  this  result — which 
America  applauds.  England’s  offer  to  Egypt  is  another  proof 
of  the  will  to  disarmament.  It  is  time  for  America  to  give  her 
proofs.  What  the  British  Prime  Minister  can  urge  upon  Mr. 
Hoover  will  certainly  be  argued  against  the  Republican  Party  if, 
being  in  power,  it  does  not  advance  matters  towards  a  general 
agreement  on  naval  expenditure.  The  recent  disclosure  of  heavy 
payments  claimed  from  makers  of  armaments  on  account  of  ‘  Big 
Navy  ’  propaganda  makes  it  singularly  difficult  to  plead  simply 
that  the  Englishman,  being  an  Englishman,  must  be  in  the 
wrong. 

It  is  also  true  that  there  will  be  a  disposition  in  America  to 
assist  Mr.  Macdonald,  as  leader  of  ‘^he  Labour  Party,  not  simply 
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from  a  sentimental  democratic  partisanship,  but  because  American 
opinion  desires  to  strengthen  the  Right  wing  of  Labour  as  against 
the  Left  and  the  Reds;  and  the  average  American  takes  the 
British  Labour  Government  as  an  insurance  against  Bolshevism. 

All  this  makes  it  more  probable  that  Mr.  Macdonald  will  add 
to  his  Government’s  accumulating  record  a  positive  achievement 
in  limiting  war  outlay.  But  the  main  reason  to  anticipate  this 
success  is  that  both  in  England  and  America  people  have  recog¬ 
nised  his  strenuous  and  coherent  will  to  results.  The  end  is 
nothing  new.  All  parties  have  wished  to  help  in  achieving 
security  and  disarmament.  It  has  been  widely  recognised  that 
armament  does  not  mean  security;  quite  the  contrary.  Yet  it 
has  not  been  easy  to  separate  the  two  ideas;  not  easy  to  realise  that 
nothing  can  be  got  without  taking  risks — and  least  of  all,  security. 

We  all  of  us  jeopardise  ourselves  unarmed  in  the  streets;  but  there 
was  a  time  when  that  took  some  courage.  Mr.  Macdonald  and 
his  colleagues  have  had  more  of  this  kind  of  courage  than  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  government.  They  are  entitled  to  say  to  America: 

“  We  believe  in  this  idea  of  progressive  disarmament.  Do  you.?” 

*  *  * 

Courage  is  contagious.  At  Geneva,  Mr.  Macdonald  at  once 
announced  his  resolution  to  sign  the  ‘  optional  ’  clause  of  the 
Covenant,  by  which  Great  Britain  joins  the  band  of  nations  com¬ 
mitted  to  accept  arbitration  in  any  dispute  with  any  other  1 

signatory.  France  followed  suit.  M.  Briand  was  very  eloquent,  i 

and  there  is  no  doubt  he  spoke  his  true  feeling.  Equally  there 
is  no  doubt  he  needed  courage  to  accept  the  terms  reached  at  The 
Hague,  not  so  much  in  regard  to  money  as  in  regard  to  ' 

evacuation.  For  France  is  still  fearful  of  the  future,  and  now, 

conscious  of  very  great  military  strength,  she  is  pledged  to  lay  aside 
the  right  of  appeal  to  it.  It  has  been  easier  for  M.  Briand  to  move 
to  this  point,  because  the  British  Government  was  moving  with 
him. 

All  these  phenomena  may  be  disregarded,  discounted,  or 
ridiculed;  but  the  truth  is  that  public  opinion  is  building  up  a  j 
world  policy:  and  nothing  else  can  affect  the  public  mind  in 
comparison  with  any  guarantee  against  war.  A  play  like  = 
“  Journey’s  End  ”,  written  in  England,  a  book  like  “  All  quiet 
on  the  Western  Front  ”,  written  in  Germany,  finds  a  response 
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in  all  nations;  and  as  the  years  go  on,  the  voice  of  protest  grows 
more  unrestrained  in  its  challenge  to  the  old  system.  Mr. 
Macdonald’s  Government  is  at  least  giving  something  more  than 
fair  words  to  a  need  that  is  felt  without  distinction  of  nation  or 
of  party.  In  a  sense,  no  party  in  England  dare  oppose  or  even 

criticise  what  the  Government  is  doing  internationally. 

«  *  * 

There  has,  indeed,  been  criticism  of  the  move  in  Egypt — 
where  the  issue  was  technically  not  international.  For  the 
essence  of  Mr.  Macdonald’s  policy  is  that  he  accepts  the  principle 
of  judicial  arbitration,  in  its  widest  extension,  and  puts  aside 
tec^ical  impediments  to  its  working.  In  Egypt,  previous 
governments  have  refused  to  allow  that  the  League  of  Nations  had 
a  right  of  intervention.  Mr.  Henderson  has  decided,  it  seems, 
to  give  effect  to  such  terms  as  a  court  of  the  League  might 
probably  have  dictated.  The  provision  made  for  the  protection 
of  the  Canal  will  indeed  require  to  be  a  kind  to  stand  criticism, 
or  the  Government  must  be  ready  to  face  a  charge  of  betraying 
imperial  interests.  But  the  critics  who  argued,  for  instance, 
that  concessions  in  Egypt  have  produced  revolt  in  Palestine  need 
to  show  something  more  than  mere  assertion. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  Arab  population  may  have  decided 
to  see  how  far  they  could  go  with  the  new  administration  at 
Westminster;  but  it  needed  no  Egyptian  precedent  to  set  a 
ferment  working.  In  Herr  Ludwig’s  recent  book  of  travel 
sketches,  ‘  On  Mediterranean  Shores,’  there  is  a  notable  chapter 
on  Palestine.  He  writes;  "  Immigrants  arrive  in  groups,  for 
the  most  part,  and  are  allotted  some  of  the  land  which  the  central 
Zionist  authority  is  continually  buying.  (6  per  cent,  of  the  land 
in  Palestine  is  now  Zionist,  but  scarcely  half  of  this  amount  is 
cultivable).  They  receive  also  a  trifle  of  money,  some  necessary 
implements  and  a  little  farming  stock, ....  Tens  of  thousands  of 
them  have  been  poor  unhappy  folk,  half  enslaved;  thousands  of 
them  (the  German  Jews  in  especial)  have  given  up  good  positions 

and  left  comfortable  homes  to  setde  in  Palestine .  What 

is  going  on  all  over  the  countryside,  the  quiet  or  persistent 
transformation  of  this  ancient  earth,  is  a  finer  spectacle  to-day 
than  it  can  possibly  be  ten  years  hence.  To-day’s  is  the  work  of 
pioneers.” 
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Surely  a  moving  spectacle  it  is  to  see  the  workings  of  an  ideal 
which  transforms  prosperous  Jews  into  poor  tillers  of  the  soil. 
But  who  supposes  that  the  quiet  transformation  is  to  be  limited  to 
6  per  cent,  of  the  once  Promised  Land  ?  or  that  the  Arabs  can  be 
indifferent  to  this  miracle — for  which,  says  Herr  Ludwig,  Jewry 
recognises  a  debt  to  England.  “  What  Rothschild’s  million’s 
could  not  achieve  in  a  generation,  England  has  made  possible  for 
the  Jews  by  her  policy.”  Whether  one  takes  what  has  happened 
as  an  uprising  of  the  Arabs  against  this  Jewish  penetration, 
or  as  a  revolt  against  the  power  which  made  that  peaceful  in¬ 
vasion  possible,  nothing  in  the  world  could  be  more  natural.  It 
is  reasonable  for  Englishmen  to  say  that  so  likely  a  consequence 
should  have  been  better  guarded  against;  it  is  open  to  all  the 
League  powers  from  whom  England  holds  her  Mandate  in 
Palestine  to  criticise  severely  her  exercise  of  it.  But  there  arc 
two  limitations  on  censure.  First  and  chiefly,  America  refused, 
as  a  nation,  in  obedience  to  its  conception  of  its  own  interests, 
to  have  hand,  act  or  part  in  dealing  with  the  problems  left  by  a 
world  war  which  it  helped  to  wage.  No  responsibilities  for  it,  no 
Mandates;  prudence  forbade.  We  cannot  as  human  beings,  be 
angry  with  the  American  Jews  when  they  complain  of  what  their 
fellows  have  suffered;  but  Americans  as  Americans  should  abstain 
from  fault-finding. 

The  other  limitation  concerns  English  criticism.  It  involves 
an  appreciation  of  values.  From  one  stand-point,  the  first  and 
chief  duty  of  any  English  Government  is  to  maintain  intact 
the  imperial  hertiage.  In  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  that 
duty,  the  English  Government  should  act  as  a  good  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  other  view  is  that  for  the  future 
England’s  greatness  will  chiefly  lie  in  her  power  to  build  up  a 
new  order,  which  by  its  very  nature  must  limit  her  imperial 
character;  and  the  latter  view  is  plainly  that  on  which  Mr. 
Macdonald’s  Government  is  acting.  Their  justification  on 
grounds  of  national  interest  is  that  the  pursuit  of  national 
prestige  leads  to  war — the  other  way  to  peace.  Such  is  the 
repugnance  to  war  that  at  present  they  are  carrying  the  British 
public  with  them  towards  internationalism. 

Yet  it  is  argued  that  their  action  in  proposing  to  withdraw  the 
British  garrison  from  the  main  Egyptian  centres  will  lead  to  a 
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movement  among  all  non-European  people  of  the  Empire  against 
any  form  of  British  control;  and  that  it  has  led  to  that  result 
already  in  Palestine.  Mr.  Henderson  has  a  strong  case  to  make 
in  answer.  English  military  force  is  being  used  unsparingly  in 
Palestine,  and  there  is  no  protest  from  pacifists  in  England  or 
outside.  England,  in  Palestine,  is  the  mandatory  of  the 
civilised  world,  and  its  force  is  virtually  acting  as  an  international 
police.  The  only  complaint  seriously  raised  is  that  England,  being 
left  in  charge,  did  not  maintain  an  adequate  insurance  against 
violence.  In  so  far  as  England  succeeds  in  her  military  task  in 
Palestine,  she  gains  prestige  in  the  new  order,  whose  object  is  to 
eliminate  war. 

Suppose  on  the  other  hand,  an  out-break  had  occurred  in 
Egypt,  and  British  troops  had  once  more  been  used  to  quell  it. 
Such  action  would  be  largely  in  the  interests  of  international 
bondholders,  but  that  would  not  have  helped  win  the  public 
opinion  of  civilised  mankind.  If,  instead  of  needing  to  use 
British  troops  in  Palestine,  while  the  Hague  Conference  sat,  Mr. 
Henderson  had  been  one  of  a  Government  which  set  them  shoot¬ 
ing  in  Egypt,  would  it  have  been  as  possible  for  him  to  urge  upon 
France  a  withdrawal  of  her  armed  grip  on  the  Rhineland? 
Yet  to  the  average  Englishman,  irrespective  of  party,  France’s 
decision  to  maintain  that  grip  was  an  ugly,  disquieting  factor. 
The  Englishman  thought  that  France’s  behaviour  was  unsports¬ 
manlike;  that  the  fight  was  won,  and  people  should  shake  hands 
and  forget  all  about  it.  He  could  never  see  that  M.  Briand,  and  M. 
Poincare,  for  example,  could  remember  two  invasions  of  France, 
and  wanted  security.  The  only  way  to  induce  France  to  give  up 
her  armed  grip  was  to  offer  security  of  a  new  order.  That  could 
only  be  regarded  as  a  serious  offer  if  those  who  made  it  gave  proof 
of  good  faith,  and  took  risks  to  gain  them.  Those  proofs  have  been 
given,  and  we  possess  the  result.  That  is  why,  so  far,  the  Labour 
Government  get  a  support  approaching  to  enthusiasm.  It  is 
felt  that  a  step  has  been  taken  towards  security  and  away  from 
war. 

The  next  step  concerns  America.  So  far,  America  has  entered 
the  new  order  to  the  extent  of  proposing  and  even  of  actually 
signing  the  Kellogg  Pact — but  with  the  limiting  clauses.  There 
are  two  views  as  to  the  next  step.  M.  Briand  proposes  that  wc 
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should  address  our  thoughts  to  the  forming  of  a  United  States  of 
Europe — leaving  America  where  she  has  chosen  to  be,  outside 
the  risks  and  obligations  of  the  new  order.  Mr.  Graham,  how¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  negotiators  at  The  Hague,  and  not  the  least  able 
and  successful,  points  out  that  United  Europe  must  be  a  Europe 
of  free  economic  interchange;  and  that  although  England  stands 
for  free  trade,  she  finds  few  to  join  her — the  abolition  of  Tariffs 
does  certainly  seem  very  remote.  So  an  attempt  at  our  next 
step  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Macdonald — and,  according  to  his 
assurance,  is  already  half-taken.  This  leads  to  the  limitation  of 
armament,  and  America  is  asked  to  join  in  making  it.  It  is  well 
to  realise  the  position. 

Leaving  Russia  out  of  the  count  we  have  two  great  powers 
which  refuse  to  accept  conscription,  and  replace  that  levy  by  mili¬ 
tary  machinery.  These  are  England  and  the  United  States.  The 
machinery  is  chiefly  naval,  though  England  with  her  small 
professional  army  is  heading  for  a  type  of  mechanised  land 
forces  which  may  in  time  rival  the  cost  of  warships.  We  all 
know  by  bitter  experience  that  there  is  no  logical  limit  to  the 
expenditure  on  a  fleet — unless,  indeed,  there  is  a  logical  limit 
to  human  ingenuity.  We  also  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
whatever  England  decides  to  spend,  America  can  afford  to  spend 
more.  There  are,  therefore,  only  two  ways.  One  is  to  make  the 
United  states  of  Europe  a  military  combination  against  the 
menace  of  America,  who  refuses  to  combine  in  the  new  order. 
The  other  is  to  get  America  to  lead  the  way  in  limitation  of  the 
purchase  of  military  machinery, — which  can  for  the  present  be 
simplified  down  to  the  purchase  of  warships.  This  is  the  task 
that  Mr.  Macdonald  has  hopefully  undertaken,  and  in  which 
every  taxpayer  must  wish  him  ‘  Godspeed.’  It  is  because  he  has 
imparted  his  hopefulness  that  the  taxpaying  public  finds  new 
ground  to  support  him.  Already  he  has  apparently  increased 
security.  He  may  now  decrease  expenditure.  There  is  the 
further  hope  that  if  these  appearances  are  not  deceptive,  trade 
will  improve  and  unemployment  be  relieved,  by  the  indirect 
result  of  security. 

All  these  things  have  followed  because  politicians  or  statesmen 
acted  as  if  they  had  faith  in  the  new  order,  to  which  all  politicians 
and  statesmen  do  lip-service.  The  result  may  be  a  shock. 
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For  example,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  what  has  been  done  in 
£gypt  will  strengthen  the  demand  for  autonomy  in  India;  and  the 
demand  will  be  urged  without  considering  whether  the  cases 
are  identical.  But  there  is  no  denying  that  the  new  order  has 
gained  in  reality.  No  proceedings  in  Parliament  since  the  war 
were  followed  with  such  interest  as  those  at  The  Hague.  Geneva 
has  brought  other  figures  into  prominence,  and  in  one  shape  or 
another  a  Parliament,  not  of  Europe,  but  of  all  the  States  except 
the  United  States  begins  to  come  into  sight.  It  is  easy  to  heap  scorn 
on  the  proceedings  at  Geneva,  lobbyings  and  wire  pullings  which 
anticipate  the  result  of  debates.  It  is  easy  to  heap  exactly  the 
same  scorn  on  what  passes  at  Westminster.  Yet,  in  fact, 
parliament  justifies  its  existence.  There  is,  indeed,  no  such 
thing  as  a  free  vote  when  each  man  makes  up  independendy  his 
individual  mind.  But  there  are  proposals  which  no  cabinet 
at  Westminster  can  carry  in  face  of  criticism.  There  is  a  limit 
to  the  discipline  of  supporters,  more  especially  when  a 
formidable  case  has  been  made  on  grounds  either  of  honour 
or  of  humanity.  Mere  expediency  does  not  shake  votes  in  the 
same  way.  Over  and  above  this,  at  Geneva  and  at  Westminster 
men  and  groups  meet  face  to  face.  It  is  probable  that  if  Mr. 
Snowden  had  not  come  into  personal  contact  with  his  opponents, 
the  result  would  have  been  a  breakdown.  At  all  events,  Europe 
knows  something  of  Mr.  Snowden.  England,  by  reason  of  these 
debates  knows  something  of  M.  Briand,  Herr  Stresemann,  M. 
Jasper,  and  the  rest  in  the  way  that  it  knows  about  its  own 
parliamentary  leaders.  That  is  a  new  and  valuable  fact  in  the 
history  of  democracy — the  country  of  which  British  Democracy 
knows  least  will  soon,  as  things  are  going,  be  the  United  States. 

All  these  things  interlocking  have  tempted  me  to  discussion 
at  unusual  length,  and  it  has  not  seemed  worth  while  to  speculate 
whether  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  will  succeed  in  securing 


acceptance  of  the  proposed  settlement  from  some  kind  of  Con¬ 
stitutional  Assembly.  The  offer  was  made  when  all  appearance 
of  a  Parliament  in  Egypt  had  been  suspended,  and  Nahas,  the 
Wafd  leader,  whom  Mahomed  replaced  through  an  act  of 
arbitrary  power,  declared  that  no  appeal  for  peace  would  be 
listened  to  while  the  “  usurper’s  claws  arc  still  deep  in  the 
country’s  neck.”  That  is  just  how  Mr.  dc  Valera  used  to  talk 
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about  Mr.  Cosgravc.  Yet  still  the  Treaty  won  in  Ireland :  I  think 
it  will  in  Egypt. 

In  China  it  remains  uncertain  whether  the  influence  of  a  world 
wide  dislike  for  war  will  prevail.  Soviet  forces  appear  to  be 
attacking  while  China  stands  on  the  defensive — though  half¬ 
heartedly — and  hopes  for  help  from  the  League.  Unhappily, 
there  is  at  present  no  instrument  by  which  the  new  order 
can  effectually  help  China,  and  no  Tribunal  to  which  it  can  carry 
its  plea. 

In  Palestine  the  alleged  cause  of  dispute  shows  the  extraordinary 
difficulty  of  the  British  Mandate;  for  the  feelings  of  Jews  and 
Moslems,  invoking  sentiments  that  go  back  to  the  roots  of  two 
different  religions,  have  to  be  impartially  considered  by  the 
representatives  of  a  Christian  people.  Combatants  on  both  sides 
appear  to  be  thoroughly  imbibed  with  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Testament;  but  that  does  not  make  them  easier  for  Christian 
handling. 

The  most  significant  individual  fact  of  the  month  is  that 
before  this  article  is  published  the  evacuation  of  German  territory 
will  have  begun;  and  one  thing  at  least  is  sure.  The  British 
troops  will  have  left  a  memory,  which  not  even  British  tourists 
can  utterly  abolish  and  destroy.  Meanwhile,  German  pride  has 
found  a  genuine  satisfaction  in  the  ZeppeUn’s  wonderful  flight 
round  the  world.  English  Aviators  scored  their  great  triumph 
of  speed,  accomplishing  over  320  miles  an  hour,  and  leaving  far 
behind  them  their  other  competitors.  But  for  ordinary  people 
who  hope  some  day  to  use  the  air  for  long  distance  flying,  the 
airship’s  progress  is  more  hopeful.  Its  risks  are  less  formidable. 


-  -  - 
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A  GREAT  BIOGRAPHY, 


biography  of  sir  EDWARD 
marshall  hall,  Stephen  Edward 

Marjoribanks.  Victor  Gollancz  Ltd.  25/-. 

M».  Makjoribanks  was  confronted  with 
some  difficult  problems  in  writing  the  life 
of  Marshall  Hall;  and  he  has  solved  them 
with  rare  judgment  and  skill.  Too  many 
biographies  (and  especially,  perhaps 

biopphics  of  famous  lawyers)  are  packed 
with  “good  stories”,  alleged  witticisms, 
and  club  gossip.  This  book  is  free  from 
that  defect,  though  there  is  enough  about 
the  man  himself  to  give  a  clear  impression 
of  that  ardent,  magnanimous,  and 

courageous  personality. 

The  life-story  of  some  eminent  men  is 
the  story  of  the  social  and  political  move- 
menu  of  their  time,  and  the  biographer 
finds  ready  to  his  hand  an  interesting 
setting  for  his  subject  in  contemporary 
public  affairs.  But  with  these  Marshall 
Hall  had  little  concern.  He  was  the  merest 
amateur  in  politics,  and  not  a  very  brilliant 

amateur;  though,  of  course,  effective 

enough  on  a  platform.  He  was  no  scholar 
other  in  Literature  or  Law,  and  a  some¬ 
what  vague  belief  in  Palmistry  and 
Spiritualism  would  seem  to  mark  the 
liiniu  of  his  progress  in  theological  specu- 
ladon.  It  is  not  as  a  statesman  then,  or 
as  a  thinker  that  he  interests  us,  but  partly 
bemuse  he  was  gifted  with  a  rare  and 
manly  beauty  both  spiritual  and  physical, 
and,  in  addition  to  these  qualities,  with  an 
understanding  of  humanity,  of  an  intuitive 
find,  which  brought  him  almost  un¬ 
equalled  success  as  counsel  for  the  defence 
m  a  long  series  of  causes  celhbres.  His 
bistory,  then,  as  his  biographer  has  recog- 
thed,  is  largely  a  history  of  sensational 
ciminal  cases,  most  of  which  have  already 
been  fully  reported  and  discussed  in 
‘Notable  Trials”  and  other  volumes. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  give  an  outline  of 


these  in  order  to  show  Marshall  Hall  in 
action,  and  to  display  his  methods,  and 
Mr.  Marjoribanks  has  done  this  with  a 
lucidity  and  power,  which  explain  the 
success  he  himself  has  already  attained  in 
his  own  career.  He  makes  these  tragic 
trials  thrilling  enough  for  any  lay  reader, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  has  analysed  the 
the  legal  and  tactical  problems  confronting 
the  defence  with  such  skill  that  his  book  is 
quite  a  useful  litde  treatise  on  advocacy, 
and  full  of  admiration  as  he  righdy  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  of  Marshall  Hall’s  genius,  he 
is  not  infected  by  what  Macaulay  termed 
the  "  lues  Boswelliana  ”,  and  his  criticisms 
are  shrewd  and  to  the  point.  No  doubt 
the  great  advocate’s  personality  was  the 
chief  element  in  the  almost  magic  influence 
he  exercised  over  juries.  The  specimens  of 
his  rhetoric  which  are  given  us  in  this  book 
seem  much  nearer  claptrap  than  genuine 
oratory.  The  language  is  often  common¬ 
place,  the  pathos  forced,  the  logic  faulty. 
But  then  we  do  not  hear  the  appealing 
voice,  we  do  not  see  the  handsome, 
animated  face  and  flashing  eye,  we  are  not 
carried  away  by  the  superb  acting.  He, 
being  what  he  was,  could  (to  use  stage 
slang)  “  get  it  across  ”,  and  draw  tears — 
yea,  even  from  Judges, — by  methods 
which,  employed  by  lesser  men,  would 
have  attracted  ridicule.  Another  gift  he 
had, — the  gift  of  that  sort  of  Faith  which 
somebody  has  defined  as  “  The  ability  to 
believe  what  we  know  to  be  untrue  ”.  It 
helped  him,  in  convincing  juries,  to  have 
first  convinced  himself,  which  he  nearly 
always  did,  of  the  innocence  of  his  clients. 
It  is  difficult,  in  some  cases,  to  understand 
how  he  managed  it :  but  Faith,  theologians 
tell  us,  is  an  infused,  supernatural  virtue. 
“  When  a  client  briefed  him  ”  says  Mr. 
Marjoribanks,  ”  he  did  not  merely  buy  the 
lawyer  or  even  the  advocate  in  Marshall 
Hall,  but  the  whole  man.  He  had  the  gift 
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of  throwing  the  whole  of  his  personality 
into  the  case :  by  the  fire  of  his  rhetoric  he 
threw  a  cloak  of  romance  and  drama 
round  the  sorry  figures  in  the  dock, 
convincing  the  jury  that  he  believed 
passionately  in  every  word  he  said — and 
for  the  time  he  really  did  ....  The 
advocate’s  tears  are  a  frequent  subject  for 
ridicule,  but,  in  Marshall’s  case,  when  they 
flowed,  they  were  genuine  enough.  But 
he  was  fully  aware  of  their  effect  upon  the 
Jury.” 

”  Nascitur,  non  fit  ”  we  must  say  of 
this  type  of  advocate  and  the  newly- 
called  had  better  not  attempt  an  imitation. 
But  Marshall  Hall  had  other  endowments 
than  these,  which  every  barrister  should 
obviously  try  to  acquire.  He  was  intensely 
patient  and  persevering,  and  he  made 
himself  master  of  many  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  (notably  in  the  Seddon  case) 
enabled  him,  in  cross-examination,  to  get 
the  better  of  a  distiguished  expert.  If  his 
knowledge  of  Law  had  even  approached 
his  other  qualifications  he  would  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  advocates  of  all  time. 

The  introduction  to  this  book,  by  Lord 
Birkenhead,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  little 
portraits  ever  drawn  even  by  that  gifted 
pen. 

”  Marshall  Hall  ”  he  concludes,  “  was  a 
giant  among  men;  in  heart  as  in  stature.” 

Sir  Reginald  Mitchell-Banxs. 

TU  FU,  The  Autobiography  of  a  Chinese 
Poet,  712-770.  Arranged  from  his  poems 
and  translated  by  Florence  Ayscough. 
Vol.  I,  712-759.  Jonathan  Cape.  21/- 
net. 

Early  this  year  there  appeared  in 
America  a  book  called  ‘  Tu  Fu,  Wanderer 
and  Minstrel  under  Moons  of  Cathay  ’,  by 
Edna  Worthlcy  Underwood  and  Chi 
Hwang  Chu;  and  when  Mrs.  Ayscough’s 
‘  Tu  Fu  ’  was  announced  there  was,  I 
think,  in  some  quarters  a  tendency  to 
regard  it  as  superfluous.  It  cannot  there¬ 
fore  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the 
Underwood  ‘  Tu  Fu  ’  is  an  almost  value¬ 


less  compilation,  devoid  of  the  necesan 
taste,  scholarship  and  care;  whereas  the 
present  work  (to  judge  from  the  volume 
which  has  now  appeared)  will  rank  as  the 
most  important  monograph  hitherto 
devoted  to  a  single  Chinese  poet 

Mrs.  Ayscough  has  realized  that  a 
Chinese  poet’s  works  cannot  be  understood 
without  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  life  and  times.  Therefore,  having 
arranged  the  poems  chronologically,  $hj 
intersperses  them  with  the  necessan 
biographical  and  historical  annotatioa. 
She  has  tried  to  cut  down  as  far  as  possible 
the  space  devoted  to  this  commentary,  and 
in  this  respect  has  been  too  drastic,  for  she 
leaves  unexplained  (in  text  or  glossary)  a 
large  number  of  vital  allusions. 

Mrs.  Ayscough’s  aim — obxiously  the 
only  one  that  can  be  pursued  by  a  scholar 
who  is  not  also  a  poet,  is  to  treat  the  poems 
as  documents  and  to  give  their  sense  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  transpose  into  the 
English  language  the  fact  that  they  are 
poetry.  Such  a  method  is  [wticularly 
well-adapted  to  the  poetry  of  ‘Tu  Fu’ 
which  is  autobiographic,  sociologiul, 
satirical,  but  seldom  purely  lyric.  Her 
task,  apart  from  its  linguistic  aspects,  has 
therefore  been  a  comparatively  easy  one. 
Lines  like  ‘  Host’s  dwelling  dark  grono; 
fine  mist,  vapour  ’  must  flow  rapidly  to 
the  pen;  but  they  falsify  the  original, 
because  they  give  an  impression  that  -it  is 
odd.  Tu  Fu’s  Chinese  is  not  odd,  any 
more  than  is  Heine’s  German,  which  would 
appear  quite  as  quaint  as  the  above-quoted 
line  if  any  one  were  misguided  enough  to  . 
translate  his  poem  literally.  Fortunately, 
Mrs.  Ayscough  is  inconsistent  and  often 
forgets  to  remember  not  to  put  in  her 
definite  articles,  prepositions  and  copula¬ 
tives  !  But  from  any  of  her  versions, 
whether  telegraphic  or  expansive,  nior  s 
may  be  learned  about  the  thoughts  and  i 
feelings  of  ancient  China  than  from  any  cf 
the  accomplished  renderings  into  rhyme! 
verse  which  have  been  supplied  b 
Professor  Giles  and  Mr.  Fletcher. 

By  Arthur  Waut. 
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HIGHW^AYS  AND  BYIFAYS. 


travels  and  reflections,  by 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Noel  Buxton,  M.P.  Allen 
and  Unwin.  10/-.  Illustrated. 

WANDERINGS  AND  EXCURSIONS, 
by  James  Ramsay  Macdonald.  Cape: 
The  Travellers’  Library.  3/6. 

CRUSADER’S  COAST,  by  Edward 
Thompson.  Benn.  10/6.  Illustrated. 


The  distinedons  which  one  makes  between 
authors  thrown  together  as  these  three  are 
by  the  chance  of  simultaneous  publication, 
are  bound  to  be  invidious.  But  putting 
this  aside,  if  I  were  given  my  choice  of 
travelling  companions  from  these  three 
Chrisdans — there  is,  by  the  way,  not  a 
sign  in  any  of  them  of  that  agnosdeism 
which  is  the  ‘  housemaid’s  knee  ’  of  travel 
—1  should  pick  upon  Mr.  Buxton.  Mr. 
Macdonald  reveals  more  of  his  personality, 
and  Mr.  Thompson  writes  with  greater 
disdnedon  than  either.  But  the  former 
hurries  through  the  world  like  a  flying 
parson  in  pursuit  of  the  Devil,  picking  up 
parables  and  texts  at  every  terminus,  and 
preaching  as  he  goes.  And  the  latter  has 
the  alarming  diligence  of  the  man  who,  on 
the  whole,  seems  to  prefer  wild  flowers  to 
his  fellow  creatures. 

Mr.  Buxton  has  his  prejudices.  He  rides 
into  the  Near  East  on  his  hobby  horse,  but 
once  there,  he  dismounts  from  opinion,  to 
observe.  With  the  traveller’s  integral 
loyalty  to  travel  for  its  own  sake,  he  enjoys 
his  enemies  as  well  as  his  friends.  In 
Bocarcst,  for  instance,  after  a  Turkish 
hoadc  has  made  an  attempt  on  his  life, 
he  has  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  would-be 
usassin  in  prison  and  has  two  amiable 
conversadons  with  him.  'There  is  a  con¬ 
sequent  dignity  and  austerity  in  Mr. 
Buxton’s  sympathy  for  the  Geeek  and 
Armenians  which  puts  it  utterly  above 
suspicion  of  sentimentality. 


A  considerable  pordon  of  these  travel 
memories  deals  with  the  Balkans  and  the 
Near  East,  and  the  period  is  usually  well 
before  the  War.  In  those  days  the  Orient 
Express,  as  it  cuts  its  way  towards 
Constandnople,  took  few  Englishmen  who 
were  adventurous  enough  to  explore  those 
mountainous  and  desert  hinterlands.  Fact 
and  fiedon  had  seasoned  that  country  with 
a  lively  flavour  of  brigandage;  and  to  cross 
a  frontier  was  an  adventure.  'The  arid 
cruelty  of  the  Turkish  domination  which 
lay  like  a  tragic  mask  upon  the  land,  was 
balanced  by  the  grotesque  and  sardonic 
humours  of  the  administration.  'The 
world  which  Kinglake  described  had 
hardly  changed.  On  such  frontiers,  an 
Albanian  might  be  suspected  of  treason 
because  he  had  imported  a  bicycle.  One 
can  envy  Mr.  Buxton  his  neat  litde 
triumph  when,  as  a  matter  of  experiment, 
he  attempted  to  get  an  anti-Turkish 
pamphlet  and  the  Koran  through  the 
customs,  and  the  Turkish  official  admitted 
the  pamphlet  but  declared  the  Koran  to  be 
seditious. 

About  the  Kurds  Mr.  Buxton  is  very 
entertaining.  He  came  upon  them  as  he 
rode  through  the  wild  borderlands  of 
Turkey  and  Persia,  a  warlike  minority 
bullying  Turk  and  Christian  alike  and 
incidentally  robbing  Mr.  Buxton’s  party,  in 
spite  of  its  ‘  official  ’  protection.  He  spent 
the  night  in  one  of  the  squalid  Kurdish 
subterranean  villages  where  the  chief  land¬ 
lord  “  vehemendy  urged  upon  us  Kurdish 
wives  'The  price  would  be  high,  but  the 
ladies  would  be  of  noble  blood,  like 
himself.  An  interlude  in  Japan  and  a 
chapter  on  the  magnificence  of  the  Balkan 
scene  in  which  Mr.  Buxton  cracks  the 
names  of  great  rivers  and  gorges  over  his 
tongue  with  some  of  the  true  traveller’s 
exultation,  make  a  pleasant  break  in 
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memories  which  with  the  old  Turkish 
empire  for  setting,  are  frequendy 
harrowing. 

Mr.  Macdonald’s  essays,  collected  from 
various  publications,  also  cover  a  wide 
area,  from  Lossiemouth  to  the  Indies,  and 
he  takes  his  politics  with  him.  On  the 
the  track  of  Rob  Roy,  in  the  Grampians, 
in  Palestine,  or  the  mountains  above 
Lombardy,  he  lets  you  know  that  his  knap¬ 
sack  holds  political  cares  as  well  as  bread 
and  cheese,  and  the  excitement  in  the 
Highland  air  has  something  of  a  fierce 
by-election  about  it.  When  a  river  floods 
it  rushes  like  a  mob  with  a  Union  Jack 
at  its  head  at  a  pacifist  meeting.  Nature 
is  an  orator  who  “  drives  us  first  of  all  in 
upon  ourselves  by  her  baffling  gloomy 
periods  of  cloud  and  wet,  and  then  with 
consummate  art  she  changes  ker  key,  and 
behold,  we  are  riding,  like  the  worm  that 
has  turned,  madly  and  gaily  upon  her 
smiles  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  storm.” 

His  book  now  appears  in  The 
Travellers’  Library  and  is  likely  to  foster 
that  cult  of  the  open  road  which  has 
meant  much  in  the  past  to  the  Socialist 
movement.  At  53,  Mr.  Macdonald  could 
do  his  thirty  miles  a  day,  which  was  five 
miles  better  than  Gladstone,  But  I  doubt 
if  “  Wanderings  and  Excursions  ”  will  go 
into  many  knapsacks.  Its  denunciations, 
sentiment  and  enthusiasms  belong  to  the 
oratorical  journalism,  which  is  at  its  best 
when  it  is  read  or  almost  heard,  hot  from 
the  Press. 

Finally  Mr,  Thompson.  He  has  written 
a  book  whose  roots  are  in  the  War  in 
Palestine,  but  whose  spirit  is  detached 
from  it  by  the  conquering  serenity  of 
memory.  There  are  some  brief  encounters : 
sharp  fighting  in  gullies  filled  with  all  the 
wild  flowers  of  an  English  spring, 
massacres  and  starvation  in  the  holy  places. 
There  are  some  of  the  humours  of  warfare. 
What  has  become  of  the  execrable  Tommy 
who,  supcrstitiously,  would  throw  ‘  dud  ’ 
grenades  over  his  left  shoulder,  to  the 
disgust  of  the  men  behind  him?  And 


there  is  that  pitiful  picture  of  the  villagers 
whom  the  Turks  had  left  to  starve,  $0 
that  they  were  glad  to  pick  up  the  bacon- 
salt  the  troops  threw  away,  and  the  un¬ 
digested  grains  out  of  the  dung  in  the 
streets  But  the  war  is  the  least  imporunt 
part  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  book — though  1 
suspect  the  most  interesting.  Hit  main 
interest  is  to  follow  patiently  and 
reverently  the  valleys  and  the  contours  of 
the  hills,  evoking  at  every  viewpoint,  some 
scene  of  the  Christian  story.  It  is  faithfully 
done,  more  faithfully  perhaps,  because  he 
is  describing  something  that  is  rapidly 
changing.  The  Turks  and  ourselves  l«gan 
cutting  down  the  forests  in  the  war  and 
the  axe  is  continuing  its  work.  There  is 
the  unforgettable  scene  below  Jerusalem: 

“  I  remember  the  groves  of  fig  and  olive 
in  Kedron’s  upper  cleft,  where  Athene’s 
owls  sat  in  gloomy  sunlight  or  flitted  into 
shadow  of  the  rock  tombs.  There  lies 
Olivet  with  its  dense  growth  of  thisdes, 
the  golden  and  the  larger  purple,  its  yellow 
flax  and  rest  harrow,  its  borrage  and  in 

autumn  its  grace  of  tender  lilies . 

Neither  can  words  convey — no,  not  even 
dimly  or  afar  off — the  effect  of  the  full, 
living  moon  rising  from  the  desert,  over 
the  hills  of  Moab.” 

There  is  one  excellent  chapter  which 
shows  Mr.  Thompson  in  action  and  gives 
his  narrative  skill  its  chance.  It  is  the 
account  of  an  expedition  made  into  the 
fantastic  Dog  River  caves  of  Lebanon 
which  wound  over  a  thousand  yards  under 
the  earth  and  whose  source  has  never  been 
discovered.  You  float  over  the  ripples  and 
rapids  on  a  raft  of  petrol  tins  in  caverns 
that  are  like  roaring  cathedrals.  You 
swing  on  to  stalactites  and  wade 
perilously  on  sunken  shelves,  waist  deep. 
This  is  well  worth  reading.  There  must  be 
scores  of  books  on  Palestine,  but  few  one 
would  care  to  take  with  one  to  the  country. 
Mr.  Thompson’s  book,  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  dignified  few  and  it  would 
probably  read  better  on  the  spot. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 
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SOME  SPANISH-AMERICAN  POETS, 
translated  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell. 
With  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Isaac 
Goldberg,  Ph.D.  D.  Appleton  and  Co., 
New  Yorl(^  and  London.  12/6. 

“  Spanish-American  poetry,”  says  Miss 
Blackwell,  “  is  like  a  large  garden,  full  of 
flowers  of  every  kind  and  colour,”  and 
this  awakens  the  old  regret  that  it  is  a 
garden  into  which  our  countrymen  never 
stray.  They  leave  it  entirely  to  ex¬ 
cursionists  from  the  United  States. 

This  valuable  work  is  one  more  instance 
of  the  intelligent  and  discriminating  study 
which  that  people  gives  to  South 
American  subjects.  It  consists  of  a  large 
number  of  poems  from  authors  of  nineteen 
Republics,  which  have  been  gracefully 
rendered  into  verse  by  Miss  Blackwell. 
The  object  appears  to  be  to  include  mainly 
modern  poets.  Olmedo,  who  next  to  the 
great  Ruben  Dario  may  perhaps  be 
reckoned  as  the  best  of  the  band,  is  only 
represented  by  one  piece,  and  there  is  only 
a  single  sample  given  of  Ecuador,  which, 
though  small  and  backward,  has  been  the 
mother  of  many  good  poets.  Similarly, 
the  Venezuelan — Chilean  Bello — appears 
but  once.  Both  Olmedo  and  Bello  were 
born  long  before  the  War  of  Liberadon. 

The  Modernista  Movement,  led  by  Dario 
of  Nicaragua,  cannot  be  discussed  in  the 
space  at  our  disposal.  It  began  with  the 
publicadon  of  Azul  in  1888.  Inspired 
originally  by  French  lyrists,  it  is  now 
definitely  South  American;  as  the  Cond- 
oents  can  absorb  all  settlers,  so  they  can 
absorb  ail  literary  mcxlels,  and  there  were 
good  and  disdnedve  poets  long  before  the 
movement. 

More  than  that  of  most  nations.  South 
American  poetry  is  influenced  by  the 
scenery  of  the  land  whence  it  springs.  The 
•Andes  occur  repeatedly — 

“Oh,  how  I  miss  you,  mountains  of 
my  home,” 


cries  a  Colombian  poet.  Jose  Santos 
Chocano,  a  great  and  living  Peruvian, 
says : — 

“  O’er  a  whole  condnent  the  Andes 
run. 

Braiding  their  mighty  knots  in 
shining  air. 

A  horror  I’Jte  to  Dante’s  thrills  us 
there.” 

This  and  the  passion  love  are  the  main 
themes.  Almost  every  Spanish-American 
is  resdessly  seeking  new  images  to  deck 
out  his  lady  therewith.  A  Mexican  bard 
writes : — 

“  As  the  beauty  seeks  a  mirror. 

So  the  soul  with  anxious  care 

Seeks  another  soul  beloved. 

Mild  and  gentle,  dear  and  fair.” 

Their  models  are  not  all  French  or 
Spanish;  many  of  these  writers,  notably 
Rafael  Pombo,  the  Colombian,  were 
diligent  students  of  Engish  literature.  We 
find  here  echoes  of  Herrick,  Lovelace, 

Shelley,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Goldburg,  a  competent  authority, 
points  out  the  love  of  the  land  which 

disdnguishes  this  literature.  Bello, 
“  applying  the  method  of  Vergil’s  Georgies 
to  his  descripdons  of  his  nadve^  landscape,” 
sang  of  Condnental  unity,  as  did  Olmedo, 
the  panegyrist  of  the  great  Bolivar.  Dario 
and  Chocano,  nearly  a  hundred  years 
later,  did  the  same.  The  forests,  the 

mountains,  the  great  rivers,  the  eagles, 

the  savannas,  all  give  them  inspiration. 

No  immigrant  literature  has  ever 
achieved  such  greatness  as  the  sweet 
Spanish  tongue — Mds  duke  el  habla 
castellana — transplanted  to  a  land  where 
Nature  is  tremendous,  and  practised  by  a 
people  ”  of  a  quick,  ingenious  and  piercing 
spirit.” 

W.  A.  Hirst. 
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KING  GEORGE  V.,  by  Sir  George 

Arthur.  Cape.  lo/-. 

It  is  the  test  of  complete  success  for  a 
constitutional  monarch  whether  a  contem¬ 
porary  biography  of  him  be  possible.  In 
the  degree  in  which  his  personal  share  in 
the  government  can  be  discerned  and 
disengaged  by  a  biographer,  he  has 
technically  failed.  Now  King  George 
has  so  succeeded  that  he  simply  cannot  be 
written  about  until  there  is  made  available 
a  vast  mass  of  documents  which  will  remain 
confidential  for  at  least  another  thirty 
years.  All  that  a  contemporary  can  use¬ 
fully  do  is  to  note  the  paradox  of  an 
industry  exceeding  that  of  almost  any 
politician,  but  used  in  hardly  anything 
which  can  safely  be  attributed  to  it  alone 
or  primarily;  of  an  influence  exercised 
continuously,  but  one  that  is  very  rarely 
perceptible. 

Sir  George  Arthur,  however,  is  so  far 
from  being  daunted  by  difficulties  that  he 
does  not  so  much  as  suspect  their  existence. 
He  is  informed  in  all  everybody  may 
learn;  he  is  respectful  and,  on  occasion, 
enthusiastic,  without  being  in  the  least  a 
flatterer;  he  never  offends  against  good 
taste;  and  his  book  is  of  its  sort  probably 
as  meritorious  as  any  could  be.  But  what 
must  the  effect  of  such  a  book  be  on  those 
who  muse  over  the  picture  he  has 
provided.^  He  shows  us  a  kindly,  con¬ 
scientious,  hard-working  gentleman,  who 
is  a  good  shot  and  collects  stamps  in  the 
scant  leisure  allowed  by  public  duties.  Are 
readers  to  suppose  that  is  all  they  would 
see  if  enabled  to  watch  the  King’s  work 
year  in,  year  out? 

Might  not  a  very  different  kind  of  writer 
offer  us  with  some  plausibility  the  picture 
of  a  monarch  who,  not  less  by  his  fortu¬ 
nate  limitations  than  by  talent  for  the 
special  task,  fills  his  constitutional  position 
so  exactly  and  easily  as  not  to  arouse  our 
wonder  at  any  man  being  able  to  fill  it? 
Might  not  such  a  writer,  gready  daring, 
throw  out  the  suggestion  that  as  there  is  a 
virtuosity  of  the  First  Fiddle,  so  also  there 
may  be  a  virtuosity  of  affecting  every  part 


without  evidendy  playing  any  of 

one’s  I 

own.  He  might  even  hazard  the  comment 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  wit,  unconscious 
though  it  be,  in  passing  gravely  from  the 
cares  of  Empire  to  the  stamp-album. 
Certainly,  from  his  point  of  view,  right  or 
wrong,  he  could  well  defend  King  George 
against  the  criticism,  heard  only  from  the 
most  loyal,  that  he  has  not  always  asserted 
himself  enough;  for  self-assertion,  with 
however  strong  a  reason,  would  be  a 
lapse  in  this  sort  of  ruling  by  the 
acquiescence  that  slighdy  modifies  that  to 
which  it  consents. 

But  even  if  Sir  George  Arthur  were 
the  sort  of  writer  to  deal  in  subdedes,  such 
a  book  would  be  unlikely  to  please  the 
general  public;  and  if  the  public’s  not  to 
have  on  paper  the  sort  of  King  it  has  been 
taught  to  believe  it  has,  who  can  hope  to 
console  it  by  assurance  that  it  has  the 
greatest  expert  in  ruling  as  a  striedy  con- 
sdtudonal  monarch  that  has  ever  sat  on 
the  Bridsh  throne?  T.  Earle  Welby. 

AN  EXPERT  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF 

THE  SOVIET — M.  J.  Larsons.  Ernest 

Benn.  io/6  net. 

The  qualifications  required  of  the  foreign 
expert  in  the  service  of  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  are  many  and  peculiar.  He  must 
learn  to  tolerate  the  intrusion  of  politics 
into  matters  which,  to  a  western  mind, 
seem  purely  technical;  he  must  have 
padence  to  endure  the  easy-going  fatalism 
of  Russian  administradve  methods,  and 
iron  nerves  to  withstand  the  atmosphere 
of  suspicion  and  espionage  which  envelops 
the  “  expert.”  Mr.  Larsons,  formerly  a 
Russian  of  German  or  Baltic  origin  and 
now  (it  would  appear)  an  Estonian  citizen, 
seems  for  a  limited  period  to  have  stood 
the  test  well;  and  his  dispassionate  account  | 
of  the  three  years  (1923-5)  during  which  he 
served  in  the  Soviet  Currency  Administra-  ^ 
don  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  welter  c 

of  superficial  and  sensadonal  books  on  , 

Soviet  Russia  which  condnue  to  pour  from 
the  press.  It  is  full  of  interesdng,  first¬ 
hand  material.  J.  V.  L.  ^ 


HUDSON  RIVER  BRACKETED  EDITH  WHARTON 

All  of  Mrs.  Wharton’s  sense  of  character  and  of  plot,  her  illuminating  irony 
and  her  human  understanding  are  brought  to  on  this  story  of  Vance 
Western.  Through  the  book  runs  his  hunger  for  beauty,  his  persistence  in 
striving  to  capture  it  in  his  writing.  Along  the  way  are  the  disappointments 
and  heartbreaks  and  the  successes,  too,  that  build  his  persoiulity.  7/6 


iiUNLY  HORSES 

E4lt6d  by  ERNEST  RHYS 
&  G.  A.  DAWSON  scon 

In  this  excellent  collection  of  animal  storiea  the  central 
igtereat  ia  “  mainlT  hones.*’  Among  the  contributors 
lie  William  Bwbe,  Booth  Tarkington,  A.  E.  Coppard, 
Cmininghame  Graham.  7a.  Od. 

the  fifth  utchkey 

NATALIE  S.  LINCOLN 

Te&  of  the  m^ei7_  atimunding  tlM  murder  of 


Van  Vechten. 


I  of  thrills  and  surprises. 


7s.  Od. 


STRICTLY  PERSONAL  J.  C.  KENLY 

A  vivid  portrait  of  a  young  ghl  of  to-day,  presented  In 
•  ana  entertaining  narrative.  A  book  of  dcli^tful 
tod  intimate  reality.  Ts.  Od. 

BOI  DAVIS  ABROAD  I 


That  most  j 
•dda  further  ( 


ROBERT  H.  DAVIS 

vial  and  fertile  of  story  tellers.  Bob  Davis, 
I  his  volumes  of  memoirs.  7s.  Od. 


TRAILING  THE  TIGER 

MARY  HASTINGS  BRADLEY 

The  exciting  ston  of  a  long  and  haxardous  tiger  htint. 
The  trail  led  Mrs.  Bradley’s  party  duough  many  strange 
coneri  of  Asia,  the  home  of  mtcresting  tribes  ami  many 
tifcr  legends.  Illustrated.  12s.  Od. 

THE  ART  OF  STRAIGHT  THINKING 

EDWIN  LEAVin  CLARKE 

Shows  how  passions  and  prejudices  distort  the  minds 
of  men,  and  charts  a  course  for  those  who  would  acquire 
a  scientific  method  for  social  enquiry.  10a.  Od 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EFFICIENOY  HAROLD  E.  BURTT 

Discusses  such  topics  as  training  the  worker,  elimin- 
sting  unnecessary  fatigue  and  monotony,  and  the 
snangement  of  favourable  working  conditiona  and 
icneral  methods  for  the  promotion  of  satisfoctioa  and 
morale  among  the  workers.  10s.  Od. 

SOME  SPANISH-AMERICAN  POETS 

A.  S.  BUCKWELL 

More  than  two-hundred  specimens  representing  the 
work  of  over  eighty  poets  are  included  among  Miss 
Blackwell’s  transutions.  12s.  Od. 

SUSAN  LENOX :  Her  Fall  and  Rite 
DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS 

"  She  is  intensely  human,  and,  as  with  Hamlet,  we 
TO  that  she  is  port  of  each  of  us.  Mr.  Phillips  has 
delineated  her  with  wonderful  raychological  insight.” 
—ScoUman.  POPULAR  EDI’TION,  two  volumes  in 
one,  unabridged,  8s.  Od. 


STRESEMANN :  The  Man  and  the 
Statesman 

ROCHUS  VON  RHEINBABEN 

’’  Not  only  a  critical  estimate  of  the  German  statesman, 
it  is  an  infonnative  history  of  the  tremendous  struggla 
which  faced  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  war.  A  soost 
illuminating  book,  commendably  free  frtm  prejudice.” 
—Daiiy  TtUgraph.  10s.  Od. 

UBOUR  MANAGEMENT 

J.  D.  NACKETT 

A  careful  description  of  actual  methods  employed 
by  leading  firms  in  dealing  with  labour  problems. 
Illustrated.  21s. 

MODERN  ENGLISH  IN  THE  MAKING 

GEORGE  H.  MgKNIGHT 

Th*  Tim*t  literary  Supplemttit,  in  a  long  review, 
aays  :  “  This  book  may  be  regarded  as  a  guide  book  to 
the  Oxford  Dictionary.”  Illustrated.  10s. 

WHAT  IS  RIGHT  WITH  MARRIAGE 

R.  C.  &  F.  W.  BINKLEY 

A  championship  of  marriage  that  is  in  decided 
contrast  to  the  destructive  pessimism  of  most  of  the 
current  books  on  marriage.  8a.  Od. 

A  HISTORY  OF  PRINTING 

JOHN  CLYDE  OSWUD 

”  Covers  the  ground  very  thoroughly  in  a  handy, 
compact  volume.  There  is  an  index  and  bibliography, 
and  the  printing,  especially  of  the  blocks,  is  first  rate.’* 
— Mattdmur  GuardtoH.  140  Illustrations.  SOs. 

THE  ADOLESCENT: 

Nit  Confllett  and  Etoapet 

SIDNEY  I.  SCHWAB,  M.D.,A 
BORDEN  S.  VEEDER,  M.D. 

Will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  adoles* 
cents  because  of  its  sympathy  and  understand  inf. 
Parents  and  teachers  will  turn  to  its  pages  for  their 
helpfulness.  12s.  Od. 

CONTEMPORARY  EDUCATION: 

Its  Prinoiplat  and  Praetkw 

PAUL  KUPPER 

A  thorough  and  systematic  survey  of  the  field  of 
education,  consistently  applying  theory  to  the  classroom. 
'The  point  of  view  is  modem  and  progressive.  8s.  Od. 

BLOOD  PRESSURE :  Itt  CauM, 

Effect  and  Remedy 

L.  F.  BARKER  &N.  B.  COLE 

"  The  authors  give  in  simple  non-technical  language 
an  excellent  account  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of 
blood-pressure.” — Lartcet.  6s. 

YOUR  NOSE,  THROAT  AND  EARS 

L  W.  OAKS  &  H.  0.  MERRILL 

Filled  with  information  of  interest  to  everyone,  and 

:;.i.  - ^ - r—  - 1 - - J - 

6s. 


with  suggestions  for  overcoming  many  duKomfoits 
that  have  their  origin  in  the  nose,  Uuoat  and  i 
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A  GERMAN  DEFENCE 


DIE  AUSWARTIGE  POLITIK  DES 
DEUTSCHEN  REICHS,  1871-1914. 

Herausgegeben  vom  Institut  fur 

Auswartige  Politil(  in  Hamburg. 

In  the  unr^cnerate  days  of  the  old 
diplomacy  it  was  customary  in  the 
preambles  to  treaties  of  peace  to  say,  in 
diplomatic  language,  that  bygones  were  to 
be  regarded  as  bygones  on  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  articles  to  follow.  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles  departed  from  this 
wholesome  tradition,  by  forcing  the 
vanquished  nation  to  make  confession  of 
its  “  war-guilt.”  The  consequences  might 
have  been  foreseen.  Nothing  in  the  treaty 
has  excited  deeper  or  more  lasting  resent¬ 
ment  among  the  German  people,  by  whom 
the  confession — ^as  exacted  vi  et  metu — is 
regarded  as  null,  and  whose  protests 
against  it  have  been  voiced  in  innumerable 
speeches  and  publications,  varying  in  tone 
from  vulgar  abuse  to  dignified  appeals  to 
the  judgment  of  history. 

One  good  effect,  however,  this  luckless 
article  has  had.  The  German  Govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  publish  the  archives  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  without  any  reservations 
whatever,  in  the  hope  that  other  Govern¬ 
ments  would  do  the  same,  and  that  thus 
the  judgment  of  history  might  be  obtained 
without,  as  in  times  past,  waiting  a 
hundred  years  or  so  before  historians  could 
obtain  access  to  their  materials.  The  work 
was  begun  in  1919,  under  the  joint  direc¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Alfred  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,  Dr.  Johannes  Lipsius  and  Dr. 
Friedrich  Thimme,  and  the  publication 
of  the  great  collection  of  documents, 
under  the  tide  Die  Grosse  Politi\  der 
Europaischen  Kabinette,  18^1-1^14,  begun 
in  1922,  was  completed  in  forty  volumes  by 
1926.  Of  its  avowed  objects  one  at  least 
has  been  attained;  for  the  British,  French 
and  Italian  Governments  decided  to  follow 
the  German  example,  and  the  first  volumes 
of  the  English  collection  have  already 
ap|>eared. 


Even  before  the  completion  of  Die 
Grosse  Politic  it  had  been  decided  that  the 
collection  was  too  comprehensive  to  serve 
its  wider  purpose  of  public  instruction,  and 
that  an  abridged  edition  should  be  pre¬ 
pared.  The  result  is  the  four  volumes 
under  review,  prepared  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Professor  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
and  issued  with  the  authorization  of  the 
German  Government.  These  vdumes 
are,  however,  more  than  a  mere  abridg¬ 
ment.  In  view  of  the  decision  of  other 
Governments  to  follow  the  German 
example  it  was  decided,  in  the  selection  of 
documents,  to  give  special  prominence 
to  the  conduct  of  German  foreign  policy 
only,  and  for  this  purpose  to  give 
preference  to  documents  emanating  from 
the  Chancellors,  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  their  assistants  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  to  the  dispatches  of  German  diplo¬ 
matists  abroad,  insofar  as  these  helped  to 
determine  policy.  All  important  documents 
falling  under  these  categories  are  given  in 
full,  together  with  the  marginal  comments 
of  the  Kaiser  and  others,  when  these  have 
any  practical  import.  Less  important 
documents,  and  those  which  are  too  com¬ 
prehensive  to  be  included  in  full  (e.g. 
those  concerning  the  Bagdad  Railway 
question)  are  dealt  with  in  footnotes  or 
in  the  short  editorial  introductions  to 
particular  dcxruments  or  groups  of  docu¬ 
ments.  These  explanatory  paragraphs, 
the  Editor  admits,  are  apt  to  be  coloured 
by  the  views  of  the  writers,  and  he  adjures 
the  reader  to  “  believe  nothing  ”  and, 
when  in  doubt,  to  refer  to  the  full  text 
published  in  the  large  collection. 

In  the  latter  the  documents  were 
published  without  introduction  or  com¬ 
ment,  and  the  departure  from  this 
precedent,  for  reasons  of  space,  is  certainly 
an  improvement  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  general  reader.  Another  is  the  changed 
arrangement.  In  Die  Grosse  Politik^  the 
documents  were  grouped  according  to 
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GENERAL  BOOKS 

CARDINAL  WISEMAN.  By  denis  GWYNN.  Ready  October  4th. 

In  this  Emancipation  year,  one  of  the  chief  figures  to  whom  the  minds  of  CathoUcs 
naturally  turn  is  the  first  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  Nicholas  Wiseman.  The 
story  of  his  early  years,  his  life  at  the  English  College  in  Rome,  the  restoration  of  the 
Hierarchy,  the  ^orms  aroused  by  the  famous  Encyclical.  "  From  Out  the  Flaminian 
Gate,”  his  relations  with  Newman,  Manning  and  Vaughan,  are  graphically  described  in 
Mr.  Gwynn's  new  Life.  Crown  8vo,  with  8  Illustrations.  7/6 

ALICE  HETNELL.  A  Memoir  by  E.  VIOLA  MEYNELL.  Just  published. 

In  this  biography  by  her  daughter,  we  not  only  have  a  record  of  the  hterary  activities 
of  Alice  Meynell,  but  we  have  the  full  story  of  her  great  friendship  with  Coventry 
Patmore,  George  Meredith,  Francis  Thompson,  and  the  foremost  men  and  women 
among  her  contemporaries.  15/-  net. 

MEMORIES  AND  MUSINGS.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Sir  D.O.  HUNTER-BLAIR,  O.S.B. 
(Author  of  "  A  Medley  of  Memories,"  ”  Flying  Leaves,”  etc.). 

"  His  articles  are  brief,  well  packed  with  fact  and  reflection,  quietly  witty,  and  generally 
informative.  The  Abbot  seems  to  have  known  half  the  most  interesting  people  of  his 
time.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Uncommonly  engaging  and  attractive  in  the  skill  with  which  its  author  handles  the 
most  varied  and  many-sided  themes,  always  pleasant  to  read.” — Scotsman. 

"  A  delightful  book  and  one,  too.  from  which  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  of  knowledge 
are  to  be  gained.” — Universe.  7/8 


THEOLOGY 

SUMMA  CONTRA  GENTILES  OF  ST.  THOMAS  AQUINAS.  Literally 
translated  by  the  English  Dominican  Fathers.  Complete  in  five  vols.  12/-  each. 
The  concluding  volume  of  this  great  work  consists  of  97  chapters,  and  deals  with  the 
Nature  of  God,  The  Trinity,  The  Incarnation,  The  Sacraments  and  the  Last  Things. 

LIFE  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  DE  SALES.  By  the  Rev.  HAROLD  BURTON. 

In  Vol.  I  the  author  deals  with  the  Saint’s  early  days,  his  labours  in  Chablais  and  the 
first  years  of  his  Episcopate. 

Vol.  II,  which  is  now  ready,  describes  the  foundation  of  the  Visitation  Order  and  the 
closing  years  of  St.  Francis’s  hfe.  15/-  per  vol. 

ST.  GREGORY  THE  GREAT.  By  MGR.  BATIFFOL.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  John  L.  Stoddard.  Additional  Volume  of  the  Saints’  Series.  3/6 

A  PRIM  A  OF  CATHOLIC  DOGMA.  By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  BLOUNT,  S.J. 

This  book,  which  is  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  Converts  and  Enquirers,  is  a 
reprint  of  a  number  of  Notes  on  Catholic  doctrine  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
"  Bombay  Examiner."  2/6 

THE  LIFE  OF  ALL  UVING  :  The  PhUosophy  of  Life.  ByFULTON  j.  sheen. 

Ph.D.,  S.T.D.  (Author  of  "  God  and  Intelligence,"  “  Religion  without  God,"  etc.). 
The  famous  preacher  gives  a  pulsating  and  vital  description  of  the  great  Christian 
truths — The  Trinity,  Incarnation  and  Grace — showing  that  life  is  not  a  push  from 
below,  but  a  gift  from  above.  7/6 
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their  subject-matter.  Here  they  are 
grouped  in  order  of  date,  under  successive 
Chancellorships,  the  more  important 
transactions  being  further  treated  under 
separate  chapter-headings. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  examine  into 
the  question  of  how  far  this  publication 
will  serve  the  main  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended.  It  certainly  gives  the 
impression  that  the  editors,  so  far  as  was 
humanly  possible,  have  studied  to  preserve 
that  attitude  of  “  scientific  objectivity  *’ 
which  in  the  Preface  to  Die  Grosse  Politil( 
they  claimed  to  have  adopted :  witness  the 
amazing  revelation  of  the  true  history  of 
the  “  Kruger  telegram.**  It  is  possible  to 
record  Professor  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy*s 
summing  up  of  the  causes  of  the  World 
War  with  a  certain  sympathy,  yet  to  doubt 
its  sufficiency.  The  documents,  he  says, 
are  of  special  importance  for  the  future, 
because  they  show  how,  under  the  old 
system  of  alliances  and  groups,  British 
foreign  policy  was  determined  by  fear  of 
the  threat  of  German  hegemony,  while 
German  policy  was  determined  by  fear  of 
isolation  and  the  slipping  away  of 
Gernuny*s  allies.  But  the  whole  story  is 
not  to  be  found  in  diplomatic  documents. 
Was  the  fear  of  German  designs  wholly 
illusory?  Is  the  vast  influence  of 
Treits^ke,  for  instance,  to  be  neglected, 
with  his  eternal  girding  at  England  as 
a  decadent  power  whose  inheritance  was 
bound  to  fall  to  a  Germany  free  from  the 
corroding  influence  of  democratic  control? 
Did  the  popularity  of  Bernhardi*s  notorious 
manifesto,  or  even  of  Rohrbach*s  compara¬ 
tively  mild  “  German  Idea  **,  mean 
nothing?  The  mass  of  the  German  people 
certainly  did  not  want  war;  but  there  were 
powerful  elements  in  German  society,  and 
not  in  military  circles  only,  which  regarded 
war  as  an  instrument  of  policy,  and 
wanted  it — ^at  the  right  moment.  From 
the  military  point  of  view  the  moment 
seemed  to  have  come  in  1914;  it  was  now 
or  never :  and  Professor  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdly  himself  says  that  it  was  the 
setting  in  motion  of  the  perfected  German 


military  machine  which  made  all  eleventh- 
hour  diplomatic  efforts  to  preserve  peace 
futile.  But,  wherever  the  truth  may  lie, 
it  would  have  been  far  better  for  the 
politicians  at  the  Peace  Conference  to  have 
kept  a  discreet  silence  on  the  subject.  The 
world*s  hope  lies  in  the  future,  but  there 
will  be  little  hope  for  the  future  unless  the 
world,  in  spite  of  all  its  sufferings,  is  con¬ 
tent  to  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead. 

W.  Alison  Phillips. 

Contemporary  Drama 

FAMOUS  PLAYS  OF  TO-DAY,  Victor 
Gollancz.  7/6.  Many  Waters,  Young 
Woodley,  Journey's  End,  Mrs.  Moonlight, 
The  Lady  with  a  Lamp,  Such  Men  are 
Dangerous. 

In  this  remarkable  and  handy  volume,  des¬ 
cribed  by  the  publishers  as  an  “  omnibus  ” 
work,  six  of  the  most  popular  plays  of  the 
time  have  been  collected.  At  least  two  of 
these  have  been  outstanding  successes, 

"  Journey’s  End  ”  and  "  Young  Woodley  " ; 
while  the  other  four,  "  Many  Waters ", 
’’Mrs.  Moonlight”,  ’’The  llady  with  a 
Lamp  ”  and  “  Such  Men  are  Dangerous  ” 
have  enjoyed  more  than  the  usual  measure 
of  popular  approval.  As  a  collection  they  are 
worth  studying,  both  as  an  example  of  what 
has  been  produced  in  English  drama  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year,  and  as  an  antidote  to  the 
cry  of  the  decadence  of  the  modern  stage. 

What  is  more,  they  are  all  readable  plays. 
”  Journey’s  End  ”  for  example,  loses  almost 
nothing  of  its  dramatic  effect  in  the  reading, 
although  the  bangings  and  shots,  the  stage 
atmosphere,  and  the  lurid  half-lights  that 
help  the  intensity  in  the  stage  production, 
are  missing.  One  gains  just  as  deep  an 
appreciation  of  the  conflict  of  emotions  that 
makes  the  play  a  great  one.  The  final 
pathos  is,  if  anything,  heightened  in  the 
printed  version  where  the  fearful  isolation 
of  Stanhope  in  that  last  moment  is  con¬ 
vincingly  stressed  by  a  piece  of  prose 
writing,  inserted  as  a  stage  direction,  which 
is  as  vivid  as  any  of  the  spoken  lines  that 
the  play  contains.  R-  L. 
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A  Biography  of  Meredith. 


the  life  of  GEORGE  MEREDITH, 

by  R.  E.  Sencourt.  Chapman  and 

HaU.  i6/-. 

Cox  of  Box  Hill :  when  Meredith  went 
out  of  the  door,  Nature  came  in  at  the 
window,  for  refuge  from  his  scrutiny. 
Out  of  the  brilliant  resdess  creature,  who 
bad  less  genius  than'  a  bundle  of  talents 
at  war  with  each  other,  Mr.  Sencourt  has 
strenuously  endeavoured  to  make  the 
bkeness  of  a  solidly  great  man,  in  harmony 
with  Nature  and  with  himself.  The 
biographer’s  loyalty  to  fact  has  ensured 
failure  in  the  attempt,  but  the  attempt 
should  not  have  been  made.  Meredith’s 
was  not  a  unified  nature;  the  Teutonic, 
Gallic,  English  elements  in  it  got  in  each 
other’s  way;  wit,  fantasy,  philosophy  im¬ 
peded  the  novelist;  the  poet  was  too  often 
striving  after  things  alien  to  poetry;  and 
the  most  nearly  satisfactory  expression  of 
this  man  as  a  whole,  or  rather  as  a  con¬ 
glomerate,  was  The  Shaving  of  Shagpat.” 

A  terse  summary  unavoidably 
approaches  caricature,  but  that  is  roughly 
the  truth  about  Meredith,  and  Mr.  Sen- 
court  has  missed  it.  Also,  he  does  not  see 
bow  exceptional,  in  being  undistracted  of 
purpose,  is  the  great  masterpiece  of 
Meredith’s  poetry,  “  Modern  Love  ”.  Mr. 
Sencourt,  in  short,  takes  almost  everything 
io  Meredith  as  writer  and  man  at  Mere¬ 
dith’s  own  valuation.  To  notice  his 
uncritical  dealing  with  a  petty  characteris¬ 
tic,  he  is  complacent  over  Meredith’s 
elaborate  and  fantastic  monologues  to  his 
servants,  taking  no  hint  from  Sir  Edmund 
Gosse’s  gently  malicious  and  revealing 
desenption  of  how  the  talker,  desirous  of 
a  larger  audience,  visibly  brightened  when 
even  the  housemaid  was  temporarily  added 
to  it.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  great 
man  to  be  the  showman  of  himself; 
Meredith  being  by  hypothesis  a  very  great 
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Every  book  you  want  to  read 
can  be  obtained  through  the  Cir¬ 
culating  Library  of  The  Times 
Book  Club.  And  just  when  you 
want  to  read  it.  There  is  no  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  book  that  does  not  happen 
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man,  cannot  have  been  such  a  showman; 
so,  apparently,  Mr.  Sencourt  reasons. 

But  to  say  all  this  is  not  to  deny  that 
Mr.  Sencourt,  using  opportunities  with 
unpublished  correspondence  and  informa¬ 
tion  derived  from  private  sources,  has 
written  a  fuller,  and  in  regard  to  facts, 
more  accurate  life  of  Meredith  than  we 
have  hitherto  had.  There  are  a  few 
small  slips,  of  which  “  Ranmer  Common  ” 
and  “  Cheyne  Walks  ”  may  serve  as 
instances,  and  there  are  some  unhappily 
turned  sentences,  but  as  a  record  of  the 
events  of  Meredith’s  life  narrated  with 
piety,  if  often  without  perception,  the 
book  may  be  commended.  It  might 
easily  have  been  bettered,  especially  if  Mr. 
Sencourt  had  understood  that  pre-occupa¬ 
tion  with  Nature  is  by  no  means  a 
guarantee  of  intimacy  with  her,  and  that 
Meredith  talked  too  much  himself  to  hear 
whispered  secrets. 

T.  Earle  Welby. 

Some  Noted  Women 


(1)  ALICE  MEYNELL:  A  MEMOIR, 
by  Viola  Meynell.  Jonathan  Cape. 
15/-  net. 

(2)  THREE  WOMEN,  by  H.  E. 
Wortham.  Cassell  and  Co.  10/6  net. 

(3)  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE :  A  Psycho¬ 
logical  Study,  by  Rosamond  Langbridge. 
Heinemann.  8/6  net. 

These  three  books,  all  in  their  different 
ways  studies  of  sainthood,  or  genius,  or 
both,  can  be  ranged  on  a  rapidly  descending 
scale.  Miss  Meynell,  rising  throughout  to 
the  height  of  her  subject,  has  given  a 
restrained,  well-balanced,  and  really  beauti¬ 
ful  study  of  the  austere,  remote  poet- 
essayist,  yet  also  oddly  familiar  working 
journalist,  whom  most  of  us  knew  by  those 
few  slim  volumes,  so  exquisite,  so  exclusive, 
so  in  the  best  sense  aristocratic,  in  which 
only  the  ‘  initiate  ’  could  trace  their  origi¬ 
nal  purpose.  For  those  essays  so  perfect,  so 
balanced,  so  sparse  in  words,  yet  so  packed 
with  meaning,  were  many  of  them  the 


‘  weeklies  ’  which  gave  their  author  no  rest 
from  their  first  conception  on  Monday  till 
their  emergence  on  Friday,  full  fledged  in 
the  ‘  Autolycus  ’  column  of  the  Pall  Milj 
Gazette  of  the  ’nineties.  It  is  a  delightful 
picture  Miss  Meynell  paints  of  that  busy 
and  crowded  study  in  Palace  Court, 
where  Wilfred  and  Alice  Meynell,  per- 
feedy  matched  yet  sharply  distinguished 
collaborated  on  this  and  that  journalistic 
venture.  The  Pen,  The  Weekly  Register, 
Merry  England,  and  what  not,  tables  and 
chairs  heaped  with  papers  and  books, 
whilst  a  bevy  of  children  under  the  table 
played  at  their  elders’  game  of  editing, 
now  and  again  reaching  up  to  press  an 
absent-minded  mother’s  hand  and  writing 
her  critical  notes  in  incredibly  incorrect 
spelling  about  her  poems  and  essays.  The 
picture  is  all  the  more  telling  for  the 
perfection  of  its  balance,  the  minor 
characters,  the  stern  reserved  father,  the 
beautiful  young  musical  mother  whom 
Dickens  went  wild  about,  the  versatile  ever- 
busy  husband,  the  friends — Coventry 
Patmore,  George  Meredith,  Francis 
Thompson — all  so  admirably  sketched  in 
as  background  to  the  central  figure,  the 
woman  of  genius  yet  also  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  wife,  friend,  mother,  giving  of 
herself  in  all  directions,  yet  always  with  an 
inner  reserve,  a  sanctity  of  heart,  mind  and 
spirit  felt  but  not  invaded  by  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  her.  It  was  characteristic 
of  Alice  Meynell,  it  was  the  tragedy  of  an 
otherwise  singularly  happy  and  fortunate 
life,  that  she  needed  her  friends  so  much 
less  than  they  needed  her.  Hence,  all  un¬ 
consciously  she  sometimes  wounded,  in 
Coventry  Patmore’s  case  deeply,  where  she 
should  and  would  have  comforted.  But 
she  could  say  of  death  in  those  closing  days 
of  her  life,  so  beautifully  indicated  by  her 
daughter  in  two  pages  of  perfect  restraint 
which  are  a  m^el  to  all  biographers, 
“  This  is  not  tragic,  I  am  happy.” 

Mr.  Wortham’s  three  studies  of  femin¬ 
ism,  as  exemplified  in  St.  Teresa  of  Avila, 
Madame  de  Choiseul  and  Mrs.  Eddy, 
an  oddly  assorted  trio,  would  have  been 
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I  much  better  if  they  had  been  shortened  by 
at  least  one  third.  He  is  intolerably  ver¬ 
bose  and  given  to  repetition  of  points, 
which  gain  thereby  no  extra  prominence. 
Of  his  three  portraits,  that  of  the  Duchesse 
dc  Choiseul  of  the  France  of  Louis  XV  is 
I  the  most  interesting.  He  has  not  in  his 
“  St.  Teresa  ”  conveyed  to  his  readers  the 
spirit  of  sixteenth-century  Spain,  and  surely 
there  must  have  been  more  to  Mrs.  Eddy 
than  ignorance,  superstition  and  a  high 
and  obstinate  temper,  if  ony  to  account  for 
the  number  and  variety  of  her  matrimonial 
adventures,  not  to  speak  of  the  rapid 
growth  and  widespread  development  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  Scientist.  But  though 
her  biographer  speaks  of  her  fascination 
and  the  power  of  her  eloquence,  he  never 
makes  us  feel  either. 

As  to  Miss  Rosamond  Langbridge’s 
Charlotte  Bronte,  with  its  cheap  epigrams, 
its  shallow  psychology,  and  its  row  of  nine¬ 
pins — the  Victorian  papa,  the  ignorant 
curates,  the  prqudiced  Yorkshireman,  the 
prudish  Mrs.  Gaskell,  the  self-martyring 
spinster  in  love,  and  all  the  other  Aunt 
^es  only  set  up  to  be  pelted,  what  is  the 
use  of  it  at  this  time  of  day.^  After  May 
Sinclair’s,  Clement  Shorter’s,  and  many 
other  studies,  was  there  any  room  for  yet 
another  book.?  There  was  certainly  no 
room  for  this  one.  We  do  not  need  to  be 
told  at  portentous  length  that  Charlotte 
came  back  from  Brusssels  changed  and  that 
village  gossips  suspected  a  lover ! 

J.  E.  C. 

Other  Books  Worth  Mentioning, 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  MYSELF,  by  Theodore 
Dreiser.  Constable. 

THE  DILEMMA  IN  INDIA,  by  Sir 
Reginald  Craddock,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I. 
Constable. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  DISRAELI  TO 
LADY  BRADFORD  AND  LADY 
CHESTERFIELD,  by  The  Marquis  of 
Zedand.  2  vols.  Benn. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF 

MEDICI 

PRINTS 

The  Medici  Society  is  glad  to 
announce  that  it  has  just  published 
a  revised  edition  of  its  complete 
illustrated  catalogue. 

The  format  has  been  remodelled 
and  the  catalogue  is  now  a  most 
valuable  artistic  record,  containing 
over  300  illustrations  of  pictures 
by  the  Great  Masters  and  several 
colour  plates.  An  important  new 
feature  is  the  inclusion  of  over  1 20 
biographies  of  painters,  short,  but 
interesting  and  informative. 

The  price  of  this  enlarged  edition 
remains  the  same,  i/-  post  free. 


SEND  FOR  A  COPY  OR  VISIT 

TheMedici  Galleries 

7,  Grafton  Street,  London,  W.l 

ALSO  AT  LIVERPOOL,  BOURNE¬ 
MOUTH,  HARROGATE,  TORQUAY. 

And  of  All  Good  Dealers 
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FICTION 


HANS  FROST:  a  novel,  by  Hugh 

Walpole.  Macmillan,  yjS. 

In  his  new  noYel  Mr.  Walpole  has  excelled 
himself,  bringing  to  it  not  only  his 
customary  wisdom  and  humour  but  an 
even  higher  degree  of  technical  dexterity 
than  usual.  Comparatively  light  in  tex¬ 
ture,  and  sparkling  upon  its  surface  with 
wit  and  charm,  it  nevertheless  sends  a 
penetrating  searchlight  into  some  of  the 
secret  places  of  the  heart,  and  is  as  merci¬ 
less,  in  its  bland  way,  as  the  work  of  the 
angry  school  of  novelists.  Mr.  Walpole 
unmasks  our  pretences,  not  snarling  like 
Mr.  So,  not  tearfully  like  Miss  Such,  but 
with  a  smile  of  truly  genial  irony.  His 
manner  is  deceptive  in  more  ways  than  one; 
for  that  twinkling  eye  can  see  through  you 
as  soon  as  look  at  you,  and  that  easy-going 
prose,  which  is  sometimes  conversational 
to  the  point  of  carelessness,  can  casually 
and  pleasandy  help  you  to  see  through 
yoursdf.  Not  that  this  is  Mr.  Walpole’s 
aim :  his  first  and  last  concern  is  to  tell  a 
story,  or  rather  to  let  the  people  of  his 
imagination  have  their  way  with  him,  and 
tell,  or  live,  their  own  story.  In  the 
creation  of  people,  which  was  once  upon  a 
time  thought  to  be  the  chief  function  of  a 
novelist,  he  has  no  living  peer. 

Hans  Frost — i  famous  author  writhing 
in  the  pickle  of  his  fame — is  one  of  the 
most  brilliandy  successful  of  Mr.  Walpole’s 
creations.  Here  the  impossible  has  been 
achieved — nothing  less  than  the  convincing 
portrait  of  a  man  of  genius.  We  believe 
in  Hans  Frost;  we  believe  in  his  charm, 
his  gaiety,  his  wisdom,  his  frustration,  his 
greatness;  we  believe — and  this  is  perhaps 
most  surprising  of  all — in  his  list  of  works. 
It  is  on  his  seventieth  birthday  that  we  first 
meet  him;  and  on  the  evening  of  that  same 
day  he  himself  meets  Nathalie  Swan,  his 
nineteen-year-old  niece.  For  both  of  them 
the  encounter  is  a  miracle,  charged  with 
beauty  and  crisis.  And  it  is  exquisitely 
described.  He  chances  upon  her, 
accidentally,  in  her  bedroom.  It  is  her 


first  day  in  his  wife’s  house,  and  she  has 
been  sent  to  bed  so  that  she  may  be  out  of 
the  way  when  the  guests  arrive  for  the 
grand  birthday  party.  She  is  in  fact  a 
charming  young  woman,  but  he  sees,  in 
fantasy,  her  childhood. 

He  saw  her  as  a  very  litde  girl,  her 
dress  pinned  up  round  her  waist,  in 
striped  litde  bathing  drawers,  wi^  a 
bucket  and  spade  .  .  .  And  in  his 
nostrils  was  the  tang  of  the  fresh  biting 
salt,  and  glittering  fragments  of  sand 
stuck  to  his  hands,  and  there  was  sand 
inside  his  canvas  shoes.  Boom,  bootr. 
went  the  waves.  There  was  some  surf 
to-day,  a  bright  sunshine  breeze,  and 
gulls  were  clustered  over  some  glonous 
fragment  there  where  the  wet  sand 
shone  in  reflected  light.  Behind  them 
the  lodgings  stood,  and  in  front  of  each 
window,  heavy  and  wet,  hung  towds 
and  bathing  costumes.  She  was  looking 
for  shells.  She  found  several  beauties 
and  brought  them  to  him  to  lot^  at. 
One  was  indeed  lovely,  faindy  rose  and 
fading  to  cream  at  the  edges  of  the  rim. 
He  looked  from  the  shell  to  her  round 
chubby  serious  face;  on  her  cheeks  were 
glistening  fragments  of  sand,  and 
coiled  round  her  spade  like  the  spoils  of 
a  hunter’s  chase  a  clinging  fragment  of 
red-gold  seaweed. 

‘  Yes.  That’s  a  beauty  .  .  .’  he  said. 
‘  Don’t  you  lose  it.’ 

‘  Don’t  I  lose  what?  ’  she  asked, 
looking  across  at  him  from  the  bed 
where  she  was  again  sitting. 

The  first  three  hundred  pages  of  this 

book,  which  comprise  two  out  of  the  three 
parts,  are  more  continuously  significant 
than  perhaps  anything  else  Mr.  Walpole 
has  given  us  since  The  Old  Ladies.  The 
rest  lacks  something  of  the  grip,  the 
dramatic  integrity,  of  what  has  gone 
before;  and  states,  too  explicidy,  what  has 
been  sufficiendy  implied.  But  it  remains 
charming.  Gerald  Bullet. 
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I  WILL  BE  GOOD,  by  Dion  Clayton 

Calthrop.  Cassell.  io/6. 

As  might  be  guessed  from  its  title — the 
words  used  by  Victoria  when  told  that  she 
was  Queen  of  England — this  is  a  book 
about  Victorian  times.  It  will  appeal 
principally  to  those  who  can  remember 
Victorian — even  late  Victorian— days  and 
ways.  One  need  not  be  very  old,  even 
now,  to  be  able  to  recall,  with  Mr. 
Calthrop,  both  the  amenities  and  atrocities 
of  an  age  which,  to  bright  young 
Georgians,  children  of  the  Jazz  age,  will 
5ecm  remote  as  the  middle  ages — but  in 
some  ways  rather  more  comic. 

Mr.  Calthrop  himself  describes  his  book 
as  a  series  of  vignettes,  mainly  done  from 
memory.  Turning  them  over,  the  balance 
between  atrocities  and  amenities  seems 
fairly  equal.  If  it  was  an  age  of  ugliness 
in  furniture,  in  clothing,  in  decoration,  at 
least  it  was  a  more  leisurely  age  than  that 
of  raucous  hustle  in  which  we  live.  If 
its  songs  were  sickly  and  sentimental,  at 
least  diey  were  not  bawled  into  our 
fathers’  cars,  willy  nilly,  through  a  loud 
speaker.  If — but  to  continue  com¬ 

parisons  will  be,  to  apostles  of  progress 
and  speeding-up,  more  than  usually  odious. 
We  can  all  make  our  own.  Equally,  there 
may  be  some  who  would  welcome  a  return 
even  to  the  Victorian  Sunday — despite  Mr. 
Calthrop’s  vivid  picture  of  that  day  of 
tedium,  and  long  drawn  out  digestion — 
in  a  Victorian  drawing  room — of  the 
Sunday  stuff. 

Whether  you  are  of  an  age  to  look  at 
them  with  sentiment  or  scorn,  Mr. 
Calthrop’s  vignettes  do  recall  very  vividly 
those  Victorian  days  when,  as  he  says, 
pple  knew  how  to  sit  still.  Or  when 
they  were  not  sitting  still  they  were  taking 
gentle  exercise,  perhaps  at  croquet,  or 
showing  off  their  skill  and  grace  in 
archery.  Croquet,  lately,  has  come  in 
again :  though  with  hoops  which  seem 
horribly  narrow  and  difficult  to  those 
who  remember  the  hoops  of  the  ’eighties. 
But  archery !  That  was  truly  a  Victorian 
sport:  outmoded,  surely,  before  the  end  of 
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ihc  Victorian  age.  One  late  Victorian, 
anyway,  can  remember  discovering,  in  a 
lumber  room,  the  bow  and  arrows  and 
archery  glove  of  an  elderly  aunt :  and 
being  allowed  to  take  them  to  shoor 
imaginary  lions  in  the  shubbery  bordering 
the  lawn  where  once  the  archery  target 
stood.  To-day,  I  suppose,  imaginary  lions 
are  shot  with  an  air  gun.  Bows  and 
arrows  belong  to  the  dark  ages. 

Those  were  the  dark  ages  when  there 
were  no  restaurants  but  only  chop  houses : 
no  tea  shops,  but  here  and  there  a  con¬ 
fectioner’s  where  our  mothers,  exhausted 
by  long  hours  of  “  trying  on  ”,  could  get 
not  merely  a  cup  of  tea,  but  a  glass  of  port 
or  sherry  wine;  when  pantomimes  had 
Demon  Kings  and  Good  Fairies  and 
fewer  topical  gags;  when  it  was  dashing  to 
drive  in  a  hansom  but  most  dashing  of  all 
to  have  a  private  hansom;  when  Edwin 
formally  asked  Angelina — and  Angelina’s 
papa — ^for  Angelina’s  heart  and  hand, 
instead  of  saying,  “  I  say,  old  thing,  how 
would  you  fancy  a  spot  of  married  life?  ” 
and  when  children  were  seen  and  not 
heard  and  servants  knew  their  places. 

Yes,  they  were  funny  and  slow  old  days, 
as  Mr.  Calthrop  recalls  them.  They  were 
stuffy  old  days,  with  a  lot  of  sham  and 
snobbery  about  them.  Victorians,  turning 
over  the  pages  of  this  diverting  and 
delightful  l^k,  may  laugh  at  the  figures 
they  cut  in  their  youth.  But  behind  the 
laughter  there  may  be  a  litde  regret. 

K.  K. 

ONE  OF  TEN,  by  Number  Nine. 

(J.  Archibald  Allen).  Benn.  io/6  net. 

A  great  deal  of  the  world’s  boredom 
would  be  avoided  if  only  the  average 
writer  of  reminiscences  understood,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Archibald  Allen  does,  the  secret  of 
recounting  the  things  that  people  really 
want  to  hear.  If  only,  for  instance,  it 
could  be  realised  that  the  conventional 
lumber  of  snobbery  and  self-conceit  is  of 
no  possible  interest  to  anyone  but  the 
collector,  and  that  the  saving  antiseptic  of 


of  things  memorable  is  the  simple  gift  of 
sincerity  and  truth. 

Here  is  an  exact  case  in  point.  Mr. 
Allen  has  hardly  anything  to  recount  that 
might  not  have  happened  to  anyone  in  the 
street,  if  we  except  the  fact  that  his  “  Unde 
William  ”  in  years  long  past  assisted 
Queen  Victoria’s  father  over  his  em¬ 
barrassed  finances,  or  the  post-war 
experience  of  sleeping  in  the  bedroom  at 
a  French  hotel  lately  occupied  by  Queen 
Victoria’s  grandson.  But  these  arc  not 
really  the  sort  of  records  that  make  his 
book  one  of  the  pleasantest  volumes  of 
reminiscence  within  recent  memory.  The 
charm  of  Mr.  Allen’s  story  lies  in  the 
charm  of  Mr.  Allen’s  persoiudity,  in  its 
good  nature,  its  somewhat  homely  humour 
and  its  abundant  evidence  of  character, 
sympathy,  and  strength. 

Mr.  Allen  was  one  of  ten  children— 
though  the  ten  were  never  all  alive 
together — and  he  was  brought  up  in 
the  wholesome  atmosphere  of  a  well- 
disciplined  Quaker  household,  and  a 
Quaker  school.  The  children  were 
thoroughly  spanked  for  every  small 
delinquency,  but  they  loved  their  parents, 
and  appreciated  the  justice  of  their  punish¬ 
ment.  They  were  fond  of  animals  and 
gcxxl  at  sport;  they  had  a  wide  knowledge 
of  nature,  and  some  smattering  of  art. 
One  of  the  funniest  stories  in  the  book  tells 
how  the  father  of  the  family  bought  a 
realistic  oil-painting  of  ”  The  Rape  of  the 
Sabines,”  and  was  all  of  a  flutter  to  get  it 
out  of  the  house  before  his  wife  had  set 
eyes  upon  its  alluring  array  of  nudities. 
There  are  some  lively  anecdotes  about 
horses  and  horse-dealing;  tales  of  the  golf- 
course  which  steer  happily  clear  of 
volubility;  and  a  sympathetic  tribute  to 
that  faithful  service  of  the  antique  world, 
which  many  people  are  too  ready  to 
bemoan  as  vanished  from  the  modern 
English  home.  Altogether,  a  warm¬ 
hearted,  companionable,  human  book  this, 
with  an  amusing  collection  of  quaint, 
incisive  sketches  by  the  author’s  brother. 

A.  W. 
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the  rebels,  by  Alfred  Neumann. 

Translated  by  Huntley  Paterson. 

Heinemann.  8/6. 

Some  knowledge  of  Italian  history  at  the 
banning  of  die  nineteenth  century,  and 
paticularly  of  the  activities  and  objects  of 
the  revolutionary  society  known  as  the 
Carbonari,  is  necesary  for  a  proper  under- 
sunding  and  appreciation  of  this  monu¬ 
mental  work.  Its  detail  almost  suggests 
that  it  is  possible  for  an  author  to  know 
too  much  of  a  subject  and  a  period :  to  be 
so  steeped  in  it  that  he  assumes  an  equal 
knowl^ge  in  his  readers  and  forgets  that 
he  is  probably  writing  for  those  of  more 
scanty  knowledge. 

’•  Here  we  are  plunged,  with  little 
aplanation,  into  plot  and  counter  plot, 
intrigue  and  counter  intrigue,  in  a  rather 
confusing  way.  One  begins  early  to 
question  where  fact  ends  and  fiction 
begins.  Much  of  the  story  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  and  his  mistress. 
Princess  Corleone,  and  of  her  relations 
with  one  of  the  Carbonari,  even  while 
they  were  plotting  against  the  Grand  Duke 
and  the  rulers  of  other  Papal  States,  is 
obviously  founded  on  fact:  so  much  so 
dut  the  fiction,  the  imaginative  work  of 
the  novelist,  suffers  from  too  much  back¬ 
ground. 

The  way  to  enjoy  this  remarkable  piece 
of  work  is  not  to  worry  too  much  about 
its  truth  to  history,  but  to  take  it  altogether 
u  fiction :  to  regard  the  characters  merely 
u  the  aeations  of  the  novelist.  And  two 
<x  three  of  them  certainly  stand  out  on  the 
overcrowded  pages. 

Most  memorable  of  all  is  Gioia,  the 
b^ar,  who  for  his  share  in  an  early  revolt 
wu  branded  on  the  back  with  the  initials 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte :  who,  on  his 
release  from  long  imprisonment,  committed 
so  horrible  a  crime  that  it  haunted  him  for 
Ae  rest  of  his  wretched  life.  He  was  a 
wretched  enough  creature,  anyway,  this 
Gioia.  But  in  order  that  he  might  be  of 
use  to  the  Carbonari,  it  was  decreed  that 
the  marks  of  his  branding  should  be  shot 


off  by  an  artist  skilled  in  such  work.  The 
artist  on  this  occasion  was  not  very  skilful. 
The  operation  left  Gioia  with  a  stiff  arm, 
and  an  always  outstretched  hand  with  an 
enormous  thumb. 

Gioia  and  his  equally  wretched,  cowed 
sister  Checca,  though  minor  figures  in  the 
revolt,  are  two  of  the  outstanding  figures 
in  the  story.  And  the  author  can  make 
his  scenes  as  vivid  as  his  characters — when 
he  can  give  his  information  full  rein. 
There  is  a  finely  dramatic  scene,  for 
instance,  when  Scarlaterra,  a  journalist 
working  for  the  Carbonari,  falls  under 
suspicion  and  is  taken  to  the  Bargello  in 
Florence.  And  the  last  scene  of  all,  when 
Gioia  makes  the  final  sacrifice  of  his 
tormented  life,  brings  to  a  picturesque  and 
dramatic  end  a  piece  of  work  magnificent 
in  conception  and  often  finely  spectacular 
in  execution. 

K.  K. 
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GREY  DAWN— RED  NIGHT,  by  L. 

Hodson.  Gollancz.  7/6. 

This  is  a  notable  addition  to  the  growing 
number  of  war  novels  of  the  “  now  it  can 
be  told  ”  order.  One  speculates  how  long 
some  of  them  have  been  in  their  authors’ 
lockers,  waiting  for  a  change  of  taste— or 
for  a  new  generation  that  was  not  sick, 
ten  years  ago,  of  stories  about  the  war. 
And  one  would  hazard  a  guess  that  the 
extraordinary  success  of  “  All  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front  ”  has  brought  about  a  good 
many  literary  resurrections. 

This  is  not  another  “  All  Quiet  ...” 
It  has  not  the  stark  and  horrible  simplicity 
of  that  chronicle.  But  it  is  a  much  more 
human  book  in  its  pictures  of  the  common 
soldier  in  the  trenches,  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  John  Hardcasde,  who  joined  up  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  went  through 
the  mill  of  training  and  the  ordeal  of  fire, 
survived  a  million  chances  of  death,  came 
home  on  leave,  got  married,  went  back  to 
France  and  was  killed  on  the  eve  of 
getting  his  commission. 

Before  the  war  John  Hardcasde  had 
found  his  meder  as  a  journalist  and  was 
revelling  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  a 
reporter’s  life.  And  much  of  this  book 
strikes  one  as  reporting :  very  good  re¬ 
porting,  the  best  sort,  which  can  see  the 
human  side  of  any  ”  story  ”,  and  make 
the  reader  see  it  too.  There  were  moments 
of  lightness  and  laughter  in  all  the  filth 
and  horror  of  the  war.  There  must  have 
been — else  every  other  man  in  it  would 
have  gone  mad.  There  are  men  who  still 
declare  that  the  war  gave  them  the  best 
time  of  their  lives — ^and  that  life  since  has 
been  a  dull  business :  just  as  there  are  men 
who  still  cannot  recall  even  the  quietest 
days  of  the  trenches,  when  all  was  quiet, 
without  an  inward  shudder.  The  merit 


of  Mr.  Hodson’s  book  is  that  it  shows 
us  both  kinds  of  soldier  and  all  the  other/ 
in  between:  and  all  in  the  many  mnod; 
born  of  a  consunt  gamble  with  death. 

And  his  book  is  just  as  true  to  life  in  in 
pictures  of  Hardcastle’s  life  as  reporter. 
The  journalist  in  fiction,  as  on  the  stage,  is 
too  often  a  travesty  or  a  caricature.  But 
Mr.  Hodson  is  a  journalist  himself  and 
knows  how  reporters  walk  and  talk  in  the 
world  which  daily  provides  them  wi»h 
“  stories  ”.  His  reporter,  like  his  soldiers, 
is  real.  K.  K. 

PETRUCHIO,  by  G.  B.  Stern.  Chapman 

and  Hall.  7/6. 

Miss  Stern's  new  novel — one  of  her 
lighter  and  more  amusing  sort — ^is,  as  you  > 
might  guess  from  its  title,  concerned  with 
the  taming  of  a  shrew.  Petruchio  is 
Laurence  Ferrier,  son  of  a  doting  and  wdl- 
to-do  mother.  He  becomes  infatuated 
with  and  marries  Modesta,  an  Italian 
peasant  girl.  Modesta,  too  much  spoiled 
and  petted,  becomes  a  shrew.  Laurence, 
realising,  after  many  scenes,  that  he  must 
be  either  a  first  class  cave  man  or  a  first 
class  carpet  chooses  the  former  role.  He 
snatches  Modesta  from  a  life  of  luxury  in 
his  mother’s  flat  in  London  and  takes  her 
back  to  Italy,  where  they  live  the  life  of 
peasants;  and  Modesta  must  work  harder 
than  she  ever  did  for  her  father. 

Altogether  this  is  a  lively  and  enter¬ 
taining  story,  in  which  Miss  Stern  again 
uses  her  knowledge  of  Italian  peasant  ways 
to  good  effect.  But  though  the  shrew 
soon  slipped  out  of  the  fine  lady  Modesta 
fancied  herself  after  her  marriage,  one  can¬ 
not  help  marvelling  at  the  speed  with 
which  she  acquired  at  least  a  smattering 
of  the  ways  and  speech  of  good  society, 
and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  wear  her  fine 
feathers.  K.  K. 
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